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THE “FIFTEEN ‘PALACE POEMS’” BY K‘O CHIU-SSU 


TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED 
BY 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


. . . I have laid the foundation 
and another buildeth thereon. But 
let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereupon. 


To Serge Exisskerr, my teacher, colleague, and friend, whose 
great love for the arts and letters of China and Japan has been 
an inspiration to students throughout the world, I offer as a token 
of my high esteem and deep affection this translation of the 
“ Fifteen ‘Palace Poems’ ” by K‘o Chiu-ssu #7U48 (1290-1343) , 
renowned painter, calligrapher, and poet of the Yiian dynasty. 

During his long and distinguished career at Harvard University 
as both Professor of Far Eastern Languages and Director of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Serge ELissterr immeasurably ad- 
vanced the study of the Far East in this nation. Bringing to its 
shores the fruit of his own peerless training, he securely laid 
the foundation of an American school of Far Eastern Studies. 
For this singular achievement we owe him a debt of gratitude 
which can never be discharged. 


CoNnTENTS 
INTRODUCTION 
TRANSLATION 


NoTESs TO THE TRANSLATION 
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INTRODUCTION 


On pages 417-419 of my article “ The Historicity of the Baljuna 
Covenant” in the HJAS 18 (1955) .357-421 I had occasion to 
translate and annotate a poem brought to my attention on 27 
December 1955 by Dr. William Huna (8¢82i#%). It was the 
second of the “ Kung-tz‘u i-shih-wu shou” @a—FAW [“ Fif- 
teen ‘Palace Poems’”] by the Yiian painter, calligrapher, and 
poet, K‘o Chiu-ssu #J/L44 (1290-1343). Thinking that the other 
fourteen poems presented no less interest as specimens of Yiian 
kung-tz‘u as well as source material for Mongolian court life in 
fourteenth-century China, I entertained the hope that I might 
sometime translate and annotate all fifteen poems. Fortunately, 
the decision of the Board of Editors of this Journal to dedicate the 
present volume to our beloved Serge Exissr&err has occasioned an 
opportunity to do so. 

To students of Chinese art K‘o Chiu-ssu is known for his 
painting and his calligraphy. As remarked by Wane Shib-hsiang, 
“ Chinese Ink Bamboo Paintings,” ' page 55, 

. . . K‘o Chiu-ssu, in addition to being a noted calligrapher and painter of 


landscapes, flowers and bamboo, was also the greatest critic of his time and 
was charged with the supervision of the Imperial Collection. . . . 


Reproductions of two paintings attributed to K‘o Chiu-ssu are 
found in Wano’s article.* The composition of each is discussed at 
some length by Wana on pages 55-56. “These two pictures, 
Plate II, c and Plate V, a,” in Wana’s judgment, “ are of unequal 
merit. The one, Plate II, c, which combines bamboo with rock, 
chrysanthemum and a thorn is certainly the better.” As for the 
nainting in Plate V, which Wanc regards as “ a markedly inferior 
work,” it is also reproduced, as he indicates in note 44 on page 
58 of his article, in the Ku-kung shu-hua chi KBEBBRA=M, 
item no. 7. 

The reproduction of another painting attributed to K‘o Chiu- 


Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, I1I.1948-1949, pp. 49-58 (+ Plates 
I-VI). I am indebted to Mr. Martie Wing Younc for bringing this article to my 
attention on 8 May 1957. 

* Plates II,c, and V, a. 
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ssu and entitled “Ch‘iao k‘o chu shih” MMI4 [“ Tall Tree, 
Bamboo, and Stone ”’] is found in the Ku kung KS. BAM , item 
no. 7.° 


A beautiful specimen of the calligraphy of K‘o Chiu-ssu is that 
of a colophon to a painting by Cu‘ten Hsiian #838 (c. 1235-1290) 
in the collection of the Detroit Institute of Arts. There is a trans- 
lation of the colophon in Richard Epwarps, “ Ch‘ien Hsiian and 
‘Early Autumn.’ ” * 


It is regrettable that there is no biography of K‘o Chiu-ssu in 
a western language.’ It is even more regrettable that there is no 
biography of him in the Yiian shih 7C#.° His namesake, K‘o 


*I am indebted to Mr. Youna for bringing this reproduction to my attention on 
8 May 1957. 

* Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, VII.1958, pp. 71-83 (+ Fig. 1-12). 
I am indebted to Mr. Younc for bringing this article to my attention on 3 May 1957. 

5 For extremely brief remarks of a biographical nature cf. William Charles Wurtz, 
An Album of Chinese Bamboos, A Study of a Set of Ink-Bamboo Drawings A.D. 1785, 
The University of Toronto Press, 1939, p. 52; the review of Wurre, op. cit., by “J.J. 
L.D.” in TP 25 (1939-1940) .876-385 (p. $77, n. 8); Wana, op. cit., p. 58, n. 43; and 
Epwarps op. cit., p. 82, n. 28. Wuire, Wana, and Epwarps all give 1812-1365 as 
the dates of K‘o Chiu-ssu. “J.J.L.D.” gives only one date: “ died 1365.” As these 
dates appear in still other publications, it is evident that they have gained general 
and undoubted acceptance. Cf., e.g., William Conn, Chinese Painting, London: 
Phaidon Press Ltd., Second Revised Edition, 1950, p. 83. It is a fact, however, that 
they are incorrect, for K‘o Chiu-ssu was born in 1290 and died in 1348. Cf. the Chung- 
kuo wen-hsiieh-chia ta-tz‘u-tien rh i Be RR, Kuang-ming shu-chi J6—R 
ia. Shanghai, 1934, pp. 920-921, no. 3425, where it is briefly, albeit convincingly, 
demonstrated that the dates 1290-1343 given by Hsit Hsien Pia, a contemporary of 
K‘o Chiu-ssu, in an entry on the latter in his Pai-shih chi-chuan Fe eh [Col- 
lected Biographies for an Unofficial History] (see page 395 below), are correct and 
the dates 1312-1365 adopted by the author of the I-nien lu $E4E 3% are incorrect. H. 
Franke, “Could the Mongol Emperors Read and Write Chinese?,” Asia Major, 
New Series, Vol. III, Part I, pp. 28-41, gives the correct dates (p. 34). A. G. 
Wentey, “‘ Clearing Autumn Skies over Mountains and Valleys’ Attributed to Kuo 
Hsi,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America X, 1956, pp. 30-41, gives the 
correct dates “A.D. 1290-1343” in one instance (p. 32a) and the incorrect dates 
“ A.D. 1312-1865” in another (p. 35a-b). (I am indebted to Mr. Kristian JaKoBsEN 
for bringing Dr. Wentey’s article to my attention on 9 October 1957.) It is interesting 
to observe that the error which led to the incorrect dates 1812-1365 did not affect 
the number of the years of K‘o’s age which, in either case, is 53. 

* For the Yiian shih to which there is repeated reference in this article, cf., e.g., E. 
BretscHnewer, M.D., Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, Vol. I, 
London, 1910, pp. 180-191; Paul Ratcunevsxy, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1987), pp. 
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Shao-min ##% (1850-1933) , however, included a brief biogra- 
phy of him in chiian 229 of the Hsin Yiian-shih FIC # ," but failed 
to utilize all available primary source materials.* A good biogra- 
phy of K‘o Chiu-ssu, therefore, is a desideratum. Primary source 
materials for such a biography would include the following: 

1) A notice by Ku Ying #i%,° a contemporary of K‘o Chiu- 
ssu, in the T's‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi FER * 1 (ts‘e 1) .11r3-9. 


2) A preface by K‘o Chiu-ssu to one of his own poems in the 
Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi 1 (ts‘e 1) .22r11-22v8."" 
8) An entry in the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu Fats RRS = by 


v-vi; and William Hung, “ The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret History 
of the Mongols,” HJAS 14(1951) 433-492 (p. 472). 

7 For this work first published in 1922 cf. Arthur W. Hummen (Editor), Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912), Volume II, P-Z (Washington: 1944), p. 
649b. For the biography cf., e. g., the K‘ai-ming shu-tien BA ARSE edition, p. 7036a. 

* His principal source seems to have been the biography of K‘o Chiu-ssu in the Yiian- 
shih hsin-pien JCS 3h Ha by Wer Yiian PRP (1794-1856), 47(ts‘e 15) Q1r7-21v5. 
Although the source of Wet’s account is evident from his note (21v5): FARE KC) 
HB, “See the Li-tai hsiao-shih,” it is probable that K‘o Shao-min did not have 
access to the latter work which was not reprinted until 1940. (See note 17 below.) In 
any case, he included in his own account of K‘o Chiu-ssu nothing drawn from the 
Li-tai hsiao-shih which had not already been utilized in Wer’s account. That is why, 
I presume, he does not give the dates of K‘o Chiu-ssu. For other secondary source 
materials for K‘o’s life, cf. the Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, 
No. 35, Combined Indices to Thirty Collections of Liao, Chin and Yiian Biographies, 
June, 1940, p. 154d (36 721). 

The most important work for a study of K‘o Chiu-ssu is the Tan-ch‘iu-sheng-chi 
FF ERAESE in 5 chiian in the Hsien-chii ts‘ung-shu (JE EF , 5 — 46 (ts‘e 6 and 
7). It contains not only K‘o’s prose and verse with the sources indicated, but also 
the following items: (1) the biography of K‘o by Hsit Hsien (see note 5 above); 
(2) the epitaph of K‘o’s father by Cuane Yang-hao ie te TE; (3) an appendix; (4) 
a supplement by Li Ching-ch‘ii Ze BR iz; (5) a colophon by Miao Chiiian-sun £8 
ZR: (6) a colophon by Ting Ching SH OX; (7) a colophon by K‘o Feng-shih 
Fay 3 RR; (8) a colophon by Ts‘ao Yiian-chung BF TCR (9) a preface by Wane 
Wei-sheng E BR; and (10) a postscript by Lr Ching-ch‘ii. 

° For a biography of Ku Ying whose hao $f was Yii-shan {lJ , cf. the Yiian shih 
hsiian FURFIS » 7 SE, ts‘e 38, “ Yii-shan p‘o-kao” = [JRE , 1rl-1vi2. 

*°In 18 chiian, collated by T‘ao Hsiang Pi i, and published in Shanghai in 1935. 

1 The poem is found in the Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi 1 (ts‘e 1) .22v9-10. 

12 Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. For this work cf. A. Wyte, Notes on Chinese 
Literature, New Edition, Shanghai, 1901, p. 199; E. Bretscunemer, M. D., “ Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Researches on Peking and its Environs,” The Chinese Recorder 
and Missionary Journal, Vol. VI, May-June, 1875, No. 8, p. 178; Ed. Caavannes, 
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T‘ao Tsung-i PIE (1320[?]-1401[?]) ** a contemporary of K‘o 
Chiu-ssu, 7 (ts‘e 3) .12r1-7. 

4) Another entry in the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 14(ts‘e 4). 
9r9-9v6. 

5) A tzu #4 by Yu Chi R& (1272-1348) ,* a contemporary of 
K‘o Chiu-ssu, found in the J'ao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu iB BER © 4 
(ts‘e 2) .14r11-14v2 and cited in the second of the two entries in 
the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu. 

6) An entry on K‘o Chiu-ssu in the Pai-shih chi-chuan BERK 
1% [Collected Biographies for an Unofficial History] by a contem- 
porary, Hs: Hsien ii," in the Li-tai hsiao-shih HEA. +7 com- 
piled by Li Shih ## (a #£4 [chin-shih] in 1565). This entry 
unquestionably is the most important single primary source we 
possess for a biography of K‘o Chiu-ssu. 


In the thought that these sources may serve, ene a to 
bring K‘o Chiu-ssu closer to the reader and, eventually, to 
stimulate further research into his life and work, I present a trans- 
lation of each in the sequence in which it has been listed above: 


The notice by Ku Ying reads as follows: 


TP 9(1908) 298; Paul Petiior, 7P 23(1924).165 et seq.; Victoria Contac, TP 33 
(1987) .17, n. 6; and especially Index du Tcho keng lou, Université de Paris, Centre 
d’études sinologiques de Pékin, Pékin, 1950, “ Préface,” pp. I-XIV. 

*® Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, London-Shanghai, 1898, 
p. 721, no. 1899, gives no dates for T‘ao Tsung-i. He places him in the “14th cent. 
A.D.” Paul Petuior, TP 23 (1924) .164-165 provisionally proposed “ ca. 1820-ca. 1399.” 
Cf., however, the Index du Tcho keng lou, p. V: “on peut admettre, grosso modo, les 
dates 1820(?)-1401(?).” Cf. also Paul Petuior, TP 22 hes 65 and 23 (1924) .163 
et seq., Victoria Contac, TP 33 (1937) .17, n. 6. 

* For his biography cf. the Viian shih 181 (ts‘e 54) 4r4-15r8. For the translation 
of a passage (9r6-9v4) see “ Notes to the Translation,” p. 480, n. 15. For further 
references to Yt Chi cf., e.g., Ed Cuavannes, TP 5(i904) 427, 496, 499; TP 16 
(1915) .641, n. 35; Paul Petxiot, TP 26 (1929) .183; and TP 29 (1982) .50. 

25 Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

*°Tate Yiian and early Ming. 

2" Reprinted by the Commercial Press in 1940. It consists of 105 chung HM in 32 


ts‘e JU} in 2 han Hj. 
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K‘o Chiu-ssu fj JL 


Tzu *: Ching-chung #x{. A native of T‘ien-t‘ai KA* From tai- 
hsiieh 7. ** he was transferred in office (%‘~7) and reached in service (f{- 
2=) [the office of] k‘uei-chang-ko chien-shu po-shih 4572 PR a fi-- °° In 
[the] T‘ien-li FE #F [period] [1329-1330] [together] with their Excellencies Yi 
[Chi] & [46] ** and Li [Hao-wen] 4= [ #37] ** he was especially well treated 
[by the Emperor]. Subsequently he retired (§#3%)?* to Chiang-nan jT 
f§-** He and I formed a friendship in which {we] forgot [the difference in 
our] years.”> [As to] all the [specimens of] writing and painting which I have, 
in most cases [they are] things which [he] has inscribed. His kung-tz‘u con- 
stitute particularly successful forms. Because I liked his tz‘u, he wrote many 
[for me]. The critics (3§3§) think that they are not inferior to [those of] 
Wane Chien + #.*° In painting bamboos he used the ink method (3% 
%é) of Wen Hu-chou 4c yf H\.°7 In painting black flowers ** [on a white 


*®In Che-chiang. Cf. Albert Herrmann, Ph. D., Historical and Commercial Atlas 
of China, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1985 [= Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series, Volume IJ, pp. 74-75, F4. 

°Te., t'ai-hsiieh-sheng (AE) “student in the Academy.” For the Academy known 
as the kuo-tzu-chien fad F-E% cf. the Viian shih 87 (ts‘e 29) .7r10-8r3. 

*°T.e., chien-shu po-shih in the k‘uei-chang-ko. For the k‘uei-chang-ko see “ Notes 
of the Translation,” p. 465, n. 136. As for the office of chien-shu po-shih (‘‘ Master of 
Calligraphy ”), although it is not included in the entry on the k‘uei-chang-ko in the 
Yiian shih 88(ts‘e 29) .6v2-10, it is found in the Yiian shih 88(ts‘e 29) .7v2-3 where 
we read: 

“ Chien-shu po-shih: principal fifth grade in rank. 

“Tt was established for the first time in the 2nd year of T‘ien-li [1329] to grade (tm 
%E ) calligraphy and paintings. Those of the courtiers who were well versed in [these] 


were [appointed as] such. 
“* Po-shih—two [in number]: principal fifth grade; shu-li ae (‘ clerk ’)—one man 


{in number].” 
In the Yiian shih 34(ts‘e 11) .4r10-4v1 we read: 
“(On keng-yin Rit (. . . of the 2nd moon, . . . in the spring, of the Ist year of 


Chih-shun = A) (26 February) ] the [office of] k‘uei-chang-ko chien-shu po-shih was 
established—two men [in number]: principal fifth [4v] grade in rank.” 

Cf. also the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 2(ts‘e 1) .11v8 and the Hsin Yiian-shih, p. 6745a. 
See also note 115 below. 

71 See note 14 above. 

22 My identification of Li as L1 Hao-wen is tentative. For his biography cf. the 
Yiian shih 188 (ts‘e 54) 8v2-11v7. 

*8 Lit., “returned to grow old.” 

24 Lit., “South of the [Ch‘ang-|chiang [$€] YI.” During the Sung dynasty it com- 
prised Chiang-su, An-hui, and Chiang-hsi. Cf. the T2‘u-hai aris BEB, p. 19c. 

2°T.e., “a friendship in spite of the difference in our ages.” 

2° Cf. Giues, op. cit., p. 814, no. 2158. 

*TTe., Wen T‘ung 3C[R] of Hu-chou. For Hu-chou in Che-chiang cf. HerMann, 
op. cit., pp. 62-63, F, 3. For Wen T‘ung cf. Alexander Coburn Sopser, Kuo Jo-hsii’s 
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background] he was particularly inventive.?® It would seem that his playful- 
ness 9° came from natural endowment (K#) and should not be mentioned 
the same day * as [that of] ordinary artisans. 


K‘o’s preface to the poem in forty characters, attesting to the 
esteem in which he was held by the Emperor, reads as follows: 


At the beginning of [the] Chih-shun 3 Ij [period] [1330-1332] His Majesty °* 
once visited the K‘uei-chang-ko. The t‘at-hsi-shih yj i.°° Ming-li Tung-a 


Experiences in Painting (T‘u-hua Chien-wén Chih), An Eleventh Century History of 
Chinese Painting Together with the Chinese Text in Facsimile, American Council of 
Learned Societies, Studies in Chinese and Related Civilizations, Number 6, Washington, 
D.C., 1951, p. 45 and pp. 157-158, n. 430. Cf. also Wane, op. cit., pp. 51-53. On 
page 51 Wane remarks: 

“The name Wén Tung stands above all others in the time of the Northern Sung 
Dynasty as a painter of ink bamboo. Just as the Eleventh Century saw the flourishing 
of the giants of the classic landscape style, so Wén T‘ung stands for later generations 
as the greatest of the old masters in ink bamboo. He was active around 1049 and died 
in 1079 and lived, then, in the time of such distinguished men as Su Shih, Mi Fei and 
Huang T‘ing-chien.” 

°° The term 446 (mo-hua) literally means “ink flowers.” 

*° Lit., “issued a new spirit.” 

* T.e., “ playful creativeness.” 

*'T.e., “in the same breath.” 

*? Te, Wen-tsung XK. See note 46 below. 

°3Tn this title, ¢‘ai-hsi is an alternative form of ta(K) -hsi and an abbreviation of 
ta-hsi tsung-yin yiian Kiss 322 BE “ Court of Ancestral Sacrifice for Grand Blessing.” 
In the Yiian shih 87(ts‘e 29) .23v4-24r5 we read: 

“ Ta-hsi tsung-yin yiian: Secondary first grade in rank. It had charge of the cere- 
monies pertaining to the sacrifices of the first and fifteenth days [of each moon], annual 
and seasonal, and [on the occasion of] the dates of the demise of the imperial ancestors. 

“In the first year of T‘ien-li [1328] the two yiian Be, hui-fu wm and shu-hsiang 
PER. were abolished and the ta-hsi-yiian was established instead in order to have 
general direction of them. In the beginning, the officers of the yiian were principal 
second grade in rank, [but] were elevated to secondary first grade. There were 
appointed ts‘an-i Bs (‘ counsellors ’)—two [in number]—and the ling-shih AY sp 
(‘clerks’) were renamed yiian-shih Beye (‘ clerks ’). 

“In the second year [1329] it was renamed ta-hsi tsung-yin yiian. There were 
appointed yiian-shih B49 —six [in number]. There were added fu-shih jal] = —six 
[in number]. There were established sundry tsung-kuan-fu a GF AF as adjunct to it. 
[As to] all expenditures and receipts and the beginning and ending of construction, 
it controlled them entirely. It was decided to appoint yiian shih tu-tien-chih shen-yii- 
tien shih Bre (8 A th. Fell ae GA) Be. —six [in number], t‘ung-chih chien tso-i ([AJ& 
Fe RE) shen-yii-tien shih—two [in number], fu-shih chien feng-tsan (PR) shen- 
yii-tien shih [24r}—two [in number], ch‘ten-yiian (Sr Be ) chien chih-ch‘eng (iit 
7K) shen-yii-tien shih—two [in number], t‘ung-chien ([R)@X) chien su-chih (FR 
¥8 ) shen-yii-tien shih—two [in number], yiian-p‘an kung-ying Be PARE RE shen-yii- 
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AH Ff HE Bay?* (Mingli{g] Dung’a) , the chung [22v]-shu tso-ch‘eng Age FER °° 
Cuao Shih-an #ftté,°° and the ta-ssu-nung-ch‘ing Kia] Ee IH,*" Ha-la-pa- 
erh PAH] /\ 54 ** (?Qarabar), were in attendance. When His Majesty calmly 
inquired about [good] scholars from Chiang-nan, [I, His] servant, [K‘o] Chiu- 
ssu, responded to the edict (=inquiry) with [the names of] Han Hsing 

89 and Cane Chu 52% .*° His Majesty said, “Let us wait until the 


compiling of the Huang-ch‘ao Ching-shih ta-tien 5 AQ +7 HH + is finished 


tien shih—two [in number], ts‘an-i—two [in number], ching-li #8 i&$—two {in number], 
tu-shih %{3$—two [in number], kuan-kou Fr 2) and chao-mo (‘ checker ’)—one each 
{in number], chiian-shih—twenty persons, i-shih ine SB (‘ translators ’)—four persons, 
chih-yin SNE[I (‘keepers of the seals’)—two persons, ch‘ieh-li-ma-ch'th fk BB 
(kelemeéci) (‘ interpreters’)—two persons, hsiian-shih ‘i {i fifteen persons, tuan- 
shih-kuan ere (‘ judges ’)—four [in number], and k‘o-sheng-shih a {$i : ta-shih 
AE and fu-shih—two each [in number].” 

** See “ Notes to the Translation,” pp. 440-441, n. 42. 

*5T.e., tso-ch‘eng of the chung-shu|-sheng]. For the chung-shu-sheng see “ Notes 
to the Translation,” p. 444, n. 64. For tso-ch‘eng see “ Notes to the Translation,” p. 
441, n. 45. 

°° He was a colleague of Cuao Shih-yen #4 #ERE who has a biography in the Yiian 
shih 180(ts‘e 53) .5r10-10r2. For the translation of a passage from it see note 41 
below. Cf. also Franke, op. cit., p. 35, n. 5, and Louis Hamais, “ Notes préliminaires 
a une biographie de Bayan le Markit,” JA 241 (1953) .217-248 (pp. 233-234, n. 3). 

*7 For the ta-ssu-nung-ssu cf. the Yiian shih 87 (ts‘e 29) .1r5-lv7. For a translation of 
the entry cf. Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan, Paris, 1937, pp. 189-190. 

®®See “Notes to the Translation,” p. 000, n. 47. 

*°For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 190(ts‘e 56) .12v3-14rl0, where we read 
(18v5-6) : 

“In [the] T‘ien-li [period] [1328-1330] Cuao Shih-yen brought the name of [Han] 
Hsing to the attention of the Throne. Ten years later a disciple, Lr Ch‘ii 4 He, being 
the nan-t‘ai chien-ch‘a yii-shih hekeAse, strongly recommended his good char- 
acter (lit., ‘the righteousness of his conduct’) but [Han] Hsing was already dead.” 

This statement need not be viewed as a contradiction of that by K‘o Chiu-ssu, 
because a man of Han’s ability was probably brought to the Emperor’s attention by 
more than one person. 

*° For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 186 (ts‘e 55) .22r5-24r2. 

“1In the biography of Yi Chi (see note 16 above) in the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 54). 
4r4-15r8 we read (9v4-10): 

“There was a Directive to bring together the institutions of this dynasty and, in 
the style of the T‘ang and Sung Hui-yao Af | to compile the Ching-shih ta-tien. 
It was ordered that [Yt] Chi and the chung-shu p‘ing-chang cheng-shih rp aR 
ws, Cuao Shih-yen, should jointly serve as editors-in-chief. [Yi] Chi recommended 
that, as the li-pu shang-shu reins, Ma Tsu-ch‘ang Bi. was well informed 
on historical precedents, and the kuo-teu ssu-yeh [8Q-¥ 7) 32, Yana Tsung-jui FF 
Fig , was well versed in astronomy, geography, history, and mathematics, they might 
jointly be in charge of the compilation and that, as the han-lin hsiu-chuan BRK 


MSE, Hsten Tuan Mig, the ying-feng JMR ZS, Su Tien-chiieh MARE. the t‘ai- 
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and you arrive in Chiang-nan to [supervise its] print[ing]. At that time [you] 
may, on Our behalf, personally summon these two men to come and try 
them [on some work in] the kuan-ko fifgj.” *? [I, His] servant, [K‘o] Chiu-ssu 
did repeated obeisance and said, “ Very good.” Later, when a certain close 
minister returned from a mission to the South, His Majesty asked [him] 
about these two men. This man also said, “(They are] fine scholars.” His 


ch'ang “Kt, Li Hao-wen 4#F3C, the kuo-tzu chu-chiao (HH), Cu'en Li 
BEE. the former chan-shih-yiian chao-mo fe BGR Me, Sune Chiung RE, and 
the t‘ung-shih she-jen 36 & J, Wane Shih-tien -E--3A, all had had experience, 
they might assist in the compilation [of it] in the hope that this book might soon be 
finished.” 

In the biography of Cuao Shih-yen fa HERE in the Yiian shih 180(ts‘e 53) .5r9-10r2 
we read (9r4-7): 

“In the first year of Chih-shun 22/6 [1330] it was decreed that [Cuao] Shih-yen 
together with Yt Chi and others should compile the Huang-ch‘ao Ching-shih ta-tien. 
[Cuao] Shih-yen more than once memorialized, [saying,] ‘{Your Majesty’s] servant, 
[because of] declining years, begs to be relieved of the duties of the chung-shu[-sheng] 
rp 44| [in order] to concentrate [his] attention (lit., “‘ purpose”) on the com- 
pilation.” The Emperor said, “There are not many among the old servants like 
yourself. Please do not repeat hereafter [such] words whereby [you] seek to withdraw.’ ” 

In the biography of Cuien Hsi-ssu (KG (see note 50 below) in the Yiian shih 
181 (ts‘e 54) .15r9-18v6, we read (16r10-16v2): 

“ He participated in the compilation of the Ching-shih ta-tien. Wen-tsung took [16v] 
the section on law ( SL) which he had compiled and read it. Turning to address his 
retainers, he said, “Is this not [in the style of] the T‘ang Code?’ He specially granted 
[him the office of] i-wen-chien ch‘eng-ts‘an chien-chiao-shu-chi shih BX3CKH RBBB 
Pee Fe and, moreover, more than once praised his integrity and wanted to use 
him further.” 

This monumental encyclopaedia which was begun in 13829 was completed and 
presented to the throne in 1332. In the “Chin Ching-shih ta-tien piao” 2 EK 
Hi Ze [“ Memorial for Presenting the Ching-shih ta-tien”] by Ou-yane Hsiian eB 
% in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei [i Hj 30 FH 16 (ts‘e 4) .12v6-13v3 we read (138v1-2): 

“We have [now] carefully made a fair copy of the Hung-ch‘ao Ching-shih ta-tien 
in 880 chiian 4, [with] a ‘Mu-lu’ |] 9 [‘ Table of Contents ’] in 12 chiian, ‘ Kung- 
tu’ Zhi [ Official Documents ’] in 1 chiian, and a ‘ Tsuan-hsiu t‘ung-i’ Ewes g 
[‘ General Discussion Relating to the Compilation ’] in 1 chiian.” 

P. Petuiot, “ Note sur la carte des pays du Nord-Ouest dans le King che ta tien,” 
TP 25 (1927-1928) .98-100, translated the title as follows (p. 98, n. 2): “,, Grand réper- 
toire pour servir de modéle au monde “.” In the same“ Note” he observed (p. 98, n. 
3): “Le premier Européen a avoir mentionné l’ouvrage est Gaubil, Histoire de Gen- 
tchiscan, p. 267.” As the literature on the Ching-shih ta-tien is so extensive, I shall 
limit myself to the following additional references: Paul Pexuior, BEFEO 9(1909). 
180; TP 20(1921) .176; 24 (1923) .825, n. 1; and 29(1932).104; Herbert Franke, Geld 
und Wirtschaft in China unter der Mongolen-Herrschaft, Beitrige zur Wirtschafts- 
geschichte der Yiian-Zeit, Leipzig, 1949, pp. 25-34; and Franke, “ Could the Mongol 
Emperors Read and Write Chinese?,” pp. 30-81. 

“T.e., the k‘uei-chang-ko. 
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Majesty was quite pleased. Later, finally, because of procrastination, [the 
prospect,] then, was not realized. Now, in telling the story to Yii-shan 3& 
jj .** as I think about it, welling up the tears flow (7X 4p) .** Yii-shan 
requests me to write a poem in order to commemorate [it]. Hence I write 
[one in] forty characters to send to the two gentlemen.*® 


The entry in the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 7 (ts‘e 3) .12r1-7 attests 
both to the close relationship which K‘o Chiu-ssu had with Yu 
Chi and the fact that he was highly regarded by the Emperor. 
It reads as follows: 


[During] the days when Wen-tsung 3¢ 45, *° presided in the k‘uei-chang[-ko], 
the hsiieh-shih %4--,*7 Y& Chi, and the po-shih fi{--,** K‘o Chiu-ssu, fre- 
quently were in attendance. They devoted themselves to the discussion of 
calligraphy and paintings. At that time the shou-ching-lang #2@RB{,*° Cue 
Hsi-ssu 48 1R57.°° also was in the file. [However,] he was not so much in the 


“*T.e.,, Ku Ying. See note 9 above. 

** See note 125 below. 

*ST.e., Han Hsing and Cuane Chu. 

*° This is the miao-hao ie: d (“temple name”) of the emperor who was born on 
16 February 1304, ascended the throne on 16 October 13828, ruled until Ming-tsung 
Hl (born on 22 December 1800) ascended the throne on 27 February 1329, and, 
after the assassination of the latter on 30 August 1329, ascended the throne a second 
time on 8 September 1329, ruling until his death on 2 September 1332. Cf. A. C. 
Mou te, “A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 45 (1914) [124] 
+ “A Table, etc.” Cf. also Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan, Paris, 1937, p. 
XX, note 2 (where the date of Wen-tsung’s death is calculated as “4 September 
1382”). Louis Ligeti, “ Les noms mongols de Wen-tsong des Yuan,” TP 27(1930). 
57-61, conclusively established that the personal name of Wen-tsung was Tuy Temiir. 
His Mongolian miao-hao (‘temple name”) was Jayayatu Qayan. 

“7 See “Notes to the Translation,” p. 465, n. 136. 

*® See note 20 above. 

*°See “ Notes to the Translation,” p. 465, n. 136. 

°° For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 54) .15r9-18v6. For the translation 
of four passages (15v5, 16v3-17rl, 17r5-8, and 17v5-18r7) cf. Francis Woodman 
Cieaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1838 in memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14 
(1951) .1-104 (+ Plates I-XXXI), pp. 33-34, n. 12, pp. 34-35, n. 18, p. 35, n. 15, and 
p. 35, n. 16. See also note 41 above for the translation of another passage (16r10- 
16v2). In the biography we read (16r1-5): 

“At the beginning of [the] T‘ien-li [period] [1829], when the k‘uei-chang-ko was 
opened, he was promoted first to [the office of] shou-ching-lang in order to teach the 
sons and grandsons of meritorious [imperial] relatives and grand ministers. Whenever 
Wen-tsung visited (lit., ‘favored’) the [k‘uei-chang-]ko and had some inquiries, he 
was satisfied with his answers (lit., ‘the answers matched [his] purpose’). He usually 
addressed him by his tzu 4¥ and did not use his ming %,. Whenever the chung-shu 
[-sheng] memorialized on the employment of a scholar-official (fig f2 ), [the Emperor] 
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imperial esteem as [Yt] Chi and [K‘o] Chiu-ssu.° Wherefore, he secretly 
wrote a book called K‘uei-chang cheng-yao 4S 7% By BE °* to present [to the 
Throne]. The two men did not know [about it]. [In his moments of] leisure 
from the “ myriad affairs,” 5* [the Emperor] would frequently deign to open 
and read [it]. When it came to [the time for] rest from Court [duties] (3 & 
ij) .o* [K‘o Chiu-ssu] had a painting [entitled] “ Shou-ching-lang hsien shu ” 
FLEE RRR (“The Shou-ching-lang Presenting a Book ”]. [This] picture 
circulated in the world. It had [some] satirical significance in it. Chii-ch‘ii wai- 
shih 4a) PhP B® Cuane Yii 9f fj °° wrote a poem on [the painting] which 
reads: 
“The shih-shu £$ 2% °" loves to inscribe the 
paintings of the po-shih.5§ 
Every day, upon retiring from Court, he writes 
[enough] to cover [his] couch. 
In the k‘uei-chang-ko, upon seeing the 
[K‘uei-chang] cheng-yao, 
Nobody knew that there was the shou-ching-lang.” °° 


It would seem that when K‘o [Chiu-ssu] did a painting, Yi [Chi] had to in- 
scribe it. Hence, [CHana] said [this]. 


always inquired, saying, ‘How does he compare with Cute Man-shuo BhA in 
talent?’ (Lit., ‘[As for] his talent, how is he like CazzH Man-shuo?’). Once he brought 
forth the ‘T‘ai-p‘ing cheng-yao ts‘e’ KPREE [‘Memorandum on Essentials 
for an Administration of Grand Tranquillity ’] which [Caren Hsi-ssu] had presented 
in order to show the ministers of the [yii-shih-]t‘ai (FA) Se, saying, ‘ This is what 
Our shou-ching-lang Cu1eH Man-shuo has presented.’ So esteemed was he.” 

5' Lit., “[However,] as for comparing him with [Yt] Chi and [K‘o] Chiu-ssu, [in 
the matter of] receiving imperial favor, [we find that] he was somewhat distant.” 

°2T.e., Essentials of the Administration of the K‘uei-chang[-ko]. Although this work 
is not extant, to judge by the title, it appears to have been written in imitation of the 
Chen-kuan cheng-yao Fi #QBC BE of the T’ang. For the latter work ef. Robert 
pes Rotours, Le Traité des examens traduit de la Nouvelle histoire des T‘ang (chap. 
XLIV, XLV), Paris, 1932, pp. 104 and p. 262, n. 8. pes Rorours translated the title 
(op. cit., p. 104) “[Les Délibérations] les plus importantes relatives au gouvernement 
pendant la période tcheng-kouan (627-649).” It might also be rendered: Essentials 
of Administration of [the] Chen-kuan [Period}. It is conceivable that Curren Hsi-ssu 
intended the words K‘uei-chang in the title of his work to be synonymous with Wen- 
tsung of the Yiian just as the nien-hao in the title of the Chen-kuan cheng-yao is 
synonymous with T“ai-tsung KF who reigned from 626-649. Cf. pes Rorours, op. 
cit., pp. 348-349. For the K‘uei-chang cheng-yao cf. also Franke, op. cit., p. 37, n. 4. 

*3Te., “affairs of state.” Cf. also the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 21 (ts‘e 6) .7v5. 

5 My translation of these words is tentative. 

°° This is a hao € or “fancy name.” 

°° For another reference to this Taoist master cf. the Ming shih 285 (ts‘e 77) .14v1. 

*"1oe;,. ¥6. Chi. 

°*T.e., K‘o Chiu-ssu. 

°° T.e., Coren Hsi-ssu. 
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The entry in the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 14(ts‘e 4) .9r9-9v6 
further attests to K‘o’s relationship with YU and the esteem in 
which he was held by the Emperor. It reads as follows: 


K‘o Ching-chung hsien-sheng 34: —Chiu-ssu—of my district, upon en- 
countering [the Emperor] Wen-tsung, rose to the position of ®° k‘uei-chang-ko 
chien-shu po-shih. Because he avoided the path of words,*! he retired to 
Wu-hsia 42°F .°? At that time YU Shao-an J} ARAE ®* Asien-sheng was in 
the kuan-ko.** He wrote a “Feng ju [9v] sung” [fm A eS © [“ The Wind 
Enters the Pines ”] ch‘ang-tuan-chii 49%) °° (“long-and-short verse”) and 
sent it to the po-shih.®7 It reads: ®° 


“ [I imagine that] in a painted hall ®° [you] are 
leaning “° on a maid“ in the clear sunlight.?? 


°° Lit., “raised [his] famliy [to glory] and became.” 

*'T.e., “ Because he wanted to silence some rumors.” 

°?T.e., Chiang-nan. See note 24 above. 

*8T.e., Yu Chi. In his biography we read (13r3-6): 

“ During his lifetime he wrote countless pieces of which he kept only two or three 
manuscripts out of ten. Early in life, together with his younger brother, [YG] P‘an 
ME , he built a study in two rooms. In the left room he wrote on the wall a poem by 
T‘ao Yiian-ming [fj Ji 49, inscribing it T‘ao An }4f, and in the right room he wrote 
[on the wall] a poem by SxHao Yao-fu BbSER, inscribing it SHao An. Hence, the 
world [at large] called [him] Shao-an hsien-sheng.” 

** See note 42 above. 

° For this “tune” title cf. Glen William Baxter, Index to the Imperial Register of 
Tx‘u Prosody (Ch‘in-ting T2‘u-p‘u), Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XV, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956, p. 11. Of the four examples of 
“Feng ju sung” poems in the Tz‘u-p‘u wiatf 17.8r-10r that by Wu Wen-ying 
53.3% is the closest prototype of this poem by Yt Chi. 

®° For the “long-and-short verse” cf. Glen William Baxter, “ Metrical Origins of 
the Tz‘u,” HJAS 16(1953) .108-145 (p. 118). 

®7T.e., K‘o Chiu-ssu. 

°° This poem, as I have indicated above, is also found in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 
4(ts‘e 2).14rll-14v2. The break between the two parts is properly indicated by a 
blank character space between the words #% (shan) (“gown”) and 7) (yii) (“im- 
perial”) (14r13). There are also two significant lectiones variantes: & (chin) 
(“ gold”) (14v1) for $f (yin) (“silver”) and Hh (wei pao) (14v1) for ie 
(pao tao). However, were it not for the remarks by T‘ao Tsung-i, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not utterly impossible, to determine from the text of the poem 
as it appears in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu for whom it was intended. 

For other poems as well as two pieces in prose by Yt Chi relative to K‘o Chiu-ssu 
cf. the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 2(ts‘e 1) Ar3-4v4, 4v9-12, 5r13-5v5; 3(ts‘e 2) .6r12-6v6, 
24r2-25r5, 26r7-8, 26r10-12, 26r13-26v2; 4(ts‘e 2).4v10-5r1, 10r9-11, 10v2-4, 11v3-11 
(prose) 21 (ts‘e 6) .7r7-8; 29 (ts‘e 8) .17v9-12; 34(ts‘e 9) .8r4-8v9 (prose). 

°° For examples of @E% (hua-t‘ang) in Chinese literature cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu 
PA BCRBANF (Commercial Press edition), p. 987, 1. 
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Your white hair 7* is not enough to support a [jade] 
hairpin.”4 

{I wonder whether you recall] how many times 7° you 
were on duty in the evening in the 


Chin-luan tien 2> 4 jpy."° 


7° Here the word Ry (i) is placed after the words which it governs. 

1 Lit., “red sleeves.” For an example of the words #L4# (hung-hsiu) (“red 
sleeves”) cf. the “Ts‘ai lien fu” FRI (‘ Rhymeprose on Picking Lotus (Blos- 
soms)”] by Liang Chien-wen ti Day pais in the Ch‘iian shang-ku San-tai Ch‘in 
Han San-kuo Liu-ch‘ao wen Fe EF = {BE = BAW A, “ Ch'iian Liang wen” 
Ar UEB 8 (ts‘e 71). 9r5-12: Fe ERE, ST HE. “ Her] white arms are lifted; her red 
sleeves [hang] long.” 

72 The words Yet (ch‘ing-kan) appear to come from one of the poems by Su 
Tung-p‘o #k HLH" entitled “Hsi-T‘ai-i chien Wang Ching Kung chiu shih. Ou tz‘u 
chi yiin erh shou” PY—- AREA CHRBRKRAR— BA (“At the [Temple 
Called] Hsi-T‘ai-i [I] Saw an Old Poem by His Excellency Wana Ching [= Wane An- 
shih]. Incidentally [I wrote] Two Poems Following His Rhyme”) (BRK 
Kanshi taikan 52793) in the first of which there occurs the line BS EEA Ain 
Bit . “After the rain, the breeze is light and the sun is balmy.” 

*8 For the words Tee (hua-fa) cf. the biography of Pren Jang 38+ in the Hou 
Han-shu 80(ts‘e 30) .13v3-19v5 (18r5): Fes fe . “The old virtues of the white 
hair.” The commentary (18r6) states: “ Hua-fa is [the same as] pai-shou Aw 
(‘ white head ’).” For this use of Ae (hua) cf. also the expression Hey (hua shou) 
which, as stated by James Robert Hichtower, in note 108 on page 183 of “ The Fu 
of T‘ao Ch‘ien” in HJAS 17 (1954) .169-230, “ ordinarily means ‘ white hair.’” 

** The words AiR (pu sheng ch‘ien) “ do not support the hairpin ” are from the 
poem by Tu Fu pam entitled “Ch‘'un wang” #¢'2. Cf. the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 14, A Concordance to the Poems of 
Tu Fu, Vol. Il, September, 1940 (hereinafter cited as A Concordance to the Poems 
of Tu Fu), p. 296,9. William Hune, Tu Fu: China’s Greatest Poet, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1952, p. 105, translated the title: “Look at Spring!” The 
last two lines of the poem read: 

A Wate 58 

THAKA ES 
William Hung, op. cit., p. 105, translated them as follows: “As I scratch my scanty 
white hair, more falls; It is almost too thin to hold a hairpin.” Cf. also William 
Hunc, A Supplementary Volume of Notes for Tu Fu: China’s Greatest Poet, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, p. 64. 

78 For the words M&[B] (chi hui) cf. the fifth of eight poems by Tu Fu entitled 
“Ch‘iu hsing pa shou” #KHL/\E (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, pp. 467- 
469, 82). William Hune, op. cit., pp. 233-235, rendered the poems under the title of 
“ Autumn Thoughts (Eight Poems).” The words occur in the line which reads (A 
Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, op. cit., p. 468): KF SAAB. William 
Hung, op. cit., p. 285, rendered this: “How many more times can he march in the 
procession through the palace gate to the Court audience? ” 

7 The Chin-luan tien was a hall in the T‘ang palace at Ch‘ang-an. Cf. the Liang- 
ching hsin-chi PR Hike by Wer Shu Ei, edited by Ts‘ao Yiian-chung Brce. 
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How, in the softness of the spring breeze,”" 

You halted your horses 7* among the blossoms; 

How you wrote edicts [so late into the night] that 
you were allowed to be given [more of] 
the palace candles *° 

Which illuminated your freshly cut °° Court gown ** 
of fragrant silk.®? 


in the Nan-ch‘ing cha-chi Pa py 4Lé2 (ts‘e 6), where we read (4v3-4): “A spur of 
the Lung-shou shan Pag Py [J rises above the flat ground and there is a hall named 
Chin-luan tien (‘Golden Bells Hall’).” As used by YU Chi, the Chin-luan tien refers 
to the K‘uei-chang ko. 

7 The words aK (tung-feng juan) literally mean “in the softness of the 
eastern breeze.” 

7° For an example of {29% (t'ing ts‘an) cf. the poem by Po Chii-i AES, en- 
titled “Ch‘u ch‘u Lan-t‘ien lu tso” #7) Hy BE PSE (‘ Composed on the Road Just 
(after) Going out from Lan-t‘ien ”] (Kanshi taikan 4.1879), which opens: 

Pe 58 PB Be 

PE KES 
“Pulling up [my] horse, I inquire about the road ahead. 
It lies [high] among the autumn clouds.” 

The words 2$ 279 2744 83 (shu chao hsii ch‘uan kung chu) seem to constitute 
an allusion to the verses in the poem by Huanea T‘ing-chien Pa ERE of the Sung, 
entitled “ Hsieh sung chan Ho-yiian chien ya” DHIR WERE Vii te $F (“ To Give Thanks 
for Sending Milled, Choice Ho-yiian (Tea-Leaf) Sprouts”) (Kanshi taikan 6.3134), 


which read: 
HH A FS i AR 
WRB CREB 
“Eunuchs gave you in the depth of night 
Palace candles illuminated by the light of the ‘bounty of 
rain and dew’ (= Imperial Grace.)” 

*°It should be observed that T‘ao Tsung-i concludes this entry with the state- 
ment: “ By (chien) (‘to cut’) sometimes is written at (shih) (‘to try’). See 
below. 

8! For the words LEZ (ch‘ao shan) cf. the poem by Han Yii be B entitled 
“Chou Ssu-men Lu ssu-hsiung Yiin-fu yiian-chang Wang ch‘iu tso ” Hf] FA ft PG 5h, 
BK RARE [“ Written in Response to (the Poem Entitled) ‘Wang ch‘iu, 
(‘Viewing Autumn’) by Yiin-fu, Yiian-chang, Fourth Elder Brother of the Lu of 
Ssu-men ”] (Kanshi taikan 3.1633), wherein we read: 

Ey Sen SARE ME AT 
HERA SPR 
“T know that [because] of shortcomings I am not of much 
help [to the Emperor]. 
Too long have I worn the court gown in this office.” 
Literally rendered these lines read: 

“T myself know that [because of] shortness and shallowness there is nothing which 
(I) may help. 

Attending to business [too] long here, I have worn the Court gown.” 
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“In the palace creeks ®* the ice has melted ** and 
the water has become pure blue.®® 
Flying swallows [once] again twitter [among the 
beams].°° 
[Despite] layers of curtains ®* the cold still lingers 
[And I sit wondering] upon whom you will rely to send me 
A sealed envelope ®* containing a brilliant letter,°® 


*? For the words BH (hsiang lo) cf. the poem by Tu Fu, entitled “ Tuan-wu-jih 
tz‘u i” vig H BBA (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. $12, 46). William 
Hun, op. cit., p. 181, rendered the title: “His Majesty’s Gift of Clothes on the 
Midsummer Festival Day.” The words occur in the line which reads: pe ARoe 
Re William Hung, op. cit., p. 131, rendered this: “The fragrant silk gauze folds 
up like a thin layer of snow.” 

** For examples of riclbe 3 (yii-kou) in Chinese literature cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, 
p. 1379, 8. 

**The words YK¥F (ping p‘an) are from the Shih ching. Cf. James Lecce The 
Chinese Classics, Vol. IV—Part I, p. 54: JRUKRE. “Is presented] before the ice 
is melted.” 

°° The words EE (no-lan) (lit., “ squeezed indigo”) are found in the third line 
of a quatrain by Po Chii-i, entitled “Ch‘un ch‘ih shang hsi tseng Li lang-chung” 
Fth_ LE BRPAZEBE A [“Playfully Presented to L1 Lang-chung on (the Bank of) 
the Spring Pond ”] (Kanshi taikan 4.2294), which reads: 

DE HT & 
“It (i.e, the water) is just like the color of the fresh 
juice of the squeezed indigo.” 
Cf. also the verse in a poem by Po Chii-i cited by Baxter, “ Metrical Origins .. . ,” 
p. 141: FEPRIL IK An EE. In Baxrter’s translation it reads: “In spring the River 
waters blue as indigo.” 

*° The words Hee NL WER (fer-yen yu ni-nan) constitute an allusion to the first 
of two verses by Liv Chi-sun | 4: FR, cited in the T2‘u hai, Ft, p. 58c-d, under 
the caption “Ti Jao-chou chiu-wu-t‘ing chai-ping shih” Fi 2 HY 5 ES RS 
[“ Poem to be Inscribed on the Studio Screen in the Wine-Tax Office in Jao-chou ”). 
(Cf. also the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 1496,1.) The verses read: 

Ope ae FREI 
Ji A HE EE Bi 
“TYe,] twittering swallows [who] ‘talk’ among the beams, 
Why do [ye] come to startle the leisure in [my] dream 
(= wake me up)?” 

87 For an example of the words fe ee (lien-mo) cf. the poem by Po Chii-i, entitled 

“Tung Yeh” 2% [ Winter Night ”] (Kanshi taikan 4.1824), of which the fifth 


and sixth lines read: 
Ur PE TE 
PE File WR 
“The solitary lamp light is dim. 
The loosely hung curtain is broken.” 
88 An example of VER (ni chien) occurs in the first of two verses cited in the P‘ei- 


wen yiin-fu 1489, 1, under the caption: Fe RAR FLAG ES EB eS [“ Poem 


r 
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Declaring °° that the Master (464:) has reached home 
Among the apricot blossoms [hastened by] the spring 
rains south of the [Ch‘ang}-chiang [f2]jT..” ® 


by Wena Ch‘eng-tsan (Composed) on (the Occasion of His) Return to Lo-yang after 
His Mission to Invest the Prince of Min ”]. The verses read: 
Vea se BIE 
{2 Ee 
“TI held] the purple patent sealed with sealing wax, [containing] 
the brilliance of the Imperial Grace (= the investiture), 
[And my] trustworthy horse [even as] the howling wind 
issued from Lo-yang.” 
This tentative translation might require revision, if the context of the whole poem, 
which I have not found, should so dictate. 
°° For $4 (yin tzu) (“silver characters”) the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu has Bp? 
(chin tzu) (“gold characters’’). These variants may, perhaps, be explained on the 
basis of a passage in the “Hsin lou-k‘o ming” JERR [“ The Inscription on the 
New Clepsydra ”] by Lu Ch‘ui [ERE found in the Liu-ch‘en chu Wen-hsiian 7X Fa 
BACHE 56(ts‘e 28) .20r9-26v10, which reads (24v8-25r3): “Should we be willing to 
apologize much (= consider ourselves inferior) [to the ancients in respect of the ting 
1 from] the Tseng shui #$7K or have [a sense of] shame (= feel ourselves inferior) 
[to the ancients in respect of the inscription from Mount] K‘un-wu Fez [25r] 
[by allowing] the gold characters not to be transmitted and the silver writing not 
to be inscribed?” As to the words 4° AAG BAAR BAB R (25r1-2), the com- 
mentary reads (25r2-3): “ [Li] Shan [Ze] se says, ‘The Lai-hsiang-chi BRSKE by 
Ts‘u1 Hsiian-shan EE: says: “[There is] a stele [in memory] of the mother of 
Lao tzu 46-¥-. [On the stele it is said:] ‘Lao tzu holds in hand the hsien-lu (|Z% 
(‘records of the immortals ’)—{made of] slips of jade (Ef) [with] gold characters 
(oF) and put together with [bands of] white silver (Qe). It records good and 
picks out evil.” The “Kuan shu fu” 9§13*$R [‘Rhymeprose on Reading Books ’] 
by Liv Jen-pen #J KE says: “Jade slips, stone records, silver writing and gold 
characters are clearly inexhaustible and thoroughly comprehensive.” ’ [Cuanc] Hsien 
[ae | BE says, ‘[The terms] gold characters and silver writing mean the writing of 
the inscription on a stele.” For the translation of another passage from the “ Hsin 
lou-k‘o ming” cf. “A New Attempt at the Solution of the Fu-lin Problem” in 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (The Oriental Library) 
15 (1956) .165-329 (pp. 312-318), where, however, the author is erroneously given as 
“Liu Yao BETS 6 
°° For #838 (pao tao) the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu text has BR (wei pao), the 
meaning, however, being the same. 
°*! The line 4s AE ILS (Hsing-hua ch‘un-yii Chiang-nan) seems to constitute 
an allusion to the third and fourth verses of the poem by Lu Yu BEY, entitled 
“Lin-an ch‘un-yii ch‘u-chi” Bis AES) Se (“The Spring Rain in Lin-an Has 
Just Cleared ”] (Kanshi taikan 6.3378), which read: 
AE — Bits #8 
RAE AR AE 
“In [my] little apartment the whole night [through I] 
listened to the spring rain. 
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The wording (jaJ) and the calligraphy (i) [of this poem] are both 
beautiful. As [people] immediately vie to transmit and print [it], this chi jh 
(“ melody ”), then, may be found everywhere.®? 

Chien BY (“to cut”) sometimes is written shih $< (“to try”). 


Finally, the valuable entry in the Pai-shih chi-chuan by Hst 
Hsien reads as follows (2r9-3v9) : 


K‘o Chiu-ssu: Tzu: Ching-chung. He was a native of Hsien-chii {lj} 
in T‘ai-chou 4} .* 

[His] father [was K‘o] Ch‘ien jf .°* From [the office of] wen-hsiieh-yiian 
BC BAP ° he became Chiang-Che f'i-chii YLUf#"ER 

Chiu-ssu, by [virtue of his] father[’s position, in accordance with the] yin 
f [system], was appointed to % [the office of] wet Bi} (“Police Commis- 
sioner”) of Hua-t‘ing 4€22,°° but he declined (AVR) [the appointment]. 
Having met the Wen-tsung Emperor in [his] submerged (= princely) residence, 
when [the latter] ascended the throne, [Chiu-ssu] was promoted to [the office 
of] tien-jui-yiian tu-shih thie BeAP3 °° When the k‘uei-chang-ko was 
established, [the Emperor] specially gave him the appointment as hsiieh-shih- 
yiian chien-shu po-shih #A--[52 3 Bt fH °° +4-.1°' He was ordered to examine 


In the deep lane [early] the next morning [they] were 
selling apricot blossoms.” 

The obvious implication is that the spring rain “ hastened ” ( FB) the opening of 
the apricot blossoms. 

*? Lit., “everywhere fills [all] within the seas.” 

°° T.e., Lin-hai [if ¥i$ in Che-chiang. Cf. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 74-75, F4. 

"Ch, eg, “TIJILD.,” op. at, p. ST7,-n. 8: 

°5T.e., “Literary Associate.” In the biography of K‘o Ch‘ien in the Hsin Yiian- 
shih 229 (K‘ai-ming shu-tien edition, p. 7036a) we read: 

“In [the] Chih-yiian 32 9C [period] [1264-1294] the hsing-sheng 4744 nominated 
him for [the office of] wen-hsiieh yiian (‘Literary Associate’) in Ch‘ang-kuo chou 
&, BU, but he declined [the nomination].” 

°° T.e., “supervisor in Chiang-Che.” In the biography of K‘o Ch‘ien in the Hsin 
Yiian-shih 229 (K‘ai-ming shu-tien edition, p. 7036a) we read: 

“He was transferred to [the office of] Chiang-Che ju-hsiich (FEAR) fu (Rij) t'i-chii 
(‘ Vice-Supervisor of Confucianism in Chiang-Che ’).” 

°7 For the expression 24h (yin-pu) cf. E. A. Kracxg, Jr., “ Family vs. Merit in 
Chinese Civil Service Examinations under the Empire,” HJAS 10 (1947) 103-123 (pp. 
119-121). 

°® For “the district of 4% Hua-t‘ing in Kiangsu” cf. A. C. Move and Lionel 
Gmuzs, “ Christians at Chén-chiang-fu,” TP 16 (1915) 627-686 (p. 631, n. 9), and 
A. J. H. Cuaricnon, Le livre de Marco Polo, Livre III (Pékin, 3 Aout 1928), p. 34, 


n. 3. 

°° See “ Notes to the Introduction,” p. 442, n. 49. 

100 The text has {8i(chuan) : 

1°1Tt should be noted that, in this instance, we have hsiich-shih-yiian instead of 
k‘uei-chang-ko. See note 20 above. 
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[2v] and evaluate all [the specimens of] model calligraphy and famous paint- 
ings 1°? which were kept in the Palace. He was granted an ivory badge so that 
he might have free access to the office in the Palace.’°* Mindful of how his 
father, Ch‘ien, had brought him up well, [the Emperor] granted a stele and 
called [it] Hsiin-chung jjI[#, (“ The Teaching of Loyalty”). It was decreed 
that the shih-tu hsiieh-shih (ij#4-,.°* Yi Chi, should write a text in order 
to make it (=the concept) manifest. 

He grew daily in the Emperor’s esteem.'°> Because of this there were 
murmurs of jealousy.1°%° His Excellency, availing himself of an opportunity, 
knelt and addressed His Majesty, saying, “[Your] Servant, because of an 
insignificant 1°? skill in letters, has encountered [Your Majesty’s] sagacious 
regard,’°5 but, as he treads [these grounds] alone and unsteadily,’°® [he fears 
that] he will experience an abysmal fall.1*° He desires to beg for a provincial 
vacancy (#jj4.)+11 where he may do his best in the hope that he may 
requite in a tiny measure [Your Majesty’s] shining grace.'!2 If this receive the 
Throne’s kind consideration,!!*= he will be most fortunate.” 

The Emperor said, “So long as We exist, why shalt thou grieve again? ” 114 

The next day, when the memorial of the yii-shih gg (“censor”) went in, 
the Emperor pigeonholed it.1!° Usually (#34), when the recommendation of 


702 See “ Notes to the Translation,” pp. 444-445, n. 74. For another example of the 
term YESH, HE (fa-shu ming-hua) cf. the Pai-shih chi-chuan 8v5. 

198 For the expression $i #£2# (t‘ung chi chin) cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13 (1950). 
1-181 (+ Plates I-XXXV) (p. 61, n. 249). 

1% Te. shih-shu (3) hsiieh-shih. See “ Notes to the Translation,” p. 465, n. 136. 

795 Lit., “The regards of [Imperial] favor grew daily [in number].” 

29° Lit., “those who talked showed (5%, Asien) jealousy.” It is also possible that 
these words should be interpreted to mean: “[in the case of] those who talked, he 
saw (58, chien) jealousy,” i.e., “he was envied by his critics.” 

207 Lit., “end.” 

*°8T.e., Your Majesty has condescended to favor me. 

70° Lit., “[my] tracks being solitary and unsteady.” K‘o means that he has no 
partisans. 

12° Lit., “[in his] perishing and passing over there will be no bottom.” 

712 Lit., “ fill [a vacancy] outside.” 

112 Lit., “one [measure out] of ten thousand of the sun’s and moon’s shining and 
approaching.” 

"8 Tit., “If the Throne pity [him], ... .” 

™4T_e., “thou shalt have no further occasion for anxiety.” In other words, “ thou 
shalt have our support.” 

“5 Lit., “there was no report.” This statement is confirmed by an entry in the 
Yiian shih 35(ts‘e 12) .23v5-7, which, incidentally, reveals the nature of the charges 
against K‘o Chiu-ssu: 

“[On kuei-ssu 38B, .. . of the 9th moon ... of the 2nd year . . . of (the) 
Chih-shun (period) (22 October 1331)] the officers of the yii-shih-t‘ai A sh, im- 
peaching the t‘ai-hsi-tsung-yin shih, T‘ung-t‘ung a i, fon the ground] that, being 
unclean through debauchery, he was unfit for spiritual (AA) = AAypp) charges and also 
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a remonstrating minister was not acted upon, then he would tender his seal 
and resign.14® As the Emperor considered [it too] serious [a matter] to go 
contrary to the purpose of the remonstrating minister and [through] his kind- 
ness to imperil His Excellency, he summoned His Excellency and instructed 
him, saying, “It was Our original intention to keep thee, yet [We] do not 
wish to frustrate thy critics.117 It has already been decreed that the chung- 
shu{-sheng] should give thee a provincial appointment.14® May thou tem- 
porarily stay away until We reach Shang-ching [|- 5 .1!° [whereupon We] 
shall summon 12° thee.” 

His Excellency made obeisance and took leave with tears in his eyes and 
yet the chung-shu[-sheng] actually procrastinated with the Edict 1*+ and did 
not put [it] into effect. 

Not long after, [His Majesty] died.122, His Excellency as a result became a 
sojourner in Chung-Wu Fs 1% and I had the opportunity of [frequently] 
being in the company of His Excellency. If the conversation touched on the 
former reign,1*4 then he would recite poems which he had composed, sobbing 
and in tears (UR UAy#E w#) 

It may be observed that human feelings arise from association; °° com- 
panionship 127 [yields] joy; separation 1° [induces] longing. How much the 
more so in the case of a commoner (#j#¢) who has obtained the friendship 
of a Lord of Men ( A. =), but has no way to hold the wu-hao 3 [bow]? **° 
This, indeed, is the greatest grief among human feelings. 


[impeaching] the k‘uei-chang-ko chien-shu po-shih, K‘o Chiu-ssu, [on the ground] that 
he was not good in character, was extremely devious in conduct, and, making the 
most of an insignificant skill, was a sycophant of the powerful, begged that they be 
cashiered.” 

That no action was taken by the emperor is clear from the fact that the histori- 
ographers did not conclude the entry with the word As (ts‘ung) “ approved” or the 
words ANGE (pu ts‘ung) “ disapproved.” 

116 Lit., “ beg to leave.” 

17 Lit., “yet [We] wish to give those who speak a path of words.” 

118 Lit., “appoint [thee] outside.” 

1°T e, Shang-tu _#, the summer capital of the Yiian rulers. See “Notes to 
the Translation,” p. 448, n. 55. 

120 Here ‘A (hsiian) = aA (hsiian-chao) “ proclaim and summon.” 

121 Lit., “shelved the Edict.” Upon an inquiry from the Emperor, they could 
always say that they had not yet found a suitable vacancy for K‘o Chiu-ssu. 

129Ror the terms K4F (ta-hsing) and _-%%{ (shang-pin), each meaning the 
“demise” of an emperor and here combined into a single expression, cf. the T'z‘u-hai, 
FL4E , p. 228b, and 4, p. 56b (3), respectively. 

*28T e., Central Wu. 

124T e., Wen-tsung. 

125 See note 44 above. 

126 Tit., “living in flocks.” 

227 Lit., “ mutually gathering.” 

228 Tit., “ mutually separating.” 

2° The words J, [#2 (pao wu-hao) constitute an allusion to a passage (text and 
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In the night of [the day] jen-yin = qj of the tenth moon, in the winter, of 
[the year] kuei-wei ¥$FR of [the] Chih-cheng 3 jF [period] [28 October 1343] 
[His Excellency] dreamed that there was His Excellency Ping-i 4) # ‘°° who 
summoned him. He casually requested me to divine its significance.1*1 In dis- 
playing [Sr] the milfoil I got the ch‘ien @% 15? of li fff 25° Its oracle was: 
Wi Be FE.ARME A, 1°* [x]. “‘ (Li suggests the idea of) one treading on the tail 
of a tiger, which does not bite him.’ +85 Unlucky.” 1°4 


commentary) in the Huai-nan tzu ERS T- 1(ts‘e 1) .5v6-10. The text reads: 4f3¥ 
FF WZ RZ FRE FG EAR AA HE SHE Hw 
4. It was translated very loosely by Evan Morcan, Tao, the Great Luminant, 
Essays from Huai Nan Tzu with Introductory Articles, Notes, Analyses, Shanghai 
{no date], p. 7, as follows: “An archer who can draw the Wu Nao*® of a Seng Meng 
Tzu ** in shooting the bird on the wing nevertheless, cannot compete with the use of 
a net in the greatness of the bag.” As we are only concerned here with the expression 
ERE (wu-hao) (5v6), I shall confine myself to the observation that in note 15 
on page 245 Morcan expresses in his own words the two interpretations of the 
expression as found in the commentary (5v6-9), prefacing his remarks with the 
comment: “For Wu Nao read Hu Hao.” In note 16 on page 245 he says: “ For 
Seng Meng Tzu read Peng Meng Tzu.” 

As the use of the allusion by Hst Hsien is based on the second of the two inter- 
pretations, I shall translate the commentator’s exposition of it in full (5v8-9): 

“ Another explanation is that the Yellow Emperor (KR), casting a tripod at the 
Ting-hu saya at Ching-shan Fy. obtained the tao #4 and, as an immortal, 
went up, riding a dragon. His ministers drew their bows and shot at the dragon, 
wanting to bring down the Yellow Emperor, but were not able [to do so]. Wu 
is yii FS. Hao B- is hu Wf. Therefore, holding (#J) the bows, they wailed. Hence 
they called their bows the wu-hao bows.” 

As yii-hu, also read wu-hu, means “alas,” the words wu-hao (or yii-hu~wu-hu) 
chih kung mean “ alas bows.” The implication of the allusion as used by Hsi Hsien is 
that K‘o Chiu-ssu did not even have the opportunity to hold the bow and wail, 
because the Emperor died after he had left the Capital. 

*8°'These words constitute a problem. It is possible, as my tentative translation 
suggests, that they are the tzu of one of K‘o’s antecedents such as his grandfather or 
great-grandfather. It also is possible, as suggested by Dr. William Huna on 9 Septem- 
ber 1957, that 4§ (ping) = FF (ping) and that $j (=F ) 3 means “ upholder of 
the righteous cause” with reference to the revolts against the Mongols toward the 
end of the Yiian, especially in the Wu area. If this interpretation is admissible, 
the text should be rendered: “there was an upholder of the righteous cause who 
publicly summoned him.” We must then understand that “ publicly summoned him” 
means “ wanted him to join the rebels.” 

*81 Lit., “its being lucky or unlucky.” 

182 Cf. the Chou I AS 1 (ts‘e 1) .16v4. Cf. also James Lecce, The Sacred Books 
of China, The Texts of Confucianism, Part II, The Yi King, The Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XVI, Oxford, 1882, p. 78. 

188 Cf. the Chou I 1(ts‘e 1) .16v4. Cf. also Leaag, op. cit., p. 78. 

184 These words are from the Chou I 1(ts‘e 1) .16v4. 

185 Cf. Lecce, op. cit., p. 78. 
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I addressed His Excellency, saying, “ As for the tiger, it is [representative of] 
the year in which Your Excellency was born.1*? As for treading on the tail 
of a tiger, it is [indicative of] the final +** movement of [the] yin #% 3° [year 
(1290) ]. [You, my] Master, are useless to the time. [You] are not able to bite 
anyone, but you are fettered by Fate.1#° Perhaps, there will be grief? ‘+ If 
you fulfill it (=the oracle), then it will be the ch‘en fe 14? of [either] shen 
FA 143 [or] hai yy.” 144 

His Excellency said, “ Shen is in conflict with yin.14° I dread it. Hai is in 
agreement with yin.14® There is nothing te fear.” 

On [the day] i-ssu 7,6, [81 October] His Excellency went out with Jao 
Hsii #278, 47 of Lin-ch‘uan fi )I| 4° and myself to visit the Shang-fang 
LE 1° [From thence] we navigated the boat to Lu-an Bi fig .1°° Then Cu‘en 
Chi [RFE 1°" of Lin-hai PR Y¥y 1°? and Cu‘ren K‘uei ZB#e °* a native of 
Wu (4A) .7°* both met us. 

On [the day] ping-wu ,§4F [1 November] we passed the Ling-yen @ ¥#.1°° 


136 The Chou I 1(ts‘e 1) .16v4 has B (heng), not PK] (hsiung). 

87 Lit., “it is [representative of] the birth-likeness of Your Excellency.” As K‘o 
was born in the yin a year (see note 189 below), his “ birth-likeness ” was that of 
the tiger. 

188 The text has rs (wei), an error for K (mo). 

18°'The character {4 (yin), the third of the twelve branches, also is the symbol 
for “tiger.” Cf. Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary, Second Edition, 
Revised & Enlarged, 1912, “ Tables,” p. [28]. Hsi Hsien means: “ Your life is like 
the life of a tiger. You measure up to your destiny.” 

4° This is his interpretation of the oracle. 

*41 This is a rhetorical question. 

42 For this use of ch‘en cf. Gixes, op. cit., p. [72], no. 652: “ The heavenly bodies 
which mark the time.” 

48 The character FH (shen) is the ninth of the twelve branches. Cf. Gruzs, op. cit., 
“ Tables,” p. [28]. It is an odd number—9—which is 3 squared. 

44 The character YB (hai) is the twelfth of the twelve branches. Cf. Gites, op. cit., 
“Tables,” p. [28]. It is an even number—12. 

*°Tit., “is the conflict of yin.” 

4° Lit., “is the agreement of yin.” 

477 have not identified this person. 

48 Cf. HERMANN, op. cit., pp. 74-75, E4. 

14° This appears to be the name of a landmark which I have not identified. 

15°'This appears to be the name of a landmark which J have not identified. 

151 For his biography cf. the Ming shih 285 (ts‘e 77) .11v9-12r5. Cf. also the Yiian 
shih hsiian Bee, ts‘e 30, ““I-po chai kao” RAGE. Irl-lv4. For his poems, cf. 
op. cit., “I-po chai kao,” 1v5-30v10. 

152 For Lin-hai in T‘ai-chou (see note 98 above) in Che-chiang cf. HerMann, op. cit., 
pp. 74-75, F4. 

1887 have not identified this person. 

184T e., a native of Chiang-su. 

155 T.e., Ling-yen shan (WJ) south of T*ien-p‘ing shan (see note 156 below) in 
Chiang-su. Cf. the entry on MM (Ling-yen) in the T2‘u-hai, PCM, p. 210a. For 
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Then we reached T‘ien-p‘ing F{4®,'°° [where] we made obeisance to the shrine 
of Wen-cheng 3% jF.1°’ We stayed there six days before returning, because 
[His Excellency] wanted to contradict 1°* his dream. 

In the ping-yeh FAR >°° of [the day] hsin-hai 32% [6 November] he sud- 
denly had a stroke. After six days he died on [the day] ting-ssu JB, [12 
November] in his fifty-fourth year.1*° 

His Excellency was adept at drawing bamboos and rocks. At first he 
acquired the brush method [which had been transmitted] from Wen Tung 
3c[m] .1°' He once said himself that in painting the trunk of the bamboo one 
employs the chuan 3 style 1°* [of calligraphy], in painting the branches one 
employs the ts‘ao-shu ' #7 style,’°* in painting the leaves one employs the 
pa-fen j\4p [style]1** or one employs the sa-pi #4 style *°° of Lu-kung 
4.45 1°° and that, [in the case of] trees and rocks, one employs a suggestion '° 








a poem entitled “Ling-yen shan,” cf. the Yiian shih hsiian, = 46,346 , ts‘e 76, 
“ Ku-p‘eng chiian-k‘o kao” POSSE HE ASH, lv5-9. 

16 Te., T‘ien-p'ing shan in Chiang-su. Cf. the Tz‘u-hai, #-4% , p. 273d. For a 
poem entitled “ T‘ien-p‘ing shan,” cf. the Yiian shih hsiian, “ Ku-p‘eng chiian-k‘o kao,” 
1rl3-lv4. 

877 e., Fan Chung-yen 7@f)P2¥F (989-1052), canonized Wen-cheng. For a brief 
biography cf. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, p. 215, no. 535. 

15° Lit., “ repress.” 

18° For this term cf. the Tz‘u-hai, ¥-46, p. 78d, where it is defined: = $i AF 
4H. “It is the time of the third watch.” For the “third watch” (11 P.M. to 
1 A.M.) cf. Gmes, A Chinese-English Dictionary, “‘ Tables,” p. [28]. 

16°T e., at the age of 58. Hence we know that he was born in 1290. The dates 
1312-1865 given by Wuirte, An Album of Chinese Bamboos, p. 52, as I have already 
stated, are not correct. 

*°1 See note 27 above. 

162 Te. “seal style.” Cf., e.g., Cutana Yee, Chinese Calligraphy: An Introduction 
to its Aesthetic and Technique, Second Edition, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1954, pp. [43]-[53] (‘‘ Chiian-shu or Seal Style”). 

1°3T e., “ grass-writing style.” Cf., e.g., CHIANG, op. cit., pp. [93]-[105] (“ 7's‘ao-shu 
or Grass Style ”’). 

164 For a discussion of this style, a form of the li-shu #&##$ or “clerical writing ” 
style, cf. CHIANG, op. cit., p. [60], who remarks: “A vast amount of discussion has 
taken place as to the origin and significance of the name Pa-Fen. But the question 
is one for archaeologists, and we can content ourselves here with noting the change 
from rugged uneven strokes to smooth, even, decorative, and regularly incised ones.” 

15 The text has ch‘e (d{ )-pi. However, in the Yiian shih hsiian, = 4, X46, ts‘e 
72, “ Tan-ch‘iu sheng-kao,” 7r9, where this passage, starting with #¢ (shan) (“was 
adept at”) and ending with HK (chuang) (“appearance”), is cited, we find sa-pi 
(“scattered brush ”’). 

266T e., Yen Chen-ch‘ing xa (709-784), canonized Lu-kung. For a brief 
biography cf. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, p. 935, no. 2461. Cf. also 
William Reynolds Beal Acker, Ph. D., Some T‘ang and Pre-T‘ang Texts on Chinese 
Painting, Sinica Leidensia edidit Institutum Sinologicum Lugduno Batavum, Vol. VIII, 
Leiden, 1954, pp. 278-280 (especially p. 280, n. 2). 
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of the chin-ch‘ai-ku 2-GuP¥1°* (“ gold-hairpin-thigh ”) and the ku-lou-hen 
Biase °° (“ old-leak-trace ”). Although why these styles would be beautiful 
is unexplained,1”° yet [in his painting] the life 171 and movement 17? suggest 173 
the hovering of dragons and the soaring of phoenixes. Hence officials and 
scholars everywhere seek to treasure them. 

He was also adept at passing judgment on metal (=bronze) and stone 
vessels of [the] ting HH 17* and i #& 1° (=ceremonial) [types]. At that time 
even Lu Yu BX ,1"° a native of Wu, who was known as an expert, ex- 
claimed that he did not regard himself as having attained to [His Excellency’s 
competence in the field].177 

There was [left by His Excellency] the Jen-chai shih chi FER sea in four 
chiian 4. Yt Chi and Cu‘en Lii [ii ff 1** wrote prefaces for it. After His 
Excellency died, [3v], being all scattered and lost, it was not transmitted. 
There are only two chiian of poems which are kept in the family. 


” 


*°7 Lit., “one employs the idea left [by predecessors] of. . 

88 For the term ch‘a-ku “ hairpin thigh” cf. the Tz‘u- dal, ‘EM, p. 20a-b. 

16° Tn the Yiian shih hsiian, ts‘e 72, “Tan-ch‘iu sheng-kao,” 7r9, we find wu (J#)- 
lou-hen “ house-leak-trace” instead of ku-lou-hen (“ old-leak-trace ”). 

*7° On 10 September 1957 Dr. William Hune suggested that the reading #2 4N ars 
be emended to ERAS 

7 Lit., “ living-spirit.” 

72 Lit., “ flying-movement.” 

178 Lit., “have the appearance of. . . . 

*** For a definition of this term cf. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary, p. 1398, 
no. 11,268. 

**° For an excellent definition of this term cf. A Descriptive and Illustrative Cata- 
logue of Chinese Bronzes Acquired during the Administration of John Ellerton Lodge 
(with 50 Plates), Compiled by the Staff of the Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental Studies, No. 3, Washington, 1946, p. 3: 
‘““A general term for sacral vessels often qualified by a descriptive adjective such as 
fang vil ‘square.’ See No. 30.54.” Cf. also GizEs, op. cit., p. 679, no. 5443. 

*7® Although there is no biography of Lu Yu in the Yiian shih, there is an entry on 
him in the Pai-shih chi-chuan 8r9-9rl1. Cf. also the entry in the Yiian shih hsiian, 
SE AEE , ts‘e 76, “ Ch‘i-chii-hsiian kao ” FEAR FE, Irl-9. For his poems cf. 
op. cit., “ Ch‘i-chii-hsiian kao,” 1r10-3rl0. 

77 In the entry on Lu Yu, whose tzu was Yu-jen RE. in the Pai-shih chi-chuan 
8r9-9rll, we read (8v6-8): 

“As soon as the k‘uei-chang-ko chien-shu po-shih, His Excellency K‘o Chiu-ssu, saw 
(= met) him, he admired (= was impressed by) his [profound] knowledge [as a 
connoisseur] and the shih-shu hsiieh-shih, His Excellency Yt Chi, also esteemed his 
calligraphy. Subsequently they jointly spoke of [him] to the Emperor Wen-tsung. 
Before there was an opportunity for his employment [by the Emperor], Their Excel- 
lencies (—.Z%) had [already] left [their] posts. As the Sire (= Lu Yu) perceived! 
(lit., ‘ watched inwardly ’) that he no longer had friends at Court, then he returned 
southward to Wu with His Excellency K‘o.” 

178 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 190(ts‘e 56) .17r10-18v8. Cf. also the refer- 
ence to him in the passage of the biography of Yu Chi cited in note 41 above. 


” 
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It may be observed: Cuene Ch‘ien if fe 17° of the Tang Hf, because of 
[his] talent and skill, was favored by Hsiian-tsung 4 '*° who designated 
him san-chiieh = $f **' (“ Three Perfections”) and who specially established 
the kuang-wen-kuan JR 3 fig 7° having [Cuene] Ch‘ien as po-shih, but in his 
old age [CuENa] Ch‘ien was driven into exile.1** The chiin-tzu # F- 1** pities 
him.?85 

His Excellency also, as a commoner, waited upon the Son of Heaven who 
gave him a special appointment as chien-shu po-shih. The imperial esteem 
for him was comparable to 1%° [that for Cuenca] Ch‘ien; yet, in the end, he 
died while sojourning. Such is the undependability of talent! 187 

I have read his “ Ch‘eng-nan ” $& jj 1*° [“ South of the City ”] poems in 
[one of] which there are the lines: 18° 


RFT |B 
HE Wat Bie Se AY *°° 


*7° For a brief biography of Cuenca Ch‘ien who died in 764 cf. Gmes, A Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary, p. 110, no. 266. For more ample data cf. William Huna, 
op. cit., pp. 66, 81, 82, 85, 106, 107, 123, 145, 150, 210, and 228 (where “762” is an 
inadvertence for “ 764”). Cf. also William Hunea, A Supplementary Volume of Notes 
for Tu Fu: China’s Greatest Poet, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1952, p. 43 [Pages 65-66]. 

18°This is the posthumous title of Li Lung-chi ZEMEFE (685-762), the sixth of 
the T‘ang emperors. He ascended the throne on 8 September 712, abdicated on 12 
August 756, and died on 3 May 762. Cf. pes Rorours, op. cit., pp. 350-351, and 
especially William Hune, Tu Fu, pp. 41-50. 

1®1T_e., calligraphy, painting, and poetry. Cf. William Hung, op. cit., p. 66. 

182 For this college established in 750 cf. pes Rorours, op. cit., pp. 837 (where 790 
is a misprint for 750), 181, 174, 179, and 180. pes Rorours translated the name 
“collége pour la propagation de la littérature.” William Hung, op. cit., p. 66, trans- 
lated it “ College of Literary Extension.” 

2®8 Cf, William Hung, op. cit., pp. 107, 128, 145, 150, and 210. 

184 Here chiin-tzu is used in imitation of the Tso chuan #4-$-F] (chiin-tzu yiieh). 
Cf., e.g., James Lecce, The Chinese Classics, Vol. V—Part I., 1872, p. 11, 1. 4. 
Leccs, op. cit., p. 18, Par. 8, translated these words: “ A superior man may say,... .” 

85 T e., It is one of the regrets of history. 

18° Lit., “ His being esteemed [by the Emperor] was comparable.” 

*87T_e., Thus talent promises no success, for fate is mischievous. 

*°Te., the “Lo Lu Yu-jen Ch‘eng-nan tsa-shih shih shou” PSREA {CER SE 
were [“ Ten Miscellaneous Poems on (the Areas) South of the City (= Ta-tu 
ABB) in Response to Lu Yu-jen (= Lu Yu)” or, if Lu Yu (see note 176 above) 
himself wrote “ Ch‘eng-nan”” poems—this does not seem to have been the case to 
judge by the contents of his “Ch‘i-chii-hsiian kao” (see note 176 above)—‘ Ten 
Poems in Response to the Miscellaneous Poems on (the Areas) South of the City 
(=Ta-tu) by Lu Yu-jen (= Lu Yu)”], which are found in the Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi 
1 (ts‘e 1) .28r9-24r8. 

18° These are the first and fourth lines of the seventh of the ten poems (28v11-24rl). 

19° The characters in brackets are supplied from the text in the T's‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi. 
Their omission probably is attributable to a copyist’s inadvertence. 
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“The areas] south of the Imperial City 1** [may] 
be developed into farmlands 

And the sea-faring 1° vessels for transporting 
grain [from Eastern Wu] can be reduced.” 1% 


At [that] time he wrote [these lines], because he had once recommended it, 
yet [others] did not regard [him] as trustworthy. Twenty-odd years later the 
Son of Heaven adopted a proposal by the grand ministers to invite the agri- 
cultural experts in Chiang-nan to open up several hundreds of myriads of 
ch‘ing Gj 1° of farmland in [the] Yen[-ching] #e[ i] 7°° and Chi[-chou] {ij 
[}H] +9 [areas].197 Soon Chung-yiian +P Je 1°° suffered much disaster and the 
transportation of grain by sea was interrupted.1°® [Thus the soundness of] 
the recommendation of His Excellency, in the end, was proved. 

Although, in the Emperor’s presence, perhaps, there were memorials [pre- 
sented by His Excellency], yet since His Excellency did not disclose them, 
[I] have no knowledge of them. In view of the above,?°° what His Excellency 
proposed, it would seem, must have contained many helpful items. I regret 
that I am not able to have cognizance of them.”°* 


In the light of the biographical data to be gleaned from the 
several texts which have been cited above, we are in a better 
position to appreciate K‘o Chiu-ssu as a poet, especially as a 


1 For the expression JX (ch‘th wu) which, in origin may have meant “ [one] 
ch‘th and five [ts‘un],” i.e., “a foot and a half,” cf. the T2‘u-hai, a , p. 111d, where, 
from the locus classicus there cited, it is clear that in the sense of “[only] a foot and 
a half [from the Imperial City (i.e., Ch‘ang-an)]” the expression means “ near [the 
Imperial City]” and by extension, as in the present instance, “ Imperial.” 

2 The character WE (hai) (“sea”), the Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi text has 3 (yiin) 
(“to transport”). The substitution of the former for the latter may have been owing 
to faulty memory on Lv’s part. 

198 In these lines K‘o touches on a problem which had vexed the Mongolian Court 
in China since the days of Qubilai Qayan. Cf. Jung-pang Lo, “ The Controversy over 
Grain Conveyance during the Reign of Qubilai Qaqan, 1260-94,” The Far Eastern 
Quarterly 13 (1954) .262-285. 

2° Cf. Gus, A Chinese-English Dictionary, p. 279, no. 2195: “A hundred BR 
mou = 15.18 acres or 6.11 hectares.” 

1° T.e., the general area of the ancient Yen-chou. Cf. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 
22-28, F2. 

19°T e., the general area of the ancient Chi-chou.- Cf. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 
22-28, F2. 

1°7 Presumably, there is a reference to this in the Yiian shih, but I have not found it. 

2°8 Lit., “Central Plain,” i.e., North China. 

°° Owing to the revolts against the Mongols. 

20° T_e., the matter of transporting grain by sea. 

2° On 11 September 1957 Dr. William Hunea suggested that the meaningless SRP 
(tien men) of the text is an error for SABH] (yii wen), lit., “to share in learning 
about [something].” 
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writer of kung-tz‘u. In his notice on K‘o Chiu-ssu, Ku Ying, as 
we have seen, expressed himself as follows relative to K‘o’s kung- 
tz‘u (1r7-8): 

KEWL BHE UFR KSEE REUBHELE FP. 

His kung-tz‘u constitute particularly successful forms. Because I liked his 


tz‘u, he wrote many [for me]. The critics think that they are not inferior to 
[those of] Wane Chien. 


In his unsigned “ Bibliographical Note ” *” on the T“ang Wang 
Chien kung-tz‘u i pai shou HEHE M—BE , Commentary by 
Hicasu Kei #2 (Aoyama Hakki # IANA), Kyoto University 
Department of Literature, 1953, in fifteen folios, Professor James 
R. Hicutower has characterized Wana Chien and his kung-tz‘u 
in the following terms: 

Wane Chien is one of the minor Tang poets (chin-shih 755) chiefly re- 
membered for this series of one hundred? seven-word chiieh-chii verses de- 
scribing scenes of court life. These poems are interesting from a literary 
historical point of view in their similarity to the tz‘u, both in tone and in 
the vocabulary which admits an unusual number of colloquialisms. They differ 
from the tz‘u in that they observe a strict regularity in line length and rhyme 
scheme, but there is no doubt that these too were songs. (The variant 
readings consist chiefly of homonyms, arguing for oral transmission) . 


1In this edition 102. Such numbers are seldom more than approximate, like the r= 


Bw (306) or ee = FG “aries around 320 in the common editions). 


That K‘o Chiu-ssu followed his classical model in the compo- 
sition of his own kung-tz‘u is not to be doubted. There is, how- 
ever, in the case of “ The Fifteen ‘ Palace Poems’ ” with which we 
are here concerned, one notable difference of importance: while 
the vocabulary, generally speaking, is that employed by the kung- 
tz‘u writers from Wane Chien to K‘o Chiu-ssu, the subject mat- 
ter, for the most part, is devoted to the male rather than the 
female aspects of court life. In each of his fifteen kung-tz‘u the 
poet exposes in a graceful and pleasing manner a facet of Mon- 
golian court life in fourteenth-century China. As none of the 
fifteen kung-tz‘u is provided with a title, the following list will 
serve to indicate the nature of the subject matter of each: 


1) The Great Feast 


702 FIJAS 16 (1953) 491. 
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2) The Grass of Frugality 

3) The Auspicious Clouds 

4) The Imperial Collection of Calligraphy and Painting 
5) The Jisiin Feast 

6) The “ Dragon Robe” Garnished with Pearls and Jewels 
7) The Imperial La hi Gifts to the Ministers 

8) Perambulation of the Imperial City by the Imperial 

Teacher 

9) The Shang-ssu EE Feast 

10) Attendance at the K‘uei-chang-ko 

11) The Imperial Tuan-wu %a“F Gifts to the Imperial Aunt 
12) The Man-ch‘ih chiao WH (“ Pond Full of Beauty ”) 
13) The New Calendar 

14) The Hai-ch‘ing ## 

15) The Water-Clock 


Each of these kung-tz‘u, as each of those by Wana Chien, con- 
sists of four verses, with seven characters to a verse. The first, 
second, and fourth verses rhyme. The caesura regularly falls after 
the fourth character of each verse. A transcription of the fourth 
of the fifteen kung-tz‘u will suffice to illustrate these features: 

Ssu-hai sheng-p‘ing i shih wu 
Ch‘ang-ts‘an i san chi chu-ju 
Ch‘uan-hsiian ch‘iin-yii k‘an ming-hua 
Hsien chin Kai-yiian Na chien t‘u 


Aside from the formal aspects of the fifteen kung-tz‘u, there 
also are the stylistic. As I have remarked above, the vocabulary, 
generally speaking, is that employed by the kung-tz‘u writers 
from Wane Chien to K‘o Chiu-ssu. The literary allusions are 
numerous. Although some are relatively obscure, for the most 
part, they are easily recognized. In several instances, the poet 
drew upon verses in poems by Tu Fu #tifi (712-770) , adapting 
them to his own requirements skilfully and successfully. 

While the reader is thrown upon his own resources insofar as 
the literary allusions are concerned, he is more fortunate in the 
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case of the historical allusions, for each poem is provided with a 
summary note in which the subject is set forth in prose in terms 
so specific that its nature is readily apparent. As there is reference 
to the first year (1329) of the T‘ien-li period in the note to the 
third poem (lv5), to the second year (1330) in the note to the 
eleventh poem (2v3), and to the T‘ien-li period (1328-1330) 
generally in the note to the twelfth poem (2v4) and as we know 
that K‘o Chiu-ssu was still serving in the k‘uei-chang-ko*™ at 
the beginning of the Chih-shun period (1330-1332) ,?°%* it seems 
reasonably certain that all the events or occasions of which the 
poet writes fall chronologically within the T‘ien-li (1328-1330) 
and Chih-sun (1330-1332) periods. 

In closing this brief introduction, I wish to express my great 
indebtedness to Dr. William Hune for the extremely gracious and 
material assistance which he has rendered me in the course of 
my study and translation of these poems. From him I have 
learned that, as historical source material, China’s poetry some- 
times rivals its prose in importance. 

I wish also to express my thanks to Professor Lien-sheng YANG 
(49962) for certain references of which due acknowledgment 
has been made wherever they occur in the “ Notes to the Trans- 
lation.” 

Finally, I wish to thank the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt for 
his kindness in reading this study before its publication and for- 
mulating several remarks which, with his gracious permission, I 
have cited in the “ Notes to the Translation.” 


In making these acknowledgments I do not, of course, in any 
manner disclaim responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 


2°8 See note 20 above. 
2°* See K‘o’s preface to the poem in forty characters, translated on pages 397-400 
above. 
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TRANSLATION 


“ Kung-tz‘u i-shih-wu shou ” 


(SB—+EH ) 


“ Fifteen ‘Palace Poems’ ” 
[Ts‘ao-t'ang ya-chi HEHE 1(ts‘e 1) .1r10-3r4] 


[1] 
The myriad states * have offered as tribute the treasures 
which are displayed at the “jade steps.” ? 
The nine ushers * transmit the cue‘ and hold up the curtain 
of pearls.° 
In the Front Hall of the Ta-ming[-tien] Xfi [ B],° 
as soon as the feast [lv] is ready,’ 
A grandee ® first sets forth ®° the solemnities of the 
ancestral precepts.” 
Whenever there is a great feast for the ministers of [families renowned for] 
generations,12 the one who is in charge of the documents of the “ metal 


coffer” 1° must set forth** the ta #: (“Great”) cha-sa #L#% (jasa[y]) 
(“ Code ”) 14 of the ancestors by way of admonishment.?® 


[2] 
The Hei-ho iJ ** (“ Black River ”)—the continuous ”" 
desert of a myriad li # *— 
Shih-tsu tii *° was deeply mindful of the difficulties 
[there experienced] in the founding of the empire.” 
The railing of several ch‘ih R * [in height] protects 
the spring grass; * 
And [before] the crimson steps ** [of the audience hall] 
it is kept for [his] descendants to behold.* 
When Shih-tsu built the palace (~~ f¥)) 25 he ordered that sedge-grass (Pf 


#Y) 6 from the desert be transplanted at the crimson steps [of the audience 
hall] to show [his] descendants lest they forget the steppe.?? 


[3] 
The Prince of the Blood (##+£) ,** having presented the 
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seal,* [while] there was feasting in the 
Western Palace (#4) *° 
And [while, on the occasion of] the renaissance ** of the 
Holy [Dynastic] Fortunes,” there was a celebration 
[in] “ the audiences of the princes with the sovereign, 
[The people of the Capital] were striving to roll up 
their curtains of pearls ** and all at the same 
time to lift up their eyes to behold 
The auspicious clouds * which were supporting the sun *° 
which was reigning over the skies.*” 


On the 2nd day of the ch‘ieh-hsieh [FE (kese[g]) ** of Tu-ling T‘ieh-mu-erh 
Ere bAACGE (Diring Temiir) °° the 27th day of the 12th moon of the first 
year of T‘ien-li ##¥ [27 January 1329], [from] within the seal room *° [there 
was issued the following message] to the su-ku-erh-ch‘ih 3 7G GL Ap (siigiirci) ,*" 
Ming-li Tung-a BAR 3 fAy = (Minglifg] Dung’a)** p‘ing-chang [cheng-shih] 
2P 7H H)* Yiieh-lu Pu-hua AseAZE (Orii[g] Buqa)** yu-ch‘eng A 
“> Ta-tu-ch'ith Fe#PAp (Daidudi) 4° Ha-la-pa-erh oA Hi] GE, (?Qarabar) *7 
shang-shu 32 ,*® and others: 

“There was a memorial from the officers of the tien-jui-yiian HLF; [iE .*° Chi- 
pao-erh 779% 52 (Gibaur) °° t‘wng-ch‘ien [rl gy,°' Ta-shih-man # A iGR (Das- 
man) °? ching-li #&)RR,°* and K‘o tu-shih #f 3 °* [to this effect]: 

“*On the 23rd day of the 10th moon [23 November 1328], when Shang-tu 
_E4@f °° sent a seal hither, [there was] an imperial feast in the Hsing-sheng- 
tien 6132 fey °° During it there were auspicious clouds of ‘ five colors’ which 
supported the sun and faced the [Hsing-sheng-]tien. The officials of our [tien- 
jui-lyiian [such as] the yiian-p‘an E41) ,°° Cuenca Li ff v7 .5* the ching-li, 
Cuane Fu 57 ,°° the tu-shih, K‘o Chiu-ssu, and others together with the 
multitude in front of the [Hsing-sheng-]tien all at the same time lifted up 
their eyes to look at them. They were lush and fluffy. They were not fog ®° 
and they were not smoke. Indeed, they were the [so-called] “ propitious 
clouds.” §1 

“* Since,®? at present, such auspices are timely (}f@H) ,°* let us now give 
a document to the sheng-chia 443g ** to send down (47%) to the kuo-shih- 
yiian fig 8 E.°> If [the kuo-shih yiian] write (#8'"%) [it] into the History 
(3) ,°* how [will that be]? ’ 

“We have received the Sacred Edict (38%) :*7 
“* May you ® send [your] document [to the sheng-chial.’” 


[4] 
The “ Four Seas ” © being at peace,” there is not 
[even] one matter [of concern]; 
The “daily audience ”™ being already terminated,” 
[His Majesty] assembles the sundry scholars.” 


99 33 
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Word being sent to the ch‘iin-yii [nei-ssu] FE 
[A=] |" to bring * the famous paintings, 

It first presents the K‘ai-yiian 6470 * “ Na-chien t‘u ” 
SR 77 


[As for] all the standard [specimens of] calligraphy and famous paintings 
fox imperial viewing, the ch‘iin-yii nei-ssu is in charge of them.7® 


[5] 

[2r] When the famed princes from [a distance of] a 
myriad li ’® all come into the Court, 

In the palace ® wine is provided," hsiao-shao imi ° 
[music] is played,** 

And the “ thousand officials ” ** [wear] pearl[-garnished] 
jackets *° of one color * 

[With] bejeweled belts gathering in the garments * 
which fit snugly on the waist.** 

Whenever the princes who are vassal lords as well as foreign vassals come 
to Court, it is necessary to have a feast in order to receive them in audience.®® 
In the national language (87%) (= Mongolian) they call it the chih-sun 
FG FF (jisiin) °° feast.1 Chih-sun (jisiin) in Chinese (%%H) [is] i-se —f% 
(“one color”). It means that their clothing all is one color. 


[6] 
As His Majesty * will celebrate his birthday ** tomorrow, 
Having made ready the dragon robes, ironing [them] smooth 
anew,” 
The feng-yii 45%,°° in presenting [one], first 
ascertains [His Majesty’s] choice: 
[The one with] the Sui pearls (Pk) ** here and 
there *’ among * the rare gems.** 
[As to] the imperial garments, frequently big pearls are used to coil the 
shapes of dragons. They are inlaid with the rare gems called ya-hu 9aAw 
(yaqu{d}) *°° and [those] called la $ i (Ja{T})*°2 which come from the Western 


Region (pik). There are those which are several tens of myriads of ting 
5 1°? in cost. 


[7] 
Word being sent to the t‘ai-fu[-chien] AMF ] 1° 
to distribute palace fabrics,’ 
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The attendants ** receive the [Imperial] Grace *°** and do 
obeisance before the [Imperial] Couch.’ 
When they finish making [them] into robes, the day is 
not late. 
Wearing [them] they come to the Hsiang-tien @B ** 
and wish [His Majesty] a [Happy] New Year.’ 
Before the /a {ii ,"1° [the Emperor] distributively grants material for jackets 


to his close ministers. It is called pai-nien tuan-tzu F£2~ BEF (“ Happy New 
Year satin ”) .222 


[8] 
The female musicians in the Phoenix City (Js) * 
embrace the “ auspicious vapor ” *** 
And the spring perambulation ** of the Buddhist seat **° 
is saturated with pipes and strings.’° 
All beholding the ts‘ai-lou RH ™" ery, “ Wan-sui” 
BS we! 8 
The “ Auspicious Cloud ” *”® is only found at the edge 
of the “ Clouds of Five [Colors].” *”° 
As a rule, on the 15th day of the 2nd moon, the ti-shih #fip (“ Imperial 
Teacher ”) 1*1 is welcomed upon [his] perambulation to the Imperial City (jf 


E45R ) 12° The ts‘ai-lou is constructed 12% within the Palace and [His Majesty] 
views it [from there].1*4 


ee 


[9] 
The flowers [are as] bright *** [as] brocade in the 
daylight **° and the willows toss [their] silk[en floss],'*’ 
At the time when [we] accompany His Majesty ** to [perform 
the] cho-hsi #28 **° [ritual] on the Isle of the Immortals,'*° 
[Where] the flying waterfall [2v] descends, turning into 
the sinuous river,’™ 
[Until] gradually the Milky Way touches the clear pond.** 


As a rule, on [the occasion of] the shang-ssu chieh _|- B, @j,2** [His Majesty] 
grants a feast at the Wan-sui-shan 35 jpg ly .2°* 


[10] 


[We, His Majesty’s] scholars *** in the spring are 
on duty in the K‘uei-chang-ko #72 7H,"** 
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[Until] the ivory plaque **’ at the “ jade steps ” *** 
shows **° the wei * -hour,'*° 

And when His Majesty’s retinue *** has already turned 
about to go to the Eastern Inner [Palace],'*” 

By the side of the peony blossoms, we are able to 
play [a game of] wei-cht HABE 


His Majesty daily visits the K‘uei-chang[-ko]. When [the clepsydra] shows 
the wei-hour, then he returns to the Inner Palace.1** 


[11] 
Ice mixed in jade bowls, overflowing with flakes 
of snow,'*® 
Fans bound with golden threads, embroidered on red 
gauze,'* 
Imperial poetry on variegated paper,’*’ on the subject 
of the tuan-wu Sii7F:*** 
[These] shall be sent by Imperial order to the household 
of the Princess, Imperial Aunt.’ 
As for the Imperial Aunt, she is the Princess of the State of Lu #HKE 
4s = °° and the mother of the Empress.'5! On tuan-wu, in the second year 


of T‘ien-li [1330], the Emperor granted [her] very liberal gifts and sent them 
[to her] together with an Imperial poem. 


[12] 

Viewing the lotus [blossoms] on the T‘ai-i [ch‘h] 
AWM Ph],*°* [we] float [our] orchid oars *** 

And [watching] the kingfishers ** and mandarin ducks *** 
[as they] sport [amidst] the green foliage,'*° 

[I] tell my little daughter to remember 

That the Imperial robes are embroidered into [such 
scenes as that called] the “ pond full of beauty.” **” 


During the T‘ien-li period [1328-1330] on the Imperial garments there were 
often put little scenes of pools and ponds. They were called man-ch‘ih-chiao 


WMH (“ pond full of beauty ”) 15° 


[13] 


In the Imperial Palace **° [His Majesty] grants a 
feast to celebrate the welcoming of blessings, 
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When the beautiful day lengthens by [one] variegated 
thread for the first time,’” 

And, after the officers in the t‘ai-shih-yiian KBE ** 
have presented anew the calendar, 

Before the [Imperial] Couch,'®* [taking them] one by one, He 
grants [copies of it] to the Princes of the Blood.'** 

Annually, on the day of the winter solstice,!® the t‘ai-shih [-yiian] presents 
the calendar for the coming year. 


[14] 

The generalissimo '** having received the command to 
hunt in suburban preserves,** 

It was decreed to grant him white hai-ch‘ing ##¥ °° 
from Hsin-lo #ti#é °° 

Catching the best [game] he returned home as if playing 
a triumphant air '”° 

And hastened to send into the Palace the swans 


[which he had caught]. 


As for the hai-ch‘ing, it is the best falcon east of the sea (jie He) .17? The 
white ones are especially prized.17* There are those which have [a value of] 


several tens [of weights] of gold (4>) 17 


171 


[15] 
In the “ jade clepsydra ” **° there is concealed a machine 
in which water flows in secret,” 
And, when the pearls *” “ shoot at the sun,” ' a globe of 
lights *”® is moved, 
And puppets by themselves know how to open the “ green 


locks ” *®° 
To salute the Dragon Throne and to announce the time of 
day. 

In the Ta-ming-tien 7 cH} RF **' there is a lamp-clepsydra which is decorated 
with pearls. The interior consists of a mechanism with twelve little wooden 
puppets holding the twelve animals of the zodiac (J§#]) .1®* Every ch‘en fe 
(“ double hour ”), at the first k‘o %J (“half hour”), a puppet, in [its] turn, 
opens a little door and comes out on the board outside the lamp, standing 
directly [opposite] the Imperial Couch 18* and holding the animal which is 
appropriate to the ch‘en (“ double hour ”) , to announce the time.1& 
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Notes TO THE TRANSLATION 


‘T.e., “numerous nations.” The locus classicus of the words [Bg (wan-kuo) is 
found in the Shu ching. Cf. James Leccr, The Chinese Classics, Vol. I1J.—Part II, 
p. 596: 58) Me-BE. Lecce (3.526) rendered this: “. . . and the myriad States all 
enjoyed repose.” 

*T.e., the steps leading to the audience hall. The expression PF (yii chieh) is a 
favorite with K‘o Chiu-ssu. Cf., e. g., the Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi 1 (ts‘e) .2v2, 3r7, 6v2, etc. 

* The words LG (chiu pin) are first attested in a passage in the “ Lieh-chuan ” 
Flot Cu‘en P'o AERA and Lin Hsiang-ju AR FBAN (including Lr Mu 4E Hi) in 
the Shih chi 81(ts'e 22).1rl-18r4, where we read ($r2-5): “And then [Hsiang-ju] 
addressed the King of Ch‘in =-F, saying, ‘The pi B€ [-jade] of Ho Shih Fl KK is a 
treasure which the [whole] world transmits (= esteems) in common. The King of 
Chao ta =, being afraid of [you], did not dare not offer [it to you]. When the King 
of Chao sent the pi-jade], he fasted five days. Now, Great King (7), {if you 
wish to receive it,] you also should fast five days and set up chiu pin nA at the 
Court.’ ” 

The commentators on this passage expressed themselves as follows on the words 
chiu pin (8r5-7): “ Wer Chao HB says: ‘ The [term] chiu pin, then, is [the same as] 
chiu i RK (“nine ceremonies”) of the Chou li ane. The So-yin Se says: 
‘(Under the rubric] “ Ta-hsing-jen ” KITA in the Chou li the chiu pin are differen- 
tiated. [The words here] refer to the chiu fu chih pin-k‘o ARZA A¥ (“guests of 
the nine [kinds of] vassals”). The Lieh-shih chuan Fl|--{@] says: “It is to set up 

= provide) the chiu lao ILA (‘nine [kinds of] sacrificial animals.’)”’ The Cheng-i 
TEx says: ‘Lru Po-chuang 21/{Aj#E says: “As for chiu pin, it means the ceremony 
whereby the Chou King J4]=E completely provided. When the Son of Heaven held 
audience ((#F ). the nine [kinds of] vassals assembled. How did Cuao of Ch‘in get 
the chiu pin? He merely also displayed and installed vehicles and paraphernalia [with- 
out the people].”’” 

In his “ K‘ao-cheng” #§## on this passage in the Shih-chi hui-chu k‘ao-cheng 
SH AEST IES RE 8.81, p. 6, 1. 5, Taxicawa Kitard FEJNMBABPE observed: “ Chiu 
pin also appears in the biography of Curna K‘o 3] iJ. Naxar Seitoku HF hit 
says: ‘ Pin is pin f& (“ [ceremonial] assistant”). The pin #4 —nine men [in number] 
—stood in the Court in order to ceremonialize the envoys.’ I may observe that chiu pin 
is like saying chii ta li BG (‘ providing great ceremonies’). It is not necessary 
to quote ancient books as evidence.” 

The words chiu pin occur a second time in this source in the passage which reads 
(30r10-3v1): “ The King of Ch‘in fasted five days and then [8v] he set up the chiu pin 
ceremonies in the Court. The envoy from Chao, Lin Hsiang-ju, was conducted 
[thither].” 

Turning to the biography of Cutne K‘o Ff] Say in the Shih chi 86(ts‘e 22) .10r10- 
21r7, we read (17v6): “ When the King of Ch‘in EE heard it, he joyed exceedingly. 
And so he put on Court raiment and set up the chiu pin.” The commentary in this 
instance reads as follows: “The Cheng-i says: ‘Liu [Po-chuang] says: “To set up a 
great supply of paraphernalia would be called chiu pin. One should not take the 
meaning of chiu pin in the Chou li as an explanation.”’” 

The next occurrence of the words chiu pin is that found in the biography of Sau-sun 
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T‘ung #L FRSA in the Shih chi 99 (ts‘e 24) 5v1-10v5, where we read: KATRIAM 
Ai}{8. “The ta-hsing[-jen] KATIA] (grand marshal’) installed chiu pin, and 
cues (f= 41)) were transmitted (f§).” The commentary on this passage reads as 
follows: “The Han-shu yin-i EEE says: ‘To transmit from above down con- 
stitutes Iu Jf.’ The So-yin says: ‘Su Lin BRAK says: “When those above, in 
transmitting a word, tell it to those below, it constitutes Ju. When those below tell it 
to those above, it constitutes chii.” Lu is like that which is hsing ff (“to go”). 
Wer Chao says: “ The ta-hsing had charge of the ceremonies of the guests. Now one 
calls it hung-lu 25 he. Chiu pin, then, was the chiu i (‘nine ceremonies’) of the 
Chou li. It refers to the kung ZS, hou 4, po 1, tzu F, nan B, ku PM, ching 
Jp) , ta-fu KK, and shih -+. The Han accordingly took [the word Ju] in the sense 
of lu-ch‘uan }J#4{8 [which means] ‘by turn [Sv] to transmit [the ceremonial cues] to 
let [the people in the procession] go up.’”” Hs1ane Hsiu (a) in commenting on the 
Chuang tzu #£- says: “To speak from above to below constitutes lu. The pro- 
nunciation is lii fA]. [As for] chii Ai} , the pronunciation is the fan JQ of chiu-chu 
Rit [chu].”’” The text, then, continues to say (8v1): “Thereupon, the Emperor’s 
carriage came out of the chamber.” Turning to the biography of SHu-sun T‘ung in 
the Han shu 43(ts‘e 14) .14r6-19v4, we read (16v6-8): “The ta-hsing[-jen] (‘ grand 
marshal’) installed chiu pin and cues were transmitted.” The commentary on this 
passage reads as follows (16v7-8): “Su Lin says: ‘ When those above, in transmitting 
a word, tell it to those below, it constitutes lu. When those below tell it to those above, 
it constitutes chii.? Wert Chao says: ‘ The ta-hsing had charge of the ceremonies of the 
guests. It was the hung-lu of the present. Chiu pin, then, was the chiu i (‘nine cere- 
monies ’) of the Chou li. It refers to the kung, hou, po, tzu, nan, ku, ch‘ing, ta-fu, and 
shih.” [Yen] Shih-ku (Alte says: ‘Lu is pronounced lu Ji .’” 

The “Pu-chu” #47 by Wane Hsien-ch‘ien | 5EAMf* on this passage of the biogra- 
phy of SHu-sun T‘ung in the Han-shu pu-chu HS PATE 42(ts‘e 19) .18v10-18r5 
reads as follows (16r7-8): “ Liu Pin Bil} says: ‘ Pin means the pin 4 of ch‘uan-pin 
{548 (“to transmit [the cues] and to assist”). [As for] the chiu pin, those who 
assisted—nine men [in number]—had charge of the transmission of [ceremonial] cues.’ 
Suen Ch‘in-han Ye hee says: ‘In the note on [the term] li-pin iat in [the] 
ssu-t rir 3 [section of the Chou li it is said that] lii is to be read as the lu of hung-lu. 
To lu means to arrange. The ushers of the guests were nine men [in number].’ Hsien- 
ch‘ien says: ‘The So-yin [on this passage in the Shih chi] cites the commentary by 
Wer [Chao]. There are additionally the thirteen characters: ‘The Han accordingly 
took [the word lu] in the sense of lu-ch‘wan which means ‘by turn to transmit [the 
ceremonial cues] to let [the people in the procession] go up.’” 

When we take into consideration the context in which the above-mentioned passage 
in the biography of SHu-sun T‘ung is found, it is clear from what precedes and what 
follows that the setting is that of a Court audience and that K‘o Chiu-ssu used the 
words chiu pin in the sense in which they are used in the biography of SHu-sun T‘ung, 
not in the sense (or senses) which they appear to have in the other sources to which 
reference has been made. 

*For this meaning of the words {ER (ch‘uan-tsan) see note 3 above. 

5 The words ERE (chu lien) are favorites of the kung-tz‘u writers. Cf., e.g., the 
Wang Chien kung-tz‘u po-shou chien-chu of an) A Pg ETE, [12]r4 and 6, and 
the Ying-yin Chi-ku-ko ch‘u-yin-pen Shih-tz‘u tsa-tsu ARG BARE ARR 


AH (hereinafter cited as Shih-tz‘u tsa-tsu) (ts‘e 6).12r2 and 6. For an example in 
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Tu Fu #£ fi cf. the sixth of the “Ch‘iu hsing pa shou” #K#i/\ BF in the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 14, A Concordance to the 
Poems of Tu Fu, Vol. Il, September, 1940 (hereinafter cited as A Concordance to 
the Poems of Tu Fu), p. 468,32. William Hune, Tu Fu: China’s Greatest Poet, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 233-235, translated the eight poems 
under the title of “ Autumn Thoughts (Eight Poems). The words chu lien occur 
in the line which reads (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. 468,32): Eff 
EA a (4. William Hune, op. cit., p. 235, rendered this: “ Yellow cranes circled 
the palace decorated with pearl screens and painted pillars.” 

While it is entirely possible that K‘o Chiu-ssu used the words chu lien merely 
because they belonged to the cliché vocabulary of the writers of kung-tz‘u, it must 
also be observed that, in fact, there was a chu lien in the Ta-ming-tien FCHA RY. (See 
note 6 below.) Cf. the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu BT BRRFEK by T‘ao Tsung-i Pg 5 
f# (see note 6 below), where in 21 (ts‘e 6) .$r2-3 it is stated: By Be (= I | Hel tk 
x (= FE) He. “Tn front of [the musical instruments] there was hung a curtain of 
pearls with embroidered borders.” 

® There is an excellent description of the Ta-ming-tien in the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 
by T‘ao Tsung-i. Cf. 21 (ts‘e 6).2v1-3r6. A translation of most of the entry was 
given by E. Bretscunemer, M.D., “ Archaeological and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs,” The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, Vol. VI, 
September-October, 1875, No. 5, pp. 305-322 (pp. 311-318). The notes to the transla- 
tion (44-51) are especially valuable. (Cf. also diagrams II and III between pages 
310-311.) 

In my own translation the entry opens as follows (2v1-4): 

“The Ta-ming tien is the principal hall where the Court is assembled on the 
occasion of accession to the throne, New Year’s Day, and the imperial birthday. [It is] 
eleven chien [HJ [in size]. [From] east [to] west [it is] 200 ch‘ih FR [wide], 120 ch‘ih 
deep, and 90 ch‘ih high. The pillared verandah [is] seven chien [in size], 240 ch‘ih 
deep, 44 ch‘ih wide, and 50 ch‘ih high. The bed chamber [is] five chien [in size]. 
[From] east [to] west the compartments are six chien [in size].” 

* The words $4) (yen ch‘u chih) as such are from the poem by Tu Fu entitled 
“Tsung-wu_ sheng-jih ” — Siw esl (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. 
486,1). William Hune, op. cit., p. 261, rendered the title “ Tsung-wu’s Birthday.” 
The line in which the words occur reads: UH YE SE 4D FR. William Hune, op. cit., 
p. 261, rendered it: “I already feel exhausted when the feast begins, ... . 

The ultimate source of these words, however, is the poem in the Shih ching entitled 
Bi 7 PRE. Cf. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. IV—Part II, pp. 395-400. The poem opens 
(p. 395): 

Bi 7 4D HE. 
FEAR. 
Lecce (ibid.) translated these lines: 
“When the guests first approach the mats, 
They take their places on the left and the right in an orderly manner.” 
Cf. also Leccr’s commentary (pp. 895-896, St. 1.) 

In the YViian shih hsiian TRF . “Tan-ch‘iu sheng kao” FIFRA. (ts‘e 72). 
1v8, FIT (so) is a scribal error for 4] (ch‘u). 

* For examples of the expression Ba (hsiin kuei) ef. the P*ei-wen yiin-fu {3 
BHT (Commercial Press ed.), p. 2535, 2. 
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*T.e., “reads.” See notes 18 and 15 below. 

2°Tn other words, “the solemn ancestral precepts.” These ancestral precepts, as 
we learn from the poet’s own note, were the yeke jasay, that is the “ Great Code.” See 
note 14 below. The practice of reading such ancestral precepts did not begin with 
the Yiian. To judge by the entry in the Yiian-chien lei-han Ja@ERAEK, chiian 53 
(ts‘e. 18) .25v9-27v4, which Professor Lien-sheng Yanc kindly brought to my attention 
on 21 January 1957, it also existed in Sung Ge and Chin 4 > times. The translation 
of two analogous examples in Yiian times, cited in the Yiian-chien lei-han (27r8-10 
and 27rl0-27v1), will be found with that of others in note 15 below. 

“Te. “elite ministers.” The locus classicus of the words fIE Ei (shih ch‘en) is the 
Meng tzu. Cf. James Lecce, The Chinese Classics, Vol. II, Oxford, 1895, p. 165: 
Aran tke Bl. JERR ABSA Zant. Gi ZA th . “*When men speak of 
“an ancient kingdom,” it is not meant thereby that it has lofty trees in it, but that 
it has ministers sprung from families which have been noted in it for generations. 

'? The locus classicus of the term 4>[ (chin kuei) “ metal coffer” is found in the 
“T‘ai-shih kung tzu-hsii” KEL AF {“ Autobiography of the T“ai-shih kung 
(= Ssu-ma Ch‘ien J] 45 }%)”] in the Shih chi 190(ts‘e $0) .1r2-82v3, where we read 
(8v8-9): MASE al AG SE SB. “He (= the t’ai-shih ling HHA, i. e., Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien) consulted (= was able to consult) the historical records, [including] docu- 
ments in the stone (= marble) chest and the metal coffer.” 

The commentary on the words M$ 7, reads as follows (8v8-9): “Hst Kuang 
PR says: ‘ MH is pronounced +h (ch‘ou).’ The So-yin says: ‘Ju Shun says: “He 
consulted (hi) data (#¢ Hi) in old documents and compiled (Kt) them [into 
a work].” Hsiao YEN Dye (‘ Little Yen ’= Yen Shih-ku) says: “Ch‘ou refers to 
the fact that he collected them.”’” The commentary on the words Ate ize 
reads as follows (8v9-10): “The So-yin says: ‘It may be observed that the stone 
(= marble) chest and the metal coffer both were places where the dynasty kept 
documents.’ ” 

The interpretation of Yen Shih-ku, it may be noted in passing, obviously is wrong, 
for the simple reason that he considered that the words shih chi (“historical records ”) 
were the title of the work by Ssu-ma Chien, i.e., the Shih chi. Such an interpretation 
is inadmissable. 

In the corresponding passage in the biography of Ssu-m1a Ch‘ien in the Han shu 
62(ts‘e 19) .1r8-238r9 (6v10) the character iat (kuei) is written a8 (kuei). The 
commentary (6v10-7rl) on the passage reads as follows: “ Ju Shun says: ‘ He consulted 
data in old documents and compiled them [into a work].’ [Yen] Shih-ku says: ‘ This 
explanation is wrong. Ch‘ou refers to the fact that he collected [7r] them. It is 
pronounced fi (ch‘ou). fifi (erratum pro $ fi) is the same as [L.’” 

The term is also attested in the passage in the Han shul — F (ts‘e 1) .21r9-21v1, which 
reads: RRA Fas ESI SARL Fa 4a SE ee [21v] LF ia . Homer Duss. 
The History of the Former Han Dynasty by Pan Ku, Translation, Volume One, London, 
1938, p. 146, rendered this as follows: “ With his meritorious followers he split tallies 
and made oaths, with red writing and iron certificate, a golden box and a stone 
chest, and kept them in the ancestral temple.” In note 2 on pages 19-20 of his 
article “ Three of Ch‘ien Ta-hsin’s Poems on Yiian History” in the HJAS 19 (1956). 
1-82, William Hune translated the words SAI} fs #1] FFE 7S FF BER: “* More- 


over, he and his meritorious ministers cut tallies to make compacts, iron bonds [20] 
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written in Vermillion.” (Cf. Hune, op. cit., p. 20, n. 2, for additional remarks on 
these words.) The latter translation unquestionably is preferable to the former. As 
to the remaining words, 4 fi 44 SH [2lv]) 2252/68. it would seem that they 
should be translated: “and [the Emperor’s half of each tally was deposited in] a 
metal coffer and a stone (= marble) chest which were kept in the ancestral temple.” 

In note $77 on page 417 of my article “The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant ” 
in the HJAS 18 (1955) .857-421 I had occasion to translate the commentary (2I1r9) on 
the words MX SLT FLX FF (ER, which reads as follows: “Ju Shun 4n{7# says: 

‘[This] refers to the oath in the “ Kung-ch‘en piao ” Tex [“ Table of Meritorious 
Ministers ”]: “ Only if the [Huang-]ho [Ha] WwW ¢ [Yellow] River’) be like a girdle and 
the T‘ai-shan Kil (‘Mount T‘ai’) be like a whetstone, then the state (= fief) 
will be extinguished.”’” For the translation of the passage (text and commentary) 
in the “ Kung-ch‘en piao” to which reference is here made cf. CuEeaves, op. cit., pp. 
416-417, n. 377. 

The commentary (21r10) on the words HEARS RA SE reads as follows: 
“Ju Shun says: ‘Chin-kuei is like the chin-t‘eng a (“ metal coffer”) [in the 
Shu ching). [Yen] Shih-ku says: ‘The coffer was made of metal. The chest was 
made of stone (= marble). [Thus] they doubly enclosed them (= the halves of the 
tallies). [It was for] the purpose of [showing] care in protection.’ ” 

12°F. 6, read?” 

™Te., the yeke jasay (“Great Code”). Cf. the Yiian shih 2(ts‘e 1).1v1: FAKAL 
HR. “He (=Ogedei Qayan) promulgated the ta (‘Great’) cha-sa (jasal[-y]) 
(‘Code’).” A note by the historiographers reads (lv1): HBRKRER MH. “In the 
Chinese language it is ta fa-ling (‘Great Code’).” The “Great Code” of Ogédei, as 
we learn from The Secret History, incorporated many elements found in that of 
Cinggis Qan. Among other references in Chinese sources to the “Great Code” of 
Ogidei, there are two which are found in the entry on the “Chan-ch‘ih” War 
(Jamé) [“ Postal Relay System™] in the Yung-lo ta-tien FMEA 19,416, 22 
#4). The first occurs in a document of the 28rd day of the 11th moon of the 12th 
year [26 December 1241] of T‘ai-tsung kF (= Ogédei) (who, it should be noted, 
had died fifteen days earlier on 11 December 1241) (9v6-10r2), where we read 
(10rl1-2): “ In case of disobedience, in accordance with the ta (‘ Great’) cha-sa (jasaly}) 
(‘Code’), the criminal shall be brought hither in a cangue (lit., ‘cangue and lock ’) 
for sentence.” Again, in a document of the $rd moon of the year chia-ch‘en FA fe 
{9 April—8 May 1244] (10r4-5), we read (10r4-5): “In accordance with the originally 
issued ta (‘Great’) cha-sa (jasaly|) (‘Code’), let [all] cooperate in the provisioning. 
In case of disobedience, there shall be punishment.” (It is possible, I should note in 
passing, that the words TC “ originally issued,” mean “issued in the time of 
Cinggis Qan,” not “at the beginning of the reign of Ogédei.” If so, the ta (“Great ”) 
cha-sa (jasaly]) (“Code”) in question is that of Cinggis Qan, not that of Ogédei.) 

Among the sporadic references to the jasay in Chinese sources of the Yiian period 
there are some, it would seem, in which by jasay we are to understand yeke jasay. 
For example, in a document of the 18th day of the 12th moon of the 12th year 
{15 January 1242] of T‘ai-tsung (who, it will be recalled, had died on 11 December 
1241), op. cit., 10r2-3, we read (10r2): “In accordance with the issued cha-sa (jasa[-y]) 
(‘Code’) which [we] have received, while wine and rice are being transported, the 
sundry personnel within the chan ME (jam) are not permitted to circulate (lit., 
‘pass and walk’) [near them].” (This, presumably, was a measure designed to 
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prevent pilfering.) Again, in a proposal by Wana Yiin --{# in the Chiiu-chien 
hsien-sheng ta-ch‘iian wen-chi Rite EAE KELME 90 (ts‘e 22) .3r5-38v9 for a code 
to be called the Chih-yiian hsin-fa FICHE [New Chih-yiian Code] we find the 
following interesting reference in which jasay presumably means yeke jasay (8v4-5): 
“Tf, within [the New Code], there are [items] which are not currently in effect, let us 
extract [them from] the dynastic cha-sa (jasa[y]) (‘Code’) as well as from the 
practices of the Chin and establish [them] separately [under] decree authorizations 
(lit., ‘ items’) .” 

Although it is difficult to know precisely, it seems reasonable to presume that the 
yeke jasay to which K‘o Chiu-ssu refers was the “Great Code” as it existed in his 
time and into which there must have been incorporated many articles from the times 
of the emperors after Ogédei Qayan. 

While the literature on the subject of the code of Cinggis Qan is too extensive to 
recapitulate here, it includes the following titles: []. Tlonopn, “ca Unnrucb-xana 
Hw Ynoxwxenie MonuronbcKow gunactin HOaHs-4a0-19Hb-uKaHd ” [“ The Yasa of 
Cingis-Khan and the Code of the Mongolian Dynasty, the Yuan’-éao-dyan’-ézan ”}, 
3anucku Boctounaro Otrgbaenia Umnepatopcxaro Pycckaro Apxeonoruyeckaro 
O6uectBa, [Memoirs of the Oriental Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society], Tomb cemMHaguaTbIi [Seventeenth Volume], 1906, C.-IIletep6yprt [St.- 
Petersburg], 1907, pp. 0150-0168; B. A. PacaHoscknii, Benmukaa aca Unnruc-xaHa 
[The Great Yasa of Cingis-khan], 1933 {I have never seen this work. Cf., however, 
Professor V. A. Rrasanovsky, Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law, Tientsin, 1937, 
p. 830.]; George Vernapsky, “The Scope and Contents of Chingis Khan’s Yasa,” 
HJAS 3(1938) 837-360; T. B. BepHagckuii, “O coctape spenukKoH acbl Unuruc 
Xana” “On the Composition of the Great Yasa of Cingis Khan ”], Studies in 
Russian and Oriental History, edited by George Vernapsky, N° 1, Les éditions 
Petropolis, Bruxelles, 1939, pp. 1-54-+1 page of “Cogepxanue” [“ Contents ”); 
and G. Vernapsky, “ Juwaini’s Version of Chingis Khan’s Yasa,” Annales de I’Institut 
Kondakov (Seminarium Kondakovianum) XI, Institut Kondakov, 1989, pp. 33-465. 

In his notice of IIpod. B. Pacanospcxuii, Monronpckoe npaBo (mpeumylllect- 
BeHHO O6bINHOe) HCTOpHYecKkHH ouepk (The Mongolian Law (with Special Refer- 
ence to the Customary Law) ), Harbin, 1931, in-8, 306 + 42 + II pages, a work which 
I have never seen, [Paul Petiior] remarked in the TP 28(1931).201: “ Beaucoup 
d’informations; des erreurs aussi. En tout cas, M. R. a raison de dénier toute autorité 
aux prétendus articles du yasa de Gengis-khan donnés par Pétis de la Croix et auxquels 
M. Lamb vient de rendre la popularité.” 

Cf. also Karl A. Wittrocet and Fine Chia-shéng, History of Chinese Society: Liao 
(907-1125), Transactions of the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge, New Series—Volume 36, 1946, p. 465. 

2® A beautiful illustration of this practice is found in the biography of Pai-chu ##4£- 
(Baiju), grandson of An-t‘ung Zéfi#, a descendant of Muaali, in the Yiian shih 137 
(ts‘e 42) .11r6-18rl10, where we read (11v10-12r@2): 

“When Ying-tsung RS ascended the throne, [Pai-chu (Baiju)] was appointed 
chung-shu p‘ing-chang-cheng-shih HbeASHA. The princes [who were] vassal 
lords were assembled in the Ta-ming tien KAA BBG. It was decreed that he advance 
{12r] to read the precious precepts (HE) of T‘ai-tsu Ci, [which were] in the 
‘metal coffer.’ [His] manner ( Sa'RE:9) was solemn, [yet] leisurely. His pronunciation 
was clear and melodious. There was none who did not fix {his] eyes [upon him] and 
lend [his] ears [to listen].” 
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This text is cited in the Yiian-chien lei-han Ud A 53 (ts‘e 18) .27r10-27v1. 
It was first partially translated into Russian by the Archimandrite Palladii in note 576 
on pages 244-245 of his CrapHHHoe MOHrombcKoe cka3aHie 0 Unurucxant [Old 
Mongolian Story about Cingiskhan], in the Tpyapi u1enos> Poccifickoé Jlyxosnolt 
Mucciu Bb Ilexunt [Works of the Members of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in 
Pekin] 4 (1866) .1-258, which reads: 

“There is surmised the possibility of a change of the ruling line. <Cingiskhan left 
an instruction in order, in good time, to select and to confirm that heir from his legal 
[245] sons, who [would be] worthy to succeed and to whom the administration could 
be entrusted.» These [are] the words of a patent of Khubilai, on the confirmation of his 
son as heir of the throne (YuS. cz. 115,5). Incidentally about the instructions of 
Cingiskhan, in general. [It is] indubitable that they [were] collected and perhaps also 
[were] composed by Cingiskhan himself. So in the Yui. it is related: <« Jn’ czun’, upon 
accession to the throne (1321), when all the princes had gathered in the hall [called] 
Damin’ dyan’, ordered BeiéZu to read aloud the precious instructions of Taiczu 
(Cingiskhan) , preserved in the golden coffer (Taiczu czin’ gui bao syun’).» Cz. 136.12. 
Golden coffer in an iron room: this [was] the designation of the Court archive. In a 
note to one of the verses of Gun’ sy (in the Yuan’ # syuan’), it is said that in the 
Court of the Mongolian rulers, in Peking, at every feast, preliminarily were read, by 
those in charge of the Court archive, the great ézasa of former sovereigns, in the guise 
of instructions. CZasa is the same as yasa, orders; it is probable, Sali (the Sa rites 
or ceremonies) of Cingiskhan, mentioned in the Yuan’ éao dyan’ ééan’, are his é%asa.” 

Cf. also Professor V. A. Riasanovsky, Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law, 
Tientsin, 1987, p. 18. The “note to one of the verses of Gun’ sy (in the Yuan’ si 
syuan’)” to which the Archimandrite Palladii alluded is none other than that with 
which we are here concerned. 

Another example of this practice, albeit under somewhat different circumstances, is 
that found in the biography of Po-yen ley (Bayan) in the Yiian shih 127 (ts‘e 39). 
1r4-20v4, where we read (19v4-7): 

“When Ch‘eng-tsung ia ascended the throne in the Ta-an-ko KAA at 
Shang-tu _- @f$, there were misgivings among the Princes of the Blood. Po-yen 
(Bayan) , sword in hand, stood on the steps of the audience hall and narrated the pur- 
pose for which Ch‘eng-tsung was enthroned, setting forth the precious precepts of the 
Imperial Ancestors (ii 52 EH) and exalting the will [of the deceased emperor]. 
[His] speech and [the expression of his countenance] both were solemn. The Princes 
of the Blood, trembling, hurried to the hall to make obeisance.” 

Cf. also Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Biography of Bayan of the Barin in the 
Yiian shih,” HJAS 19 (1956) .185-308 (p. 271). 

For the source of this passage cf. Yuan Ming-shan TU BA 3, “ Ch‘eng-hsiang Huai- 
an Chung-wu Wang pei” ZR ABE Be BRE R [“Stele (in Memory) of the 
Ch‘eng-hsiang, Huai-an Chung-wu Wang ”], Kuo-ch‘co wen-lei fj rei Bae 2] 24 (ts‘e 7). 
llrl-19rl0, where we read (16v7-10): 

“In the fourth moon [27 April—25 May 1294] Ch‘eng-tsung ascended the imperial 
throne in the Ta-an-tien 7‘S#R at Shang-tu. At that time there were misgivings 
among the Princes of the Blood. The [Chung-wu] Wang, sword in hand, set forth the 
precious precepts of the Imperial Ancestors and narrated the purpose for which 
Ch‘eng-tsung was enthroned. [His] speech and [the expression of his] countenance 
both were solemn. The princes trembled and hurried below the Hall to make 
obeisance.” 
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Cf. also CLEAvEs, op. cit., p. 284. 

In the biography of K‘ang-li T‘o-t‘o HE ABABA (Qangli Toly]ts) in the Yiian 
shih 188 (ts‘e 42) .1r4-6v3, where there appears to be reference in rather general terms 
to the practice of reading the yeke jasay, there is related a specific instance of the 
reading of a speech by To[y]t6 at a feast. The passage in question reads as follows 
(8v8-4r4) : 

“The one who succeeded Hai-tu {$4 (Qaidu) as prince was named Ch‘a-pa-erh 
BE AG (Cabar). He had always admired the reputation (RA) of Wu-tsung jf 
— . At this time, leading the sundry princes, he submitted (lit., ‘adhered inwardly ’) . 
It was decreed that a feast be specially spread [for him] in the Palace (ARE). Cus- 
tomarily, whenever there was a great feast, [the Emperor] always ordered [his] close 
ministers to proclaim the royal policies BS =E FE ) as information and admonition. 
T‘o-t‘o (To[y]t6) recommended Chih-erh[4r]-ha-hu Reem (jiryaqu) and had 
[him] prepare (lit., ‘furnish’) his speech (lit., ‘ words’) to show \.it., ‘ present’) [to 
the Emperor]. [The latter] was, indeed, pleased. (Lit., ‘They, indeed, matched the 
Directive.’). Wu-tsung exclaimed, saying, ‘Po-erh-hu f@ #7 (Borlo}yull}) and 
Po-erh-chu fe BIC (Borju) [were] the heroes among men ( NEE in the reign of 
yore. T‘o-t‘o (To[y]t6) is the hero among men in the present age.’ Thereupon, he 
handed [the draft of] the speech back (lit., ‘took the words which he had presented 
and gave [them]’) to T‘o-t‘o (To[y]t6). When the sundry princes and the grand 
ministers donned [their] feast robes and took their places, T‘o-t‘o (To[y]t6), at his 
place (lit., ‘ mat’) (= standing up), set forth the causes for which the sundry vassals 
in the Northwest had first rebelled and finally submitted and the significance of 
[their] repentance (lit., ‘quitting rebellion’) and reform (lit., ‘ proffering obedience ’). 
The words and the meaning were clear and fluent. The listeners nodded [approval] and 
admired [him].” 

Another example of the exposition of the ancestral precepts, although not immedi- 
ately pertinent to our text, seems to be of sufficient interest to warrant including a 
translation of it here. It is cited in the Yiian-chien lei-han (27r8-10) from the 
biography of Yt Chi JRE in the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 54) .4r4-15r8, where it reads as 
follows (9r6-9v4): 

“ Yu] Chi, considering that, in entering to wait upon the [Emperor during the 
latter’s moments of] leisure, there was no [way of] rendering assistance to the govern- 
ment of the time and, moreover, that those who were jealous [of him] were many [in 
number], then [together] with the ta-hsiieh-shih KE, Hu-tu-lu Tu-erh-mi-shih 
22 #0 43. ABs 5A FE (Qudlu[y] Diirmis), and others advanced, saying, 

““*TSince] Your Majesty has come out (=has ascended the throne), there only 
are evident the construction of the k‘uei-chang-ko 4 Tt Ba, the reading of books, and 
the appointment of hsiich-shih #4-} personnel for consultation. We, [Your Majesty’s] 
Servants, are among the personnel, but have no special service to [offer in] return. We 
fear that [this] might compromise [the glory of Your Majesty’s] Holy Virtue. Pray 
allow [us,] Your Servants to resign [our] posts.’ 

“The Emperor said, 

“*Formerly, Our ancestors, were wise and intelligent. [As to] the [right] way in 
which to effect good government, they were born knowing it. We, in [Our] early years, 
made Our way through difficult situations. [9v] As compared with Our ancestors, 
since [We] lack inborn wisdom (lit., “the clarity of knowing upon birth”), in [the 
matter of] right government (lit., “ government-embodiment”) of the nation, can 
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[We] completely understand [it]? Hence, [We] have set up the k‘uei-chang-ko and 
have appointed the hsiieh-shih personnel daily to set forth before [Us] the clear precepts 
of [Our] ancestors (ii 2 BA @l|) and [the examples of] success and failure of order 
(= good government) and disorder (= bad government) of antiquity. May you [use] 
all that which [you] have learned to help [Us in the fulfillment of] Our purpose. As for 
military and civil affairs, there are (lit., “ by themselves they have”) the [chung-shu-] 
sheng (HAPE|AA, the [ch‘u-mi-lyiian (faxes |GE, and the fyii-shih-lt‘ai (TDS 
to bear the responsibility for them. They are not your responsibility. May you not 
resign again.’” 

Cf. also the Yiian shih $4 (ts‘e 11) .Sv9-4r5. 

As a possible vestige of the practice of reading the yeke jasay and analogous docu- 
ments there may be cited the interesting remark in the Erdeni-yin Tobéi, Mongolian 
Chronicle by Sayang Seéen with a Critical Introduction by The Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert, C.1.C.M., Arlington, Virginia, and an Editor’s Foreword by Francis Wood- 
man C.eaves, Associate Professor of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard University, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956, Part I, p. 37: 

“.. . On rapporte qu’autrefois, 4 certains jours de l’année, les tayiji d’Uiidin s’assem- 
blaient par petits groupes chez l’un ou I’autre d’entre eux qui possédait un manuscrit 
de la chronique de Sayang-seten, pour en écouter la lecture, et qu’alors il barraient la 
porte de la tente et en interdisaient l’entrée aux yara‘t3‘t (= roturiers) .” 

*6T.e., the Baljuna River. Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Historicity of the 
Baljuna Covenant,” HJAS 18 (1955) 357-421 (p. 400, n. 262). Cf. also Paul Pexuior 
et Louis Hamsts, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou, 
Tome I, Leiden, 1951, p. 44, n. 1, and especially William Hune, “Three of Ch‘ien 
Ta-hsin’s Poems on Yiian History,” HJAS 19 (1956) .1-32 (pp. 20-24, n. 4). 

In my translation of this poem in “The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant,” 
pp. 417-418, the characters 34 Ya} (p. 417) were inadvertently transposed. For the 
variant reading iy (Mo-ho) see note 24 below. 

*7For the variant reading Ue (chin sha-mo) (“golden desert”) see note 24 
below. 

18 For the li cf. Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary (Second edition, 
Revised and enlarged, 1912), p. [864], no. 6870: “A measure of length reckoned at 
360 2% paces or 1800 feet = 1894.12 ft. English.” Here, the words BE (wan li) 
(“a myriad li”) really mean “ limitless.” 

2°T.e., Qubilai Qayan, canonized Seten Qayan, who was born on 23 September 
1215, ascended the throne on 6 May 1260, and died on 18 February 1294. Cf. A. C. 
Mout ge, “A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 45 (1914) [124] 
+ “A Table, etc.” Cf. also Paul Ratcunevsxy, Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1987), 
p. XI, note 4. 

*°'The locus classicus of the words £l] 3 (ch‘uang yeh) is the Meng tzu, where we 
read: #F-$-@l|3=. Cf. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 175. Lecce (ibid.) rendered these 
words: “A prince lays the foundation of the inheritance, . . . .” 

*1 The length of the ch‘th varied, as is known, from period to period. Cf., however, 
Gites, op. cit., p. [248], no. 1992. For the variant reading ea (ch‘tieh wang) 
(“would pause to gaze upon”) see note 24 below. 

*2 For examples of the term #5 (ch‘un-ts‘ao) in Chinese literature cf. the P‘ei-wen 
yiin-fu, p. 2000,1. For the variant reading wa (ch‘ing-ts‘ao) (“green grass”) see 
note 24 below. For an additional reference to this grass in a poem by a later poet cf. 
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Wane Feng 3 (1319-1388), “Hou wu-t‘i wu shou” #4 fAF, H (“Five Later 
Poems Without Titles”), Wu-ch‘i-chi FRYR LE 4 F, 24r7-9, in the Chih-pu-tsu chai 
ts‘ung-shu An ARE SE (ts‘e 108-109). For a translation of the poem cf. CLEAVEs, 
“The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant,” pp. 412-414. 

2° For the term J}H# (tan-ch‘ih) (lit., “cinnabar courtyard”) cf. the explanation 
in the Han kuan-i JR’es (#E of Yrxc Shao RETIN (circa 140-206) in the P*ing-chin- 
kuan ts‘ung-shu ARE AEPEB (ts‘e 5),  , 22v10-11, where it is said: “ [As to] its 
sides, they paint the base with cinnabar. Hence, it is called tan-ch‘th.” Cf. Grues, 
op. cit., p. [247], no. 1987. Cf. also the Tz‘u-hai, -—-4£, p. 96a. As I remarked in 
“The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant,” p. 413, n. 346, this and other texts 
relative to the term tan-ch‘ih merit a careful study, as they present many problems. 

24 As I remarked on page 418 of “The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant,” this 
poem was cited by Yeu Tzu-ch‘i HE Fy in an entry in his Ts‘ao-mu-tzu FAK 
4(ts‘e 4) .5r3-7. Prefaced by Yru’s remarks, including the wrong attribution of author- 
ship (see note 27 below), the poem reads as follows (5r6-7) : 

“The Mo-ho iy (‘ Black River’)—the golden 
desert of a myriad lii— 

Shih-tsu, deeply mindful of the difficulties [there 
experienced] in the founding of the empire, 

Would pause to gaze upon the green grass protected 
by the railing; 

And [before] the crimson steps [of the audience hall] 
it is kept for [his] descendants to behold.” 

The poem as cited by Yeu Tzu-ch‘i contains four variant readings: (1) {iJ 
(Mo-ho) (“Black River”) for iy (Hei-ho) (“Black River”). (See note 16 
above.) # (mo) is an obvious error for (hei). Cf. Cueaves, op. cit., p. 419, n. 
397; (2) Sibi (chin sha-mo) (“golden desert”) for EP YA (lien sha-mo) 
(“continuous desert”). (See note 17 above.) Dr. William Hune informed me on 
27 December 1955 that, in his opinion, the reading a (chin) (“golden”) is better 
than the reading uo (lien) (“continuous”). Cf. Cieaves, op. cit., p. 419, n. 398; 
(3) pAlb | (ch‘iieh wang) (“would pause to gaze upon”) (lit., “would withdraw 
[from other occupations] to gaze upon”) for BR (shu ch‘th) (“several ch‘th”). 
(See note 21 above.) With the former instead of the latter reading, the grammatical 
construction of the entire line is different. Cf. Cieaves, op. cit., p. 419, n. 399; and 
(4) pas (ch‘ing-ts‘ao) (“green grass”) for pa=3 (ch‘un-ts‘ao) (“spring grass”). 
(See note 22 above.) Cf. CLEAvEs, op. cit., p. 419, n. 400. 

The poem was also quoted with the correct attribution of authorship in the Ch‘in- 
ting Jih-hsia chiu-wen k'ao e5E A FARA 30(ts‘e 8).11v8-9. The only variant 
readings to be noted are 4 (chin) (“golden”) instead of 3H (lien) (“continuous ”) 
and ay (ch‘ing) (“green”) instead of FE (ch‘un) (“spring”). As the source from 
which the editors of the Jih-hsia chiu-wen k‘ao extracted the poem is given as the Yii- 
shan ya-chi E WHEE, it is clear that these two variants were already current in 
an earlier edition of the Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi. 

*5 For this term cf. BRETSCHNEIDER, op. cit., pp. 307, 308, and 309. 

°° BRETSCHNEIDER, op. cit., p. 317, observed: 

“Before quitting the description of the ancient palaces of Khanbaligh, let me 
mention a curious statement found in the Ji hia. In this work (chap. xxx, fol. 11), 
two authors of the Yiian dynasty are quoted, who report that Coubilai khan, after 
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having built the palaces in Peking, gave orders to bring from the Wie Sha-mo 
(Mongolian desert), a kind of grass which the Chinese authors call }$@i so-ts‘ao or 
WH ts‘ing-ts‘ao (blue grass), and to cultivate it in the courts of the palace, that 
his sons and grandsons might not forget the steppes (Ri Hf}), and that the emperor 
himself might always remember his modest origin. This grass was also called ‘the 
grass of the oath of moderation (QE)? The plant in question, according to the 
drawing in the Chinese botany Chi wu ming shi t‘u kao chap. xxv, fol. 83 (a grass 
with bulbous roots is represented), seems to be a grass belonging to the Cyperaceous 
order.” 

?7 This note by K‘o Chiu-ssu was cited in the Jih-hsia chiu-wen k‘ao 80 (ts‘e 8) .11v4- 
5 from the Yii-shan ya-chi with the omission of the word 4 (ming) (“ordered ”’) 
and with the insignificant variant 4f— (wu) (“lest”) instead of HE (mu) (“lest”). 

On pages 418-419 of “The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant” I translated the 
corresponding note by Yeu Tzu-ch‘i which reads as follows (5r3-7): 

“Emperor Shih-tsu of the Yiian, being mindful of the difficulties experienced by 
T‘ai-tsu in the founding of the empire, had a clump of grass taken from the place 
where he (= T“ai-tsu) had lived and set [out] before the crimson steps [of the audience 
hall] in the palace. He called it shih-chien-ts‘ao (EX (‘ swear-frugality-grass ’) . 
It would seem that he wanted to have [his] posterity in later ages learn diligent and 
frugal moderation. 

“As to the several tens of kung-tz‘u [composed] by Ta Pu-hua EAE (Da Buqa) 
of the ta-ssu-nung KAe during the Chih-cheng #2 JF. period (1841-1368), one of 
them reads: a 

Yes Tzu-ch‘i then cited the poem which has been translated in note 24 above. 
For the moment, I am not able to explain in a satisfactory manner YeEH’s wrong 
attribution of authorship. 

28 Properly, “Prince du sang et de premier rang,” as observed by Louis Hamsis, 
Le chapitre cviiti du Yuan che, Tome I, Leiden, 1954, p. 13, n. 6. 

This Prince was the Ch‘i Wang EE (“ Prince of Ch‘i”) whose personal name 
was Fj bk 7K 5 (Orii[g] Temiir). Cf. Hamers, op. cit. pp. 19-18, n. 5. Cf. 
also the Yiian shih 32 (ts‘e 11).16r5 and 7 and 17v2. As remarked by Hamais, op. cit., 
p. 13, n. 5, Orii[g] Temiir died on 5 February 1329. 

2° The story of the seal which was presented to Wen-tsung F/ jayayatu Qayan 
on 28 November 1328 may be gleaned from several texts, beginning with the Yiian 
shih 32(ts‘e 11) .16r5-8, where we read: 

“[On hsin-ch‘ou 3EFL . . . of the 10th moon . . . of the Ist year of Tien-li KF 
(14 November 1328)] the Prince of Ch‘, Yiieh-lu T‘ieh-mu-erh (Orii[g] Temiir), the 
Tung-lu Meng-ku yiian-shuai RRA 5chib, Pu-hua T‘ieh-mu-erh AAAEHEAR GL 
(Buqa Temiir), and others invested Shang-tu _- 4s with troops and Tao-la Sha 
2) fi] YJ> (Daula S-a) and others, holding the Imperial Seal, came out to surrender. 
The Prince of Liang 32 , Ch‘an jif@ , escaped and the Prince of Liao ZF , To-t‘o 
HEHE (Tolylts), was killed by the Prince of Ch‘i, Yiieh-lu T‘ieh-mu-erh (Griilg] 
Temiir). Then he collected the tally-seals (#£FJ) of the princes of Shang-tu.” 

In the Yiian shih $2(ts‘e 11).17v1-6 we further read: 

“On keng-hsii Be pe [. . . of the 10th moon . . . of the Ist year of T‘ien-li (23 
November 1328)] the Emperor presided over the Hsing-sheng tien si Bp py and the 
Prince of Ch‘i, Yiieh-lu T‘ieh-mu-erh (Orii[g] Temiir), the princes Pieh-ssu T‘ieh-mu- 


erh 31 FBSA 52, (Bes Temiir), A-erh-ha-shih-li fa] 54 0G 5288 (Aryasiri), Na-hai- 
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han FH tt 7 (Noqaiqan) as well as the Tung-lu Meng-ku yiian-shuai, Pu-hua T‘ieh- 
mu-erh (Bugqa Temiir), and others presented the Imperial Seal. When Tao-la Sha 
(Daula S-a) and others, following [them], arrived in the Capital (Bi), they were 
put in prison. Messengers were severally dispatched to order the hsing-sheng STH 
and the nei-chiin PY #f to demobilize in order to give respite to the population. The 
wife and male and female slaves and the fields and residence of the eunuch Po T‘ieh- 
mu-erh {AREZR FE (Be[g] Temiir) were granted to Sa-tun HER (Sadun) .” 

In the biography of Po-ta Sha ew (?Baidaly] S-a) in the Yiian shih 124 
(ts‘e 39) .15v8-16v3, we read (16r6-7): 

“When Tao-la Sha (Daula S-a) revolted (AiR FE) , the troops at Shang-tu crumbled. 
Po-ta Sha (?Baidal[y] S-a), bearing the seal intact (lit., ‘the seal and [its] ribbons’), 
came to present [it]. Wen-tsung commended him and appointed him t‘ai-fu 
fi . Moreover, he was appointed cha-lu-hu-ch‘ih ALAA ZR (jaryuéi) .” 

Although (?)Baida[y] S-a may have participated in the recovery of the seal at 
Shang-tu, it is inconceivable, as implied by this passage in his biography, that he 
himself presented it to the emperor. Presumably, he was in the party which repaired 
to the palace with the seal, where he may have witnessed its presentation by Orii[g] 
Temiir and others. 

In the biography of Yen T‘ieh-mu-erh #HEGRAK 5@ (El Temiir) in the Yiian shih 138 
(ts‘e 42) .6v4-16v6 we read (12r3-7): 

“Prior to this, the Prince of Ch‘i, Yiieh-lu T‘ieh-mu-erh (Orii[g] Temiir), and the 
Tung-lu Meng-ku yiian-shuai, Pu-hua T‘ieh-mu-erh (Buqa Temiir), had heard that 
Wen-tsung wee had ascended the throne and so, taking the field Cee Fr), they 
hurried to Shang-tu and invested it. At that time [the faction at] Shang-tu had 
repeatedly suffered defeat and its situation was desperate. 

“On jen-yin Liz [15 November 1828] Tao-la Sha (Daula §-a), half naked, holding 
the Imperial seal, came out and begged to die. The Prince of Ch‘i detailed troops 
to guard [him] and escort him to the Capital. 

“On keng-hsii [28 November 1828] Wen-tsung presided over the Hsing-sheng-tien 
and received the Imperial seal. He sent Tao-la Sha (Daula $-a) down to prison. 
The Two Capitals [were then in a state of] peace.” 

In the preface to a section of the Ching-shih ta-tien tk A, no longer extant, 
entitled “P‘ing Tao-la Sha” 2 FR Ha Y> (“The Pacification of Daula S-a”) and 
preserved in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 41(ts‘e 12) .37v2-38v2, we read (38r9-38v2) : 

“On [the day] keng-hsii of the 10th moon [23 November 1328] the Prince of Chi, 
Yiieh-lu T‘ieh-mu-erh (Orii[g] Temiir), presented the seal and the great ministers 
memorialized [to the effect] that the various [88v] armies should be demobilized and 
that, as for Tao-la Sha (Daula S-a), he should be executed in the market place. 
[All this] within three months. (Lit., ‘ Within thrice passing through moons.’ I.e., 
from the 8th to the 10th moon.) Everything that brought the Empire to a state of 
peace is here put in writing.” 

In the “ T‘ai-shih T‘ai-p‘ing Wang ting-t‘se yiian hsiin-chih pei” KPA FE 
De eas [“ Stele (in Commemoration) of the Great Merit / Achievement 
Which Established the Strategy (i.e., Relative to the Issues Affecting the Ascension 
of the Emperor to the Throne), of the T“ai-shih, T‘ai-p‘ing Wang ”] by Ma Tsu-ch‘ang 
ik in the Ma Shih-t‘ien hsien-sheng chi B 4H HAE 14(ts‘e 8) .6v5-11r8 
we read (10r2-5): 

“The Prince of Ch‘i, Yiieh-lu T‘ieh-mu-erh (Orii[g] Temiir) and the yiian-shuai 
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sc hp , Pu-hua T‘ieh-mu-erh (Buga Temiir), then, took the field and approached K‘ai- 
ping BA7®, saying, ‘The Emperor has ascended the throne (EX) in Ta-tu 
F#P. Do you know it?’ 

“The disloyal minister Tao-la Sha (Daula S-a), as a prisoner (lit., ‘imprisoning 
[his] head.’), begged to die. 

“On keng-hsii, the 22nd day of the 10th moon [23 November 1328], bearing the 
Imperial seal, they came to present [it]. The great work, then, was settled.” 

*°T e., the Hsing-sheng tien Bit FE Ry , as we learn from K‘o’s own note immediately 
below as well as the texts cited in note 29 above from the Yiian shih 32(ts‘e 11). 
17v1-6 and the Yiian shih 138 (ts‘e 42) .12r3-7. For the Hsing-sheng tien see note 56 
below. 

As receiving the seal was the symbol of the revival of the dynastic fortune, the 
feast, therefore, was in celebration of receiving the seal. 

*1 For a thorough discussion of the term chung-hsing Hh fl cf. Lien-sheng YAnc, 
“Toward a Study of Dynastic Configurations in Chinese History,” HJAS 17 (1954). 
829-345 (pp. 331-332). 

°°? For examples of the term ZLiE (sheng-tsu) cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 2657, 3. 

*°The words $#[fJ are from the Lun yii Ha. Cf. James Lecce, The Chinese 
Classics, Vol. I, Oxford, 1893, p. 248: 42/8522 34,40 fl . ... “At the services of 
the ancestral temple, and at the audiences of the princes with the sovereign, . . . .” 
Cf. also Leccr, 1.249: 18h & |e), FE aH PR Ti (7 - “*who but princes have to do 
with ancestral temples, and with audiences but the sovereign?’” Cf. further LeccE 
1.248, 6. 

**The words PEFERE (chiian chu-lien) are commonly used by the poets. For 
another example in a poem by K‘o Chiu-ssu ef. the Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi 1 (ts‘e 1) .14v3. 
For a good example in the first line of the poem by Li Po 244. entitled “ Yiian- 
ching” E+, cf. the Kanshi taikan JREFKB, edited by Saxu Setsu FA 
ji , Tokyé, 1948, 2.1089. W. J. B. Fiuetcuer, More Gems of Chinese Poetry Trans- 
lated into English Verse, With Comparative Passages from English Literature, Second 
edition, Shanghai, 1928, p. 1, translated the title as “Grief.” As for the line in 
question, which reads 3¢ FERRE. he translated it: “ My lady has rolled up the 
curtains of pearl, ....” In his notes (p. 1), Fretcuer observed: “ ‘Curtains of 
pearl ’"—i.e., blinds made of strings of pearls.” 

°° T.e., the Princes of the Blood. The term ia (jui-yiin) in this instance is a 
synonym of Bue =a (ch‘ing-yiin). See K‘o’s own note immediately below and also 
61 below. Cf. also the Jigen in , p. 1248a. 

*°T.e., the Emperor. For numerous examples of the words #H (p‘eng jih) in 
Chinese literature cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 3573,1. Cf. also Cueaves, “The His- 
toricity of the Baljuna Covenant,” p. 416, n. $71. 

** The words FFA (yii tien chung) literally mean “was driving in the sky.” 

*°In kese[g] we have a variant form of kesig (> kesig), a word of Turkish origin, 
which, in this instance, means “guard duty performed in rotation.” The word has 
been discussed by several scholars. Cf., e.g., Ed Cuavannes, “ Inscriptions et piéces 
de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole,” TP 5 (1904) .357-447 (pp. 429-432, 
n. 3); Paul Pexuror, “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930). 
12-56 (pp. 27-29); Yanar Watari FAIA, “Gencho keshikuko” FURITERES 
[“ Study of the Ch‘ieh-hsieh of the Yiian Dynasty ”], Mokoshi kenkya 52 5 ETF 
[Studies in Mongolian History] (Tokyd, 1937), pp. 211-262; Francis Woodman CLEAvEs, 
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“A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” 
HJAS 14(1951) 493-526 + 2 plates (pp. 516-521); and especially Antoine Mosrarrt, 
Sur quelques passages de l’'Histoire secréte des Mongols, Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953, pp. [244]-[257]. For the formula: “On the day 
of the keseg of ” cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 520. 

°°In the name Diring Temi, Diiring is a variant or dialectal form of *Diireng 
which, in turn, is a variant form of Diren “Full.” For another example, cf. Ed. 
Cuavannes, “Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole 
(Second série) ,” TP 9 (1908) .297-428 (+30 “planches”) (p. 334 and “ Planche 8, 
No. XXXI, ll. 1-2). For a discussion of this element of the name cf. Cueaves, “A 
Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” 
pp. 518-520. It should be observed, however, that in reconstructing the forms in 
Chinese transcription on page 519 I failed to include on page 520 the form Diiring side 
by side with Diireng and Diiren. It is also interesting to note that the Middle Mon- 
golian forms dii’iiren~dii’iireng are attested, for example, in the Mongyol-un niuéa 
[=  ni’uéa] to[bléa’an or The Secret History of the Mongols. Cf. Erich Haentscu, 
Wéorterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih), Geheime Geschichte 
der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 40. For forms in the modern dialects cf., e. g., Antoine 
Mosraert, Dictionnaire ordos, Tome premier (A-I), The Catholic University—Peking, 
1941, p. 171b: “ ptiren rempli, plein | . . .”; G. J. Ramsrept, Kalmiickisches Wérter- 
buch, Helsinki, 1935, p. 107a: “ diirn voll, in vollem mass | . . .”; K. M. Yepemucos, 
BypaT-MOHrOJbCKO-pyccKHit cnoBapb [Buriat-Mongolian-Russian Dictionary], Tocy- 
MapCTBeHHOe H3aTeJIbCTBO HHOCTPaHHbIX H HalHOHaJbHbIX cloBapel [State 
Publishing House of Foreign and National Dictionaries], Moscow, 1951, p. 229a: 
“JIYYPSH 1. B kKa4yecTBe onpegenenua 1) nonHbIN; HanonHeHHbiii; e 
g DUUREN 1. in the quality of adjective 1) full; filled; . . .”]. For the written 
language diigiireng cf. J. E. Kowatewskxt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais, Tome 
troisiéme, Kasan, 1849, pp. 1931b-1932a: “ plein, rempli, replet.” 

As for the second element of the name, that is Temiir “Iron,” cf. KowaLewsk1, 
op. cit., pp. 1727b-1729b: “fer.” The name Diring Temiir means “Full Iron” in the 
sense of “Unalloyed Iron” or “Pure Iron.” Cf. e.g. “O dérn wan voller Wang, 
richtiger Wang (mit allen privilegien)” (Ramsrepr, op. cit., p. 107a). 

*° My translation of the words HA (pao-fang-nei) is tentative. I think, how- 
ever, that pao-fang “seal room” was a colloquial designation of the tien-jui-yiian 
BLE BE. See note 49 below. 

**In 1929 the late Professor Sarratort Kurakichi published in the Téyd gakuhé 
RIEBAR (The Téyé Gakuhé, Reports of the Oriental Society), Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 
December, 1929, pp. 149-244, his monumental article “ Kérai-shi ni mietaru Méko-go 
no kaishaku” [By he 3210 5h 2 72 3 SE REO AER (“Explanation of the Mongol 
Words in the Kao-li-shih, ee Annals of the Kao-li Dynasty”). This prompted 
the late Professor Paul Pe.uior to publish in turn his own article “Les mots mongols 
dans le jBy ie 82 Korye sd” in the Journal asiatique 217 (1980) 253-266. 

Among the forty-three principal words studied by Suratorti is: “35 SG a Vp: 
215-216). Prxuiot, for his part, keeping the numeration of Sxrrartonrt, restudied this 
word on page 262 of his article. His observation that su-ku-ch‘th “= probablement 
mo. *siigiiréi, de *siigiir, mo. classique Hkiir, ,, parasol,,,” in my opinion, is correct. 
The word siigiiréi could not have been derived, as suggested by Suiratori and others, 
from the Mongolian Sigiir ~ sigiir which is registered in J. E. Kowauewskt, Diction- 
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naire mongol-russe-francais, Tome deuxiéme, Kasan, 1846, p. 1516a, under sigiir with 
the transcription “chigur” and the definition: “*balai” and p. 1544a, under sigiir/ 
sigiir with the single transcription “chugur” and the definition “ ballet, balai,” for 
the reason clearly stated by Peuiior in note 1 on page 262 of his article. As for the 
Written Mongolian form sikiir, transcribed “ chikiir” by Kowatewskxi and “ sikiir” 
by Peuuior, it is registered in KowaLewskI, op. cit., p. 1515b-1516a, with the 
definition: “parasol, parapluie, dais, baldaquin: *neuf étoiles de Cassiopée.” For- 
tunately the Middle Mongolian form of sikiir (>s#ikiir), which Pexuior reconstructed 
with an asterisk as “*siigiir” is attested in the Chih-yiian i-yii 38 JURE AE preserved 
in the Shih-lin kwang-chi RRC 7.54v, where, in the section entitled “Ch‘i men” 
#=P4 (‘Implements Category ”), we find AR. ES 5a, i.e. “As for san (‘ para- 
sol’), [it is] su-ku-erh (siigiir) .” 

In his article “ Gendai no Chi: M6 teiyaku go’i ‘Chi’en yakugo’” TIED Fp 
ee BE ae FE ICR) (“On Sino-Mongolian Vocabulary Zh-yan I-y (#2 7C#¥# 
#5 ) in the Yan (Jc ) Dynasty”) in The Kobe Gaidai Ronso ii} FI- Kite (The 
Kobe City University Journal) 4 (1953) 91-118, Osapa Natsuki fe FA BS registered 
this entry as follows (p. 106): 

“475 aE Fe ik Fi, su-gu-r sikiir ” 

That the Middle Mongolian form of sikiir (>stkiir) was siigiir, therefore, is not to be 
doubted. 

As to the function of the siigiiréi, Petuiot stated: “... le Yuan che (80, la, et 99, 
1b) spécifie que les sou-kou-eul-tch’e sont les gens en charge de la garde-robe impériale, 
et il n’est pas question alors de parasols, mais de parfums (4p hiang)... .” Turning 
to the first of the two texts to which Pelliot referred—that in the Yiian shih 80 (ts‘e 
26) .1r8-9 under the rubric “ Tien-shang chih-shih” JR. Les [(“ Attendants in the 
Audience Hall ”}—we read: WRBAA SHADE ARMS . “ Ssu-hsiang 
(‘Incense Attendants ’)—two persons [in number]. They attended to the [burning of] 
incense. Those whose principal duty was to look after the Imperial accouterments were 
used temporarily to act in that capacity.” Between 4§ and 4 there is a gloss which 
reads (1r9): WBA ae. “Tn the national language (= Mongolian) they 
are called su-ku-erh-ch‘ih (siigiiréi).’ In the Yiian shih 80(ts‘e 26).10rl, under the 
tubric “ Kung-nei tao-ts‘ung ” mA at [“ Processional Personnel (lit., ‘ [Those 
who] Lead and Follow’) in the Palace ”], we read: “Those whose principal duty was 
to look after the Imperial accouterments were thirty persons in all.” The gloss reads: 
“They were su-ku-erh-ch‘ih (siigiiréi).’ As for the second of the two texts to which 
Pe.uior referred—that in the Yiian shih 99(ts‘e 33).2v9-10 under the rubric “Ssu 
ch‘ieh-hsieh ” PQ$ERE [“Four Keselg]”}—-we read: BAUS Me ftER RBA 
i a . “Those who were in charge of garments for Imperial use (lit., ‘furnished 
upward’) in the Palace were called su-ku-erh-ch‘th (siigiiréi).” In the Yiian shih 
88 (ts‘e 29).8r3-4 under the rubric “ Shih-cheng-fu ” £¥ TEAS [“ Office of Palace 
Service ”] we read: “It had charge of the affairs of the attendants of the Palace and 
supervised the su-ku-erh-ch‘ih (siigiiréi) 400 persons [in all].” Under a sub-division 
of the same entry we also read (8v2-3): “[These 24 feng-yii eel (‘ Valets ’)] were 
appointed for the first time in [the] T‘ien-li [period] [1328-1330]. The su-kx-erh-ch‘th 
(siigiiréi) of the four ch‘ieh-hsieh (kese[g] were used as such (lit., ‘to constitute 
them ’).” In the biography of I-li-sa-ho WARY (?Ilsaqa) in the Yiian shih 120 
(ts‘e 38) .3vl-4r9, we read (8v2-4): “In the 15th year of Chih-yiian [1278], when the 
youth of noble clans were selected to serve in the imperial guard, I-li-sa-ho (?Ilsaqa) 
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was summoned to the Palace (J FP) and appointed su-ku-erh-ch‘ih (siigiirci) to have 
charge of matters pertaining to the Imperial accouterments.” 

From these texts it is clear that, whatever connection the siigiiréi had with the 
ceremonial incense, it was a purely temporary function, not a permanent one. Although 
I have not yet encountered a text in which it is explicitly stated or implied that the 
siigiiréi originally was a “keeper of parasols” or “ parasol bearer,” the etymological 
evidence, i.e., siigiir “ parasol” + -¢i, the suffix of the nomen agentis, indicates that 
this was the case. 

*? Although there is no biography of Ming-li Tung-a (Mingli[g) Dung’a) in the 
Yiian shih, he is frequently mentioned in the pen-chi and the lieh-chuan. Cf., e.g., 
the Viian shih $2(ts‘e 11) .Sv9, 4r4, 1lv1-2, and 12r6. In the latter instance we read: 
“On i-yu 7,9 [. . . of the 9th moon . . . of the Ist year of T‘ien-li] [29 October 
1328] Ming-li Tung-a (Mingli[g] Dung’a) was appointed chung-shu p‘ing-chang-cheng- 
shih + Bt 2B Fe By . . .” For additional references cf. Louis Hamsts, “ Notes 
préliminaires & une biographie de Bayan le Markit,” JA 241(1953) 215-248 (pp. 228- 
229, n. 8). Hames (op. cit., p. 228) romanized and reconstructed the name as 
“Ming-li T’ong-a (Minglifk]-tong’a).” As “T’ong” is an error for “Tong” the 
name should be romanized and reconstructed in his system as “Ming-li Tong-a 
(Mingli[k]-dong’a) .” 

The name Mingli[g] Dung’a means “ Tiger (= Hero) With a Birthmark.” As for 
Mingli{g], I regard it as an alternate form of *Menglig< Turkish médnglig, composed 
of méng “birthmark” + the adjectival suffix -lig, meaning “having a birthmark.” 
For mang cf. Paul Pe.uior, “Sur la légende d’Uyuz-khan en écriture ouigoure,” TP 
27 (1930) 247-858 (p. 277). Cf. also Paul Pexiior et Louis Hamsats, Histoire des 
campagnes de Gengis Khan, Tome I, Leiden, 1951, p. 117, n. $1. Cf. also C. BrocKeL- 
MANN, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmud al-Kasyaris Divén Luyat at-Turk 
(Budapest-Leipzig, 1928), p. 121: “ man... 2. Muttermal III, 266,2. (AM I, 27,8).” 
For ménglig cf. also BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 121: “ménlig mit Muttermal. . . .” 
Cf. also “4. menglig kis gs Jd Jee yenoBeK ¢ pogunKkow 151”[“C. menglig 


kisi gs JS fw man with a mole 151”) in H. H. Ionne, MonroapcKuit 


cnopapb Mykayqumat an-Aga6 [Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat al-Adab], Uactb 
I-II [Part I-IT], Moscow-Leningrad, 1938, p. 235b. Cf. also Francis Woodman CLEAvEs, 
“The Biography of Bayan of the Barin in the Yiian shih,” HJAS 19 (1956) .185-303, 
where (p. 269, n. 718) I had occasion to discuss this element in the name Minglilg] 
Temiir. That there also existed in Mongolian a form of *Menglig~ Minglig without 
the final -g is clear from the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862 where, in line 37 of the 
Mongolian text, there occurs the name Menglibug-a. Cf. Francis Woodman C.EaveEs, 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 
(1949) .1-183 (+ 27 plates) (p. 66), where, however, it is erroneously transcribed 
Manglaibug-a. From the Chinese transcription AA BEAN HE (Ming-li Pu-hua) (op. 
cit., p. 35), it is clear that the name is either Minglibuq-a or Menglibuq-a. From the 
reproduction of the rubbing of the Mongolian text (Plate XXVI, line 37), it is 
evident that the only possible reading is Menglibuq-a. In the light of this correction, 
the name must be interpreted to mean “ Bull With a Birthmark.” (Note 160 on page 
55 and note 178 on page 122 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . . ,” must, 
therefore, also be corrected.) As for the occurrence of *Menglig ~ Minglig side by side 
with Mengli~*Mingli, cf. *Qangliy side by side with Qangli. For a discussion of the 
passage of -liy to -li in the latter name cf. Pettior et Hamais, op. cit., p. 113, n. 31. 
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As for Dung’a, it is a variant form of the Turkish name Tonga “Tiger.” Cf. 
BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 218: “toya Tiger III, 272,5. (s. Eigennamen).” Cf. also 
op. cit., p. 250, for examples of Toya as the first element of “ Eigennamen.” The form 
Tung’a is attested in Chinese transcription in the name of the Uiyur minister T‘a-t‘a 
T‘ung-a LSE HEP] whose biography is found in the Yiian shih 124(ts‘e 39) .6rl-7r7. 
Cf. also AspeL-Rémusat, Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, ou recueil de morceaux de 
critique et de memoires relatifs aux religions, aux sciences, aux coutumes, a Uhistoire 
et a la géographie des nations orientales, Tome second, Paris, 1829, pp. 61-63: “ Tha- 
tha-toung-o. Ministre ouigour.” For further references, especially to the second 
element of the name, cf. Paul Pexuiot, “Sur quelques mots d’Asie Centrale attestés 
dans les textes chinois,” JA 1(1918) 451-469 (p. 457); Paul Pexuior, “Les systémes 
d’écriture en usage chez les anciens mongols,” AM 2 (1925) .284-289 (p. 287); and Paul 
Peuuiot, “ Notes sur le ‘Turkestan’ de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27(1930).12-56 (pp. 
83-85). For another example of Dung’a in Chinese transcription cf. the name A-t‘ai 
Tung-a Bay He Py (Atai Dung’a) in the Yiian shih 14(ts‘e 5).2r8. For the alter- 
nation of t-~d- in Turkish cf. Vilh. Grgnpecu, Forstudier til Tyrkisk Lydhistorie, 
Copenhagen, 1902, pp. 36-39. 

“*In the chung-shu-sheng Hh te (see note 64 below) of the Yiian dynasty there 
were four p‘ing-chang-cheng-shih. Cf. the Yiian shih 85(ts‘e 28) .$rl10-3v10. For a 
translation of this text cf. Paul Ratrcunevsxy, Un code des Yuan, Paris, 1987, pp. 119- 
120. Cf. also Cieaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862... ,” p. 46, n. 45. 

“The name Orii{g] Buga means “Quiet Bull.” In Orii{g] we have the word Griig 
glossed fH (ning-ching) “quiet” in The Secret History §233 (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 
Tc BAL 10.7v1). It is the Turkish Griik. Cf. BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 136: 
“@riik (R. I, 1223) ... 2. Aufenthalt: ....” Cf. also Antoine Mosrarrt, Sur quel- 
ques passages, p. [145]. 

As for Buqa, “ Bull,” it is one of the commonest Mongolian names of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, especially as the second element of a name consisting of 
two elements. For examples, cf. Cusaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862 ...,” p. 70b s.v. Buq-a. For the word buga in Mongolian cf. KowaLewskt, 
op. cit., p. 1159a: “‘taureau, boeuf.” For the same word in Turkish cf. BrocKet- 
MANN, op. cit., p. 43: “buga (R. IV, 1802) Stier I1,66,2 (AM I, $1k).” For Buga as 
a proper name in Mongolian cf., e.g., CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 115, n. 120, and Paul 
Petuiot, Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or suivies de quelques noms turcs 
@Vhommes et de peuples finissant en “ar” [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot 
IT), Paris, 1949, p. 82. In the Ordos dialect Buxa is used as a “sobriquet.” Cf. 
Antoine Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos, p. 91b: “ Buxa taureau; sobriquet qu’on donne 
& un homme gros et vigoureux et qui est lent dans tout ce qu’il fait.” Cf. also 
Cuieaves, “ The Biography of Bayan ... ,” p. 241, n. 433. 

*® The text has #y JAC (yu-ch‘eng), a manifest error for AGI (yu-ch‘eng). In the 
chung-shu-sheng of the Yiian dynasty there was one yu-ch‘eng of the principal second 
grade and one tso(Fe)-ch‘eng of the principal second grade. Cf. the Yiian shih 85 
(ts‘e 28) .4r1-4v2. For a translation of this text cf. RaTcHNEvsKY, op. cit., pp. 120- 
121. Cf. also Cieaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862... ,” p. 42, n. 22. 

“°In the name Daiduéi, we have a nomen agentis in -¢i formed from Daidu < Chinese 
Tai-tu (> Ta-tu) 7A’, the name of the winter capital of the Mongols in China. 
It may be translated “ Keeper of Daidu.” 

‘7Tt is difficult to know how to reconstruct this name of which the Chinese 
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transcription might represent ?Qalabar/?Talabar/?Halabar or ?Qarabar/?Tarabar/ 
?Harabar. None of these possible forms suggests a name attested in any of our sources. 
Were the name Qarabar, one might suggest that it is composed of Qara “ Black” + 
a suffix -bar, were such a denominal suffix elsewhere attested. For gara cf. KowaLew- 
SKI, op. cit., pp. 823a-826b, “noir.” In a letter dated 19 May 1957, The Reverend 
Antoine Mosrarert remarked relative to this name, “. . . s’il doit se lire Qarabar, il 
est peut-étre une autre forme de garabir “ noiratre”’. Mais je ne connais pas d’exemple 
en mongol médiéval de “i” du suffixe devenu “a” sous l’influence d’un “a” pré- 
cédent.” For garabir cf. KowaLewskl, op. cit., p. 833a: “ noiratre, avec le reflet noire, 
d’une couleur noire et luisante.” Cf. also the form qarabur (ibid.) “ noiratre.” 

“ST.e., shang-shu sheng ts‘an-cheng fry #¢45 BE. Cf. the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 28). 
4v2-10. For a translation of this text cf. RatcHNEvsKY, op cit., pp. 121-122. 

*°In the Viian shih 88 (ts‘e 29) .2r9-2v8 we read: 

“ Tien-jui-yiian HFG BE —-principal second grade in rank. It had charge of the 
seals (Fy ) and the gold and silver tallies and tablets. In the Ist year of Chung- 
t‘ung “PAE [1260] there were appointed for the first time the fu-pao-lang FFE BG 
—two. In the 16th year of Chih-yiian E:yr [1279] there was established the fu- 
pao-chii Re Fi a and it was furnished a seal of the sixth grade. In the 17th [2v] year 
[1280] it was elevated to the principal fifth grade. In the 18th year [1281] it was 
renamed the tien-jui-chien Hh FG 2% —principal third grade in rank. In the 20th year 
[1283] it was lowered to the principal fourth grade and [its] ch‘ing Jf) were reduced 
by two. In the 29th year [1292] it was restored to the principal third grade. More- 
over, there were appointed chien-ch‘ing B&5fJ—two [in number]. In the 11th year of 
Ta-te Kis [1807] it was elevated to tien-jui-yiian—principal second grade. There 
were appointed yiian-shih B® —four—principal second grade; t‘ung-chih [rR] 4 
—two—principal third grade; ch‘ien-yiian $¢P¢—two—secondary third grade; t‘ung- 
ch‘ien [Rl $= —two—principal fourth grade; yiian-p‘an Bre 4] —two—principal fifth 
grade; ching-li #% E —two—secondary fifth grade; tu-shih @bAF —two—secondary 
seventh grade; chao-mo chien kuan-kou ch‘eng-fa chia-ko-k'u HR Ppl Se GE 2 KEE 
ae] & —one—principal eighth grade; ling-shih At sh (‘clerks ’)—four persons; i-shih 
me (‘translators ’)—four persons; chih-yin 4) F{) (‘keeper of the seal’) and t‘ung- 
shih 33% (‘interpreter ’)—one person each; hsiian-shih ‘Hf 58 —four persons; and 
tien-li #38 (‘ janitors’)—three persons,” 

5°In Gibaur we have a Chinese name meaning “Lucky Jewel.” Such names of 
Chinese origin were much in vogue with the Mongols in China in the fourteenth 
century. 

51 See note 49 above. 

52In Dasman we have a name which, in reality, is the Persian word danismand. Cf. 
B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, “Mongolica I,” 3anucku Konaeruu BoctokospeyoB mpH 
Asuatckom Mysee Poccniickoi# Akagemuu Hayx [Memoirs of the College of 
Orientalists at the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences], Tom I, 
Leningrad, 1925, pp. 305-341 (p. 333, no. 14). As remarked by Petuiot on page 16 
of his article “ Notes sur le “'Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” “Les transcriptions 
chinoises de dani#mand sont confirmées par la forme mongole dasman, attestée épi- 
graphiquement 4 l’époque mongole.” Cf. also [Paul Petxiior] in TP 28 (1931) .183-185, 
where, in his review of S. E. Matuov, K istorii i kritike Codex Cumanicus (“ Pour 
Vhistoire et la critique du Codex Cumanicus”), he remarked (p. 184): “On sait que, 
sous la former [sic] da3man, c’est 1a l’ancien nom mongol des prétres musulmans (cf. 
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T’oung Pao, 1930, 16), et par ailleurs il est attesté alors dans |’Asie occidentale sous 
les transcriptions thalassimani, talisimani, etc. (cf. Yule-Cordier, Cathay, III, 86); 
.... For another example of Ta-shih-man (Dasman) as a personal name cf. the 
Yiian shih 13 (ts‘e 5) .19v9. 

°8See note 49 above. 

°*See note 49 above. 

®5T.e., the summer capital of the Mongols in China. Cf., e.g., Shang-tu, The 
Summer Capital of the Yiian Dynasty in Dolon Nor, Mongolia, The Toa-Koko- 
Gakukwai or the Far-Eastern Archaeological Society, Tokyo, 1941 [= Archaeologia 
Orientalis. Series B, Vol. I). 

5€In the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng lu 21 (ts‘e 6) .6v1-3 we read: 

“The Hsing-sheng tien Sa Fh Ry [is] seven chien [in size]. [From] east [to] west 
[it is] 100 ch‘ih [wide] and 97 ch‘ih deep. The pillared verandah [is] six chien [in size] 
and 94 ch‘th deep. The bedroom [is] five chien in size [with] two compartments each 
three chien [in size].” 

Cf. also BretscHNEIDER, op. cit., p. 316. See also note 30 above. There is frequent 
reference to this hall in the Yiian shih. See, for example, note 29 above. In the Yiian 
shih 32 (ts‘e 11) .24v7-8, however, it is called the Hsing-sheng-kung (‘ ). 

57 See note 49 above. 

°8T have not identified this person. 

°°T have not identified this person. 

*°It should be 3 (yiin) (“cloud”) instead of & (wu) (“fog”) to agree 
perfectly with the context of the passage to which this is an allusion. See note 61 
below. Perhaps it was considered euphonically unpleasant to have two yiin’s in 
succession. 

The words AhARMR. FERIEM. BME allude to the passage in the 
Shi chi 27(ts‘e 11) .35r5-6 which reads: FPFIEE HEHE MMOH MR 
RAL Ea eee Ce 2s Sea pe ee eee Lo 
8. Edouard Cuavannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, Tome troisiéme, 
Premiére partie (Chapitres XIII-XXII), Paris, 1898, translated this (p. 396) as 
follows: 

“Ce qui est comme une fumée sans étre une fumée, ce qui est comme une nuée 
sans étre une nuée, ce qui est trés élégant et trés embrouillé, ce qui est solitaire et & 
part et s’enchevétre tortueusement, c’est ce qu’on appelle la nuée favorable (k’ing yun). 
Quand la nuée favorable apparait, c’est une vapeur de joie—Ce qui est comme un 
brouillard sans étre un brouillard, ce qui ne rend pas humides les vétements et les 
coiffures, quand cela apparait, alors dans le territoire correspondant on revét les 
cuirasses et on s’empresse* , 


*Ce passage est en vers rimés. Se-ma ts’ien a di tirer de quelque livre d’astrologie 
ces formules compliquées et dénuées de sens.” 

Although the passage, perhaps, is difficult to understand, CHAVANNES’ translation 
is not entirely correct. The passage might be rendered as follows: 


“Tt is like smoke, yet it is not smoke. 

It is like a cloud, yet it is not a cloud. 

Lush and fluffy— 

[{Here,] slenderly thin; [there,] twiningly thick— 
This is called the ‘ propitious cloud.’ 
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When the ‘ propitious cloud’ appears, it means the emanation of happiness. 
It is like a fog, yet it is not a fog. 
It covers the hat, yet it does not wet [it]. 
When it appears, then [the people of] the region 
Will put on armor and move rapidly.” 


*? Lit., “if,” the form "AJ (a) having fundamentally a conditional force. 

°° Lit., “respond to the time.” In other words, “have some significance for us.” 

* Lit., “people of the [chung-shu-lsheng [HP #F]44 ,” sheng-chia being a colloquial 
term of the time. As for the chung-shu-sheng, cf. the Yiian shih 85 (ts‘e 28) .2v5-8v5. 
For a translation of this text cf. Ratcunevsky, op. cit., pp. 118-126. Cf. also 
CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 40, n. 10. 

*°T.e., the Academy of National History, kuo-shih-yiian being an abbreviation of 
han-lin (BRK) chien (St ) kuo-shih-yiian, i.e., the Han-lin [Academy] as well as 
the Academy of National History. Cf. the Yiian shih 87(ts‘e 29) S3v8-4v7. For a 
translation of this text cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 

°° T.e., the Tobéiyan or Shih-lu ‘Ei Sk [Veritable Records). 

®7 For this term cf. Yana Lien-sheng, “ Marginalia to the Yiian tien chang,” HJAS 
19 (1956) .42-51 (pp. 42-46). 

*8T.e., officers of the tien-jui-yiian. 

°° T.e., the whole world, unless K‘o Chiu-ssu intended ssu hai to be taken in the 
sense of ssu hai chih nei (ZA), i.e., “ within the ‘Four Seas.’” For a discussion 
of the term ssw hai cf. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. I1I.—Part I, p. 41, P. 18. For the words 
ssu hai chih nei which occur but once in the Shu ching cf. Lecag, op. cit., Vol. II— 
Part I, p. 261. 

7°The words E24 (sheng-p‘ing) are the same as Ff7® (sheng-p‘ing) found in 
the biography of Mer Fu #$#iiij in the Han shu 67(ts‘e 21) .7v8-15r4, where we read 
(9r4-5): “The acquisition of talented men by the Han Dynasty (JHER ) at this 
time had reached its zenith. Had the Emperor Hsiao-wu 23% heeded and used 
their advice, peace and prosperity could have been attained.” The commentary on 
the passage reads as follows (9r5): “Canc Yen fe says: ‘When the people 
have a saving of three years [in grain], it is called sheng-p‘ing.’” 

™ For this term cf. Robert pes Rorours, Traité des fonctionnaires et traité de 
Varmée traduits de la Nouvelle Histoire des T‘ang (chap. alvi-l), Tome I, Leyde, 
1947, p. 161, n. 1: 

“.. . Le Sin wou tai che, k. 54, ff. $3v°, 4r°, nous donne les renseignements suivants: 
«D’aprés les anciennes institutions de la dynastie des T‘ang, lorsque le Fils du Ciel 
se rendait chaque jour dans la grande salle (tien) pour recevoir la foule des fonction- 
naires, cela s’appelait l’audience habituelle (tch’ang-ts’an ‘Fp B®), .. . >.” 

72 Lit., “scattered.” 

78 Such as K‘o Chiu-ssu. 

In the Yiian shih 88 (ts‘e 29) .7rl-6 we read: 

“ Chiitin-yii_nei-ssu #2 EW BJ —principal third grade in rank. In the 2nd year of 
T’ien-li KF [1329] it was established for the first time to have charge of the 
paintings, writings, seals, and keepsakes of the k‘uei-chang[-ko] 45 Et Be] as well as 
all the ordinary imperial things. Chien-ssu ®% J—one; principal third grade; ssu-wei 
BJ) Bt —one; secondary third grade; ya-wei #5 B}—two; principal fourth grade; ch‘ien- 
ssu $F FJ —two; secondary fourth grade; ssu-ch‘eng ™J2—two; principal fifth grade; 
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tien-pu HSE (‘ cataloguers ’)—one; principal seventh grade; ling-shih—two persons; 
chih-yin (‘keeper of the seal’)—one person; ch‘ieh-li-ma-chih tt BBA (kelimeéi) 
(‘interpreter ’)—one person; tsou-ch‘ai BP: and tien-li HLF —each two persons; 
chi-shih te (‘ servants ’)—eight persons; ssu-shan Fa] 8 (‘cooks ’)—four persons.” 

75 Lit., “that he might see.” 

7°T.e.,, the period from 718-741 during the T‘ang dynasty. 

™7T.e., “A Picture of [His Majesty] Accepting Advice.” There were many such 
pictures, for the subject was a favorite of Chinese painters. I have not, however, 
identified the specific painting in question. Professor Yosuikawa Kojiré eX 
BJS , “Gen no shotei no bungaku (ni)—Genshi sdsetsu no ichi—” JED #6 it D 3 SB 
(“Culture littéraire des empereurs des Yiian”) (—)—JCHRRO—, Toyoshi 
kenkytt Hi FE HE (Revue des études d histoire de l’Extréme-Orient), Vol. VIII, 
No. 4, Octobre-Novembre, 1943, pp. 21/229-33/241, cites this poem (p. 23/231), but 
does not discuss this painting. Professor Kanna Kiichir6é io FA = — Bp, “Gen no 
Bunsé no farya ni tsuite” JCD HMO MMBC OUT (“The Attitude of Em- 
peror Wén-tsung of the Mongol Dynasty towards Chinese Culture”), Haneda hakase 
sdsho kinen, Téydshi ronsd 7A A PRL SRE Se EOE Kyoto, 1950, pp. 
477-488, makes no reference to it. 

78 See note 74 above. 

7°T.e., “from far and near.” For li see note 18 above. 

®°Lit., “standard palace.” The words pew (fa-kung) (“standard palace”) are 
found in the biography of Cu‘ao Ts‘o we in the Han shu 49(ts‘e 16) .7r5-25v10, 
where we read (18r6): “They lived in the Ming-t‘ang AA“ within the Fa-kung 
3: .” The commentary reads (18r6): “Ju Shun WV says: ‘Fa-kung was the 
principal hall of the “road bedroom ” (Be HE) ” Ju’s explanation notwithstanding, 
the word fa in this instance would appear to mean nothing more than “ standard,” 
i.e., “conforming to the standard.” Cf., e.g., the expression fa-chiu PEW in the 
biography of SHu-sun T‘ung (see note 3 above) in the Shih chi 99(ts‘e 24) .8v5, 
which must mean “standard wine,” i.e., “wine conforming to the standard.” 

*1The words TH W4 (chih chiu) (lit, “to set up wine”) are found in the 
biography of Suu-sun T‘ung (see note 3 above) in the Shih chi 99(ts‘e 24) .8v8-9, 
where we read: “During the whole day (lit., ‘finishing the morning’) wine was 
provided and there was no one who dared to be boisterous or impolite.” For the same 
text in the Han shu cf. the Han shu 43 (ts‘e 14) .17r3-4. For another example cf. the 
Shih chi 6 (ts‘e 3) .5v8. 

82 The words A BG (hsiao-shao) are found in the Shu ching. Cf. Leaag, op. cit., 
Vol. I1I—Part I, p. 88: 9A BAIL BC JB ALK FE. Lecce (ibid.) translated them as 
follows: “When the nine parts of the service according to the emperor’s arrange- 
ments have all been performed, the male and female phoenix come with their measured 
gambollings into the court.” As remarked by Lecce in his commentary (ibid.), “— 
fa BG are to be taken together as the name of the music of Shun, said to have been 
made by him in the 5th year of his reign. . . .” 

Cf. also Bernhard Kasueren, “Glosses on the Book of Documents,” The Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska Samlingarna) Stockholm, Bulletin N:o 20, 
Stockholm 1948, pp. 39-315 (pp. 141-142, 1845). Bernhard Karueren, “The Book 
of Documents,” MFEA, Bulletin N:o 22, Stockholm 1950, pp. 1-81, translated these 
lines (p. 12): “ When the shao-music of the Pan-flutes is achieved in 9 parts, the 
male and female phoenixes come and (arrive =) put in an appearance.” 
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®° For this use of the word 3% (tsou) cf. the passage in the Chou li 6(ts‘e $) .6v6-7, 
which reads: ERA, AU ZEtS (= BL). Edouard Bior, Le Tcheou-li ou 
Rites des Tcheou, traduit pour la premiére fois du chinois, Tome II (Paris, 1851), 
p. 38, translated this as follows: “ Lorsque l’armée commandée par l’empereur fait la 
grande offrande dans la salle des Ancétres, alors il ordonne de jouer I’air du triomphe.” 
Cf. also Brot, op. cit., p. 39, n. 4, for the commentary on the passage. 

§4T.e., “all the officials.” 

8° These lines are cited under the character fA (ao) in the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu (Com- 
mercial Press edition), p. 2008,2, where, however, they are attributed to the “Chou 
Hsien Wang Chi‘iian Yiian kung-tz‘u ABLE, i.e., the “ Yiian ‘ Palace 
Poems’” by [Cau | Ch‘iian, Model Prince of Chou.” (CHu Ch‘iian was a Ming 
prince.) 

8° See K‘o’s note as well as note 90 below. From the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1862 we know that such garments were called subutu jisiin 
“[garments of] one color having [little] pearls.” Cf. “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862... ,” p. 66, 1. 41. 

87In the expression ie (tsuan chuang), the first character is a variant of biz 
(tsuan) “to gather.” 

** Lit., “smoothly match [the contours of] the waist” The line Pf A9t44t#SEGR 
J , in part, constitutes an allusion to two lines in the poem by Tu Fu, entitled “ Li 
jen hsing” BAT (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, pp. 24-26) which 
William Hune, op. cit., pp. 77-78, rendered “Pretty Women.” The lines read (A 
Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. 24): 


Fy AIH FB 


William Huna, op. cit., p. 77, rendered them: “ What do you see on their backs? 
Pearl-trimmed capes cut perfectly to fit.” (A more literal rendering of the second of 
the two lines would be: “ Pearl-pressed waist-skirts smoothly match [the contours of] 
the body.”) 

®° Lit., “in order to see them.” 

°° As remarked by Petuior, “ Les mots mongols . . .” (see note 41 above), p. 264, 40°, 
“On sait que ce mot, dont le sens propre est ,,couleur,,, était sous les Mongols le 
nom technique des vétements d’une seule couleur qu’on revétait a la Cour pour les 
banquets solennels.” For the meanings of jisiin, including that of “color,” generally 
attested in the written language cf. J. E. Kowauewskt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe- 
francais, Tome troisiéme, Kasan, 1849, pp. 2337b-2338b: “la couleur de la peau ou du 
poil, encolure des chevaux, teint, air, mine, figure.” For the special sense in which it 
was used during the Yiian period, cf., e.g., the Yiian shih 78(ts‘e 26) .10r3-6, where 
we read: 

“The chih-sun GK (jisitin) in Chinese (az) is ‘a garment of a single color.’ 
When there was a great feast in the Palace (Ay). then they wore it. The 
winter and summer garments were not the same. However, there were no fixed 
regulations. In the case of all the meritorious relatives, grand ministers, and intimate 
attendants, when [the Emperor] granted [them to them], then they wore them. [Right] 
down to the musicians and guards they all had their garments. As to the makes of the 
fine and the coarse, although the distinctions [of those] of superiors and inferiors were 
not the same, generally they called them chih-sun (jisiin) .” 

There are, in fact, so many references to the jisiin in texts of the Yiian period that 
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I shall not cite more than two. In the “ Chii-jung chiin-wang shih-chi pei” MAE 
= bee (“Stele (in Commemoration) of the Ancestral Merits of the Chiin-wang 
of Chii-jung”] by Ye Chi [46 in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu SHB A BR 23 (ts‘e 
6) .7r5-15r7, we read (8r10-11): 

“In [our] nation (= under [our] dynasty) those who attend the palace feasts, [at] 
each feast, must have special garments and caps. Their make is uniform. They call 
them chih-sun (jisiin) .” 

In the “ Ts‘ao-nan Wang hsiin-te pei” Pee ots [Stele (in Commemora- 
tion) of the Achievement and Character of the Prince of Ts‘ao-nan”] by the same 
author in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 24 (ts‘e 6) .1r4-6v2, we read (5rl1-3): 

“In the 8rd moon [of the 2nd year of T‘ien-li (31 March-30 April 1329)] he was 
presented [by the Emperor] with a chih-sun RFR (jisiin) feast garment. As for 
chih-sun (jisiin), when the high-ranking ministers are feasted by the Son of Heaven, 
then they wear it. They are the red garments which [the Emperor] now grants. 
They string big pearls in order to decorate [the space] between (= around) the 
shoulders, back, and breast. The headgear also is like it (=the garment) .” 

This text was incorporated into the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 30 (ts‘e 8) .9r8-9, where 
the characters J§ [HJ (ying chien), however, are transposed, thus impairing the sense. 

In the entry entitled “ Here he Tells of the Great Festival which the Great Kaan 
Makes on his Birthday ” on pages 220-221 of The Description of the World, I, London, 
1938, as edited and translated by A. C. Movie and Paul Pe.uiot, Marco PoLo 
relates in part (p. 221): 

“. . For on the day of his birth the great Kaan is drest in the most noble cloth of 
the purest beaten gold that he has. And quite twelve thousand barons and knights * 
who are called the faithful companions of the lord are dressed afterwards with him in a 
colour and in a fashion like that of the robe of the great lord; not that they are so 
dear robes as those of the king, but they are of one colour and all are cloth of silk 
and of gold, ... .” 

Among the words studied by Suiraronrt in his article, “ Kérai-shi ni mietaru Méko-go 
no kaishaku” (see note 41 above), is “40 RAZR” (pp. 229-241). Prnuior, “Les 
mots mongols . . .” (see note 41 above) added some important observations of his 
own (pp. 264-265, 40°), specifically those in footnotes 1 and 2 (ibid.). Cf. also 
Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 ... ,” p. 58, n. 102, and p. 125, 
n. 212. For the use of the word in the Ordos dialect in the sense of “d’une seule 
couleur” in some expressions designating the coats of horses cf. the remark by the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt apud CuEAvEs, op. cit., p. 125, n. 212. Cf. also Antoine 
MostaeErt, Dictionnaire ordos, Tome premier (A-I), p. 225b, s.v. *pZuisut. 

*! For a special study of the jisiin feast cf. Yanat Watari #jAJA., “Moko no 
saba’en to shison’en ” BZEOHEES RRE [(“ Mongolian Saba’en and Shi- 
son’en”], Moko-shi kenkya Se Fy SGAZE (Tokyo, 1937), pp. 945-956. 

The first text cited by Yanat (pp. 945-946) is a poem by Cuovu Po-ch‘i ig (2) 
$ , which is entitled “ Cha-ma hsing ” aE RS4T {“ Cha-ma. Song”) and which may be 
found in the Yiian shih hsiian, eee, ts‘e 30, “ Po-wen chin-kuang chi” AAI 
3646, 1rl-10v10 (2v11-3rl1). There is also cited by Yanar (p. 946) the greater 
part of the poet’s “Hsii” FR [“ Preface ”] to the “Song” (“Po-wen chin-kuang chi,” 
2v1-10). Because of the importance of the “ Preface ” I translate it in full: 

“TAs for] the practices of the dynasty, the Imperial Carriage (Few) (= Emperor), 
having favored Shang-ching ELE in the north, annually, on an auspicious day of the 
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sixth moon, orders the officers of the Imperial Guard as well as the retainers to wear 
chih-sun (jisiin) clothing, headgear, and belts [garnished] with pearls, kingfisher 
plumage, gold, and jewels, which he has granted [them] to deck out beautifully the 
famous (= good) horses, and, early in the morning, from outside the city, each with 
variegated paraphernalia in hand, to fall in line and gallop into the Palace precinct 
(28 rp ). Thereupon, the Emperor, beautifully attired, comes to the Hall to review 
[them]. Then a great feast is spread as celebration. Only the Imperial Relatives by 
blood and marriage and the officers of the Imperial Bodyguard draw up in His 
presence to pass the wine. The rest each sit according to the rank of the office which 
they hold and drink together. The sundry fang Yj play grand music and exhibit the 
‘hundred’ (= various) jugglers. [It is] like this for three days in all before it ceases. 
As for their pendants and attire, they change [them] once a day. The Imperial 
Kitchen (’f) uses 2,000 sheep and 3 horses. Other expenditures are proportionate 
(lit, ‘ balance this’). It is called the chih-sun yen (‘jisiin feast’). Chih-sun (jisiin), 
in the Chinese language (#2 3 ) is 1-se-i — fa XK (‘clothing of one color’). It is 
vulgarly called cha-ma yen (‘ cha-ma feast’). 

“Tn the year keng-ch‘en Behe. the sixth year of Chih-yiian [1340], unworthily being 

an officer of the Han-lin{-yiian] Pp AK BE). I accompanied [His Majesty] to Shang- 
ching. 
“On the 21st day of the 6th moon [21 July 1340] together with the kuo-tzu chu-chiao 
EF We , Sire Lo Shu-heng #RE, I had the opportunity to watch it (= the 
ceremony) thoroughly (lit., ‘freely ’). Hence, I have written the ‘Cha-ma hsing’ in 
order to record what I saw.” 

*?Tn the entry on "Et HK (kuan-chia) in the Ch‘eng-wei lu Fi RS Sk [Dictionary of 
Appellations] 9 (ts‘e 3) .5v9-6v1 the first example of the expression (5v10) is found 
in the biography of the Chien-p‘ing Wang #28-F, Ta-chu AF, in the Liang shu 
WEA 44(ts‘e 10) .6v4-7r2, where we read (6v7-8): ‘BRR Mi He. GRAB. “His 
Majesty even [did] so. How dare I, [your] son, to decline [to do so] (= to do other- 
wise)?” (The Prince alludes to the fact that his father, a devout Buddhist, fre- 
quently prayed that he might take upon himself the distress of living beings.) 

°’ The expression AE fe (sheng-ch‘en), because of exigencies of rhyme, is here used 
instead of the more usual 42] (sheng-jih). 

For Marco Poto’s account of the celebration of the birthday of Qubilai Qayan cf. the 
entries “Here he Tells of the Great Festival which the Great Kaan Makes on his 
Birthday” and “Once more about the Festival which the Kaan Makes on his 
Birthday ” on pp. 220-221 and 221-222 respectively of The Description of the World, 
I (see note 90 above). 

°* For the words BY th wi (yit t‘ieh hsin) cf. the poem by Tu Fu entitled “ Po ssu 
hsing” EQRRFT (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, pp. 12-18, 15) which 
William Hune, op. cit., pp. 78-79, rendered “ White Silk.” The lines in which these 
words are found read (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. 12): 


FA MAR AB 
BAER SRD. 


William Hune, op. cit., p. 78, translated them as follows: “ The fair one will tenderly 
press the finished piece smooth and flat, Will cut and trim to hide all traces of needles 


and threads.” 
Because of exigencies of rhyme K‘o Chiu-ssu substituted #f (hsin) for the 4® 


(p‘ing) of Tu Fu. 
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°5T.e., “imperial valet” Cf. the entry on the shih-cheng fu 436 JE F in the Yiian 
shih 88(ts‘e 29).7v10-8v3, where we find (8r7-8): (Ak#sH— BET on. 3 HK 
BIA BAG. “ Shang-i feng-yii—two; second fifth grade; shang-i fu-feng- 
yti—two; secondary sixth grade.” 

°° The expression fAFEK (Sui chu) “Sui pearl” is found in the biography of Tsou 
Yang Me in the Han shu 51 (ts‘e 16) 8v8-21v5, where we read (16v9-10): “ Hence, 
when [a person] comes to [you] without [any] excuse, although he give [you] the Sui 
pearl or the Ho pi-jade] #)E¥, he will only be disliked [by you] and will not be 
appreciated.” In the commentary we read (16v10): “[Yen) Shih-ku (A abe 
says: ‘The marquis of the State of Sui saw a big serpent which was injured. He 
treated and healed it. The serpent held a bright pearl in its mouth in order to requite 
his kindness. Hence, it was called the Sui chu (“Sui pearl”). The pi[-jade] of the Ho 
FEE is simply the jewel which Pren Ho Al offered. Chih #& is shih WA 
(“only”). The pronunciation is [the same as that of] chih 3% .’” 

°*T The words $¥¥% (ts‘o-lo) are attested in a fu GR entitled “Li shih” ER Bh 
[“ Dynamism of (the) Li (Style of Writing)”] found in the biography of Wer Heng 
#i4% in the Chin shu 36(ts‘e 8) .4v2-7v7, where we read (6v12): #ieUk He BASE HE 
fH]. “Fine ripples and thick dots are found here and there among them (= the 
strokes) .” The character [#] is a correction for the obviously erroneous fi] of the text. 

°8 The word [ii] (chien), as used here, literally means “spaced.” In other words, 
it is a verb. 

°° See K‘o’s note immediately below. 

20°Tn yaquld] we have the Middle Mongolian form of the Arabic word ydqit 
“corundum.” In the Histoire de Gentchiscan et de toute la dinastie des Mongous ses 
successeurs, conquérans de la Chine; tirée de V’histoire chinoise, et traduite par le 
R. P. Gaubil de la Compagnie de Jésus, Missionaire & Péking, Paris, 1739, p. 232, we 
read, relative to the year 1805, the following statement: “On parle cette année des 
pierres précieufes appellées Yaouta vendues par des marchands Occidentaux pour 60 
van, c’eft-a-dire pour trois millions.” In the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 7(ts‘e 3) .5r7-6r7 
there is an entry which was translated by E. Bretscunemwer, M.D., Mediaeval Re- 
searches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, Vol. I, London, 1910, pp. 173-176: “ Appendix 
II. A Chinese Mediaeval Account of Western Precious Stones.” For the section on 
the 5B He (ya-hu) (yaqu{d}) (5v8-6r2) cf. BrerscHnewer, op. cit., pp. 174-175. 
In note 503 on page 174 BretscHNnemer remarked: “In Arabic and Persian the name 
yakut is applied to what we call ruby and corundum (Keferstein, mu, 28). The 
Mohammedan authors distinguish red, blue, yellow, white yakuts.” Cf. also Brert- 
SCHNEIDER, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 14 and note 794. In the Yiian shih 78(ts‘e 26) .10v7-8 
we read: 

“When [the Emperor] wore the pearl[-garnished] shirt (#3) and the ‘seven 
precious pearls’ dragon vest (AF) (lit., ‘something which is carried, worn, or 
put on [top of something else]’), then he put on his head the yellow ya-hu FA 
(yaqu|d]) jewel and pearl banded, back-brimmed hat.” Cf. also Paul Petuior, “ Les 
grands voyages maritimes chinois au début du XV¢° siécle,” TP 30 (1933) .287-452, 
where we read (p. 384, n. 8): 

“Houang Sing-tseng a gardé la transcription de Ma Houan; Tchang Cheng lui a 
substitué 982% ya-hou; cette derniére forme est en effet une de celles qui sont attestées 
dans l’usage littéraire & ]’époque mongole, 4 cété de HERE ya-hou; le C+ ry ya-kou 
du Tcho-keng lou et le HE Gk de Ma Houan sont au contraire des transcriptions du 
type populaire; mais toutes remontent naturellement 4 yaqiit, “ corindon ”, etc. [sic].” 
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101 Tn Ja{l] we have the Middle Mongolian form of the Persian word [al “ balas 
ruby.” The entry in the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 7(ts‘e 8) .5r7-6r7, to which I have 
referred in note 100 above, opens as follows (5r7-5v3): 

“The Hui-hui [&|[B] (‘Moslem’) stones vary (lit., ‘are not one’) in kind and 
their prices also vary (lit., ‘are not one’). During [the] Ta-te Kis [period] [1298- 
1307] one of the big merchants of that country sold a piece of red la Hil] (la{l]) to the 
government. [It was] 1 liang ff] and 8 ch‘ien $¥ in weight; 140,000 ting @€ of 
Chung-t‘ung FP HE ch‘ao YP in price. It was used to inlay on the crown of a hat. 
Afterwards the emperors of successive reigns continued to treasure [it]. Whenever 
there was a great court audience on New Year’s Day as well as the Imperial Birthday, 
then [the Emperor] wore [5v] it. It was called Ja (la{l]). [The word], too, is a native 
term. Now, by inquiry, I have obtained the names of the [various] kinds and have 
listed [them] hereinafter. 

“Red stones: Four kinds; all come out of one mine 
and all are without ‘ white water.’ 
“Ta (la{l]): [If it is of] a pale red color, 
[it is] beautiful.” 

Cf. also the translation by BretscHNEIER, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 178, which, in general, 
is extremely free. In note 496 on page 173 BretscunemweR remarked: “La denotes 
lal, which is the Persian name for the balas ruby, which is of a rose-red colour. See 
Keferstein’s “ Minerologia Polyglotta,”’ 1849, p. 20, and Emanuel’s “ History of Precious 
Stones,” 1867, p. 220. Now-a-days the name for ruby in China is hung pao shi (red 
precious stone) .” Berthold Laurer, Sino-Iranica, Chinese Contributions to the History 
of Civilization in Ancient Iran with Special Reference to the History of Cultivated 
Plants and Products, Chicago, 1919 [= Field Museum of Natural History Publication 
201, Anthropological Series, Vol. XV, No. 8], p. 575, has the following entry: 

“16. Other Persian loan-words in Mongol have come from Tibetan, thus: Mongol 
nal, spinel, balas ruby. From Tibetan nal; Persian lal (Notes on Turqois, p. 48)... .” 
Bb. Baagumupuos, “ Mongolica I,” 3anucku Konnernu Boctokospenzos nmpu A3H- 
atcKom My3ee Poccuiickoii Akanemun Hayk [Memoirs of the College of Orientalists 
at the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences), Tom I, 1925, pp. 305-341, 
developed Laurer’s remarks as follows (pp. 335-336) : 


“95. Monur.-mvcbM. nal <6neqHbIH pyOuH> <THO. nal <*lal <mepc. lal <py6uH 
6nenHbI, nanmb> (Laufer, 575). B TH6eTcKoM | yepemyetca c n, Hanp. [$36] nahs 
(cTapo-TH6.)=lanhs <BO3BbILIeHHbI>, nob = lob <Jlo6-Hop>*. B Mour. #3. COBO 
nal ynoTpe6aseTcA TOMbKO B CMelHaNbHbIX COUMHEHHAX H B X2KUMBOH peyH NOTH 
COBCe€M HeH3BeCTHO. 

(25. Writ. Mong. nal <pale ruby> <Tib. nal <*lal <Pers. lal <pale ruby, lal’> 
(Laurer, 575). In Tibetan J alternates with n, e.g., [836] nans (Old Tib.) = lans 
«elevated>, nob =lob <Lob-nor>.* In the Mong. lang. the word nal is used only in 
special works and [is] almost entirely unknown in the living speech. 


* Cm. Rev. A. H. Francke, Notes on Sir Aurel Stein’s collection of tibetain [sic] docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan, J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 45 (cTaTbA 3Ta NOBTOpeHa B 
Serindia Sir A. Stein’a) .” 

1V. Rev. A. H. Franke, “ Notes on Sir Aurel Stein’s Collection of Tibetan Documents 


from Chinese Turkestan,” JRAS, 1914, p. 45. (This article [was] repeated in the Serindia of 
Sir A. Srer.)’’) 
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While it is entirely likely that the Mongolian nal is a loan from the Tibetan nal, 
in view of the fact that the word lal certainly existed in Middle Mongolian, it is also 
possible that nal is an alternate form of the Mongolian lal<Persian Jal, the alternation 
l-~n- being common in Mongolian itself. Cf., e. g., laéin ~naéin, etc. In other words, 
nal ~lal in Mongolian may have developed parallelly with nal ~ *lal in Tibetan. Cf. also 
Notes sur UVhistoire de la Horde d’Or suivies de quelques noms turcs d’hommes et de 
peuples finissant en “ar”, Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot, II, Paris, 1949, p. 159, 
n. 1. 

2°? Here JE (ting) = GE (ting) “ingot” or “shoe.” For the value of the ting 
during the Yiian period cf. Lien-sheng Yanc, Money and Credit in China, A Short 
History, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, pp. 45,5.20-46,5.21. 

2°03 Tn the Yiian shih 90(ts‘e 30) .17r6-17v2 we read: 

“ T‘ai-fu-chien Te hif &&: principal third grade in rank. It directed the depositories 
such as the storehouses of the left and the right and was in charge of the amounts of 
outlay and receipt of money and fabrics. T“ai-ch‘ing I Hl—six; principal third grade; 
t‘ai-chien—six secondary third grade; shao-chien 7} ¥%{—five; secondary fourth grade; 
ch‘eng 3K (‘assistant’) five; principal fifth grade; ching-li #&}fE, chih-shih 4G, and 
chao-mo eye ¢ inspector”)—one each; ling-shih—eight persons; i-shih a 
(‘translators’)—three persons; t‘ung-shih 33% (‘interpreter’) and chih-yin—one 
person each; tsou-ch‘ai # F—four persons. It was established in the fourth year of 
Chung-t‘ung #9 [1263]. In the fourth year of Chih-yiian 32 9C [1267] it became 
the hsiian-hui t‘ai-fu-chien BAK Be. All the treasuries of the Palace ( YJ 
H¥ ) were subject to it. In the eighth year [1271] it was elevated to the principal 
second grade. In the ninth year of Ta-te Kish (1305] it was changed into the 
[hsiian-hui t‘ai-fu-]yiian Be . It was secondary second grade in rank. [As to] the 
yiian-p‘an [44], sometimes a eunuch was employed (3% fj). In the fourth year of 
Chih-ta “EK [1311] it again became [hsiian-hui t‘ai-fu-]chien. It was decided to 
establish it as above.” 

304The expression ‘ee oR (kung chin), as we learn from K‘o’s own note below, 
means, in this instance, the FAA (ao-ts‘ai) (“ material for jackets”). 

105 The expression Uy (chin-shih) , as we learn from K‘o’s own note below, means, 
in this instance, the ims (chin-ch‘en) (“close ministers ”’). 

2°6 For examples of the expression 7K PA (ch‘eng en) cf. the Tz‘u-hai, J) 46 , p. 90b. 

7°7Te., “ [Imperial] Throne.” 

208 Hsiang-tien (“Hall of Fragrance”) is a variant of Hsiang-ko Ff (“ Pavilion 
of Fragrance”). As remarked by Bretscunewer, “ Archaeological and Historical 
Researches on Peking and its Environs,” pp. $11-812, “ This seems to be a [$12] general 
term for building adjoining halls.” 

In the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 21 (ts‘e 6) .2v4-9 we read: 

“In back it (=the Ta-ming tien) connects with the Hsiang-ko Baa [which is] 
one chien [in size]. [From] east [to] west [this is] 140 ch‘th [wide], 50 ch‘th deep, and 
70 ch‘th high. [It consists of] green stones, flowered plinths, and round bases of marble. 
Veined stones are set in the floor [which is] matted with a double carpet. The red 
pillars [have] gold ornaments and dragons are entwined on them. On the four 
sides [there are] vermilion latticed windows. The painted ‘wells’ [of the ceiling have] 
painted decorations on gold (lit., ‘spacing gold’). [There are] double steps of 
‘swallow’ stone (j#43). [On] the vermilion balustrade there are painted golden and 
copper eagles in flight. [On] the caps [of the posts of the balustrade] there are placed 
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clouds and dragons of seven jewels. [There is] an imperial couch, [with] a white 
parasol, and a cushion of gold threads. Also there are set seats for the Empress ( }q 
A ), princes [of the blood], officials, and officers of the ch‘ieh-hsieh PERE (kese{g]) 
who attend the feasts and they are doubly arranged on the left and the right.” 

Cf. also BreTscHNEIDER, op. cit., pp. 311-312. 

1°° For the expression $4 3f4F (ho hsin-nien) cf. Giuxs, op. cit., p. [499], no. $994: 
“to wish a happy new year.” 

“4° For valuable remarks on the Ja festival of the T‘ang period, especially the dis- 
tribution of gifts on that occasion by the T‘ang Court, cf. William Huna, op. cit., 
p. 121. 

*42Tn this expression which literally means “satin [granted] for [the purpose of] 
making obeisance to [the recipient on the occasion of] the [new] year” the character 
BE (tuan) = $B (tuan). 

12 For the etymology of this term cf. the Tz‘u-hai, YUE, p. 77d. For the line of 
the poem attributed to Tu Fu, in which the term is first attested, see note 132 below. 

In the Yiian shih hsiian, “Tan-ch‘iu sheng-kao” (ts‘e 72) .2r11, there is noted the 
variant RF (t‘ten-chieh) (“ Heavenly Street ”’). 

448T_e., “auspicious amosphere ”? 

114 See note 122 below. 

15 T e., the throne of the “ Imperial Preceptor ” (see note 121 below). 

12¢Te., musical instruments. 

In the Yiian shih hsiian, “'Tan-ch‘iu sheng-kao” (ts‘e 72) .2r11, there is noted the 
variant HE (chia) (“to squeeze”). 

17 Lit., “variegated tower.” The ts‘ai-lou, in effect, was a reviewing stand. See 
notes 128 and 124 below. 

48 Cf. Gries, op. cit., p. [1285], no. 10,382: “ten thousand years,—the Emperor. 
Also = Long live the king! Borrowed by the Japanese = Banzai! ” 

11° Here the term jifZ= (hsiang-yiin) designates the Emperor. For other examples 
of the term cf. the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu (Commercial Press ed.) , p. 491,2. 

In the Yiian shih hsiian, “'Tan-ch‘iu sheng-kao” (ts‘e 72) .2r12, there is noted the 
variant 4G Be (che-huang) (“che-yellow”). 

120'The expression RZ (wu yiin) (“five clouds”) is elliptical for nee 
(wu-se yiin) (“clouds of five colors”) occurring, for example, in the biography 
of Cuene Hsiao Sh MF in the Chiu T'ang-shu, lieh-chuan Rif 126 (ts‘e 31) .14r12- 
15r4, where we read of Hsiao’s grandson (15r1-3): 

“The literary talent of Jen-piao { #R was particularly known as [being] extra- 
ordinarily good. However, he was conceited and insolent. [Hence, other] scholars did 
not think much of him. He himself considered that his family, personal appearance, 
and literary talent were all excellent. He once said, ‘[Among] the good omens of 
Heaven there are the clouds of five colors. [Among] the good omens of men, there is 
CueEnc Jen-piao.’” 

By this Cuenca Jen-piao meant that he was as rare a person among men as are 
clouds of five colors among clouds in the sky. 

As used by K‘o Chiu-ssu the expression wu yiin designates the “Princes of the 
Blood.” 

121 For this term cf. Ed. Cuavannes, “Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises 
de l’époque mongole,” TP 5 (1904) .357-447 (p. 442, n. 2). 

122 For this term cf. BRETSCHNEIDER, op. cit., pp. 305 and 308. 
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+23 The expression SERRE (chieh ts‘ai-lou) (‘to construct a ts‘ai-lou”) also is 
found in the biography of Pai-chu F##{£ (Baiju) in the Yiian . bih 187 (ts‘e 42) .11r6- 
28v10 (see note 15 above) in a passage which reads (12v1-3): 

“In the Ist moon, in the spring, of the Ist. year of [the] Chih-chih 36} [period] 
[29 January-28 February 1321] the Emperor wished to [have] constructied] a ts‘ai-lou 
in the Palace [so that] on the yiian-hsi JCA’ (‘the evening of the fifteenth of the 
first moon’) lanterns might be displayed and a feast spread. At that time, as he 
was in mourning for the previous emperor, the ts‘an-i 3B, Cuana Yang-hao ie © 
PE , sent up a memorial and Pai-chu (Baiju) considered that he ought to present a 
remonstrance. And so, putting [CHanc’s] memorial in his sleeve, he went in to 
memorialize. The Emperor was pleased and desisted. Moreover, he granted [CHanc] 
Yang-hao silk in order to signalize [his] upright words.” 

224 An elaborate description of this ceremony is found in an entry under the rubric 
“ Kuo-su_ chiu-li” Bite is (National Customs and Old Ceremonies”) in the 
Yiian shih 77 (ts‘e 25) .15v3-19v1, where we read (18r2-19v1): 

“ Shih-tsu +H iH. in the seventh year of [the] Chih-yiian ZEJC [period] [1270], 
upon the recommendation of the ti-shih 4ffifi (‘Imperial Teacher’) Pa-ssu-pa AB 
F, (Phags-pa), above the imperial throne in the Ta-ming-tien SF AAR, set up a 
white parasol made of white satin (BY = #8) upon which Sanskrit words (F8 
=) were written in gold. It was called a chen-fu hsieh~mo hu-an-kuo ch‘a Sa (RAG 
REA AI (‘ ch‘a [i.e., caitya] for the suppression of demons and for the pro- 
tection of the country’). 

“From then on, on the fifteenth day of the second moon of every year, in the 
Ta-[ming]-tien there was held a Buddhist service for setting up the white parasol [for 
which] they used paraphernalia of various sorts. The altar attendants came to meet 
and escort the parasol in a procession round about the interior and exterior of the 
Imperial City. This was said to be for the purpose of exorcising ill luck and welcoming 
good luck for the benefit of all living beings. 

“On the fifteenth day of the first moon of the year the hsiian-cheng-yiian beh: 
Be. together with the chung-shu-sheng pe ey » proposed by memorial that, prior 
to the date [of the ceremony] (= in preparation for the ceremony), the chung- 
shu{-sheng] should receive the [imperial] authorization (3G) to communicate 
with the eight guards of the shu-~mi-yiian KEE so that they might release 120 
parasol-drummers, 500 armored riders of the army for guard duty back [of the Ta- 
ming-]tien, and 500 men who should bear (52 = $€) the sedan-chair [ 5S it 
must be an error for #5 H#] of the statue (ji! = pP{R) of Kuan Yii [JF of the 
Han 7 who was to inspect the altar as well as diverse utensils, 26 carriers and 
bearers and 12 gong-and-drum-|beating] monks for each altar of the 360 altars which 
the 860 government temples which were under the jurisdiction of the hsiian-cheng- 
yiian controlled and which provided the statues of the Buddha (PR). the banners 
{carried in the hands] of the ‘altar faces’ (= acolytes), the precious parasols, the 
carts [18v] and drums and ‘head banners,’ 120 troupes of the various Chin-men ta-she 
a PA Ait controlled and provided by the Ta-tu-lu KBE. for the seven [sic] 
kinds of grand musical instruments—drums, clappers, ‘[drum]stick-drums,’ whistles, 
dragon-flutes, p‘i-pa EE (‘lutes’), cheng LAN (‘ thirteen-stringed zithers’), and 
chin © * (‘seven-stringed zithers’) [cf. the Yiian shih 71 (ts‘e 23) .8v10] controlled 


* For this character cf. the Yiian shih 77 (ts‘e 25) .18v4. 
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by the yiin-ho-shu S2A13S of the chiao-fang-ssu $I; F]-400 persons in all, 150 
persons among the courtesans and miscellaneous entertainers controlled by the hsing- 
ho-shu BAFN3, 150 miscellaneous pa-hsi FBR (baysi) (“ jugglers”)—male and 
female—controlled by the hsiang-ho-shu mera, and from each of the three troupes 
of each of the three kinds of fine (i.e., ?string or pipe rather than percussion) music 
of the Han-jen rey A, the Hui-hui [5] [6], and Ho-hsi Yi] PG controlled by the i-feng- 
ssu 43 IB, 7B] —324 persons in all. As for all these [requisitioned persons] who actually 
(lit., ‘ hold’) work, in every case the government was to furnish armor, vestments, and 
implements, all of which were to be in as new, as beautiful, and as uniform a con- 
dition as possible (lit., ‘in all cases one should regard . . . as the superior things’). 

“[Thus] wonderfully decked in pearls, jades, and golden embroidery they formed 
a line from beginning to end for thirty-odd li. The men and women of the capital 
gathered to watch [the procession] in [their respective] wards. The officials of the li-pu 
satis (‘Board of Rites’) called the roll of the various units [of the procession] and 
the officials of the hsing-pu HAF (‘Board of Punishments’) patrolled and con- 
trolled the noise and wrangling (= maintained order). The officials of the shu-mi-yiian 
guarded the several city gates and one official of the chung-shu-sheng [19r] supervised 
it all. 

“Two days previous [to the ceremony], at the Hsi-Chen-kuo-ssu Py Sia fad $F, they 
went to meet the heir apparent and [together with him] made a progress through the 
four gates. They carried [its] tall clay statues complete with paraphernalia. [Thus] 
they entered the city [from the Hsi-Chen-kuo-ssu]. 

“On the fourteenth day, the ‘Imperial Teacher,’ at the head of 500 Buddhist 
priests (4E{f ), within the Ta-ming-tien, held a Buddhist service. 

“ By the fifteenth day they reverently requested the parasol at the Imperial Throne 
and, taking [it] up [with two hands], put it on the ‘Precious (= Imperial) Carriage.’ 
The paraphernalia carriers of the various imperial guards drew up in front of the {Ta- 
ming-]tien. The attendants of various categories as well as the various ‘altar faces’ 
(= ?acolytes) drew up [in full dress] outside the Ch‘ung-t‘ien-men ALK. They 
met and escorted [the procession] out of the palace to the Ch‘ing-shou-ssu gS ¥ 
[where] there was furnished ‘ plain food’ (= vegetables). When the food was finished, 
they arose and resumed the march. Along the outer wall of the gate of the Western 
Palace and [along] the southern bank of the lake (EP) they entered the Hou-tsai- 
hung-men JE #STEPY (‘Red Hou-tsai Gate’). From the Tung-hua-men 31 3¢P4 
they passed through the Yen-ch‘un-men ,E%¢PY and went west. The Emperor as 
well as the Empress and Princesses, outside the Yii-te-men = {P4, raised a chin- 
chi-wu-tien A FER ts‘ai-lou #R FE and looked thereupon. 

“When the various paraphernalia carriers and altar attendants escorted the golden 
parasol back to the palace and again reverently placed [it] on the ‘Imperial Couch,’ 
the ‘Imperial Teacher’ and the multitude of priests performed a Buddhist service. 

“ By the sixteenth day it was all over and they dispersed. 

“They made it an annual practice and called it yu huang-ch‘eng Uf S24R (“per- 
ambulation of the Imperial City”). 

“Tf, sometimes, on account of an emergency, it was suspended, they would celebrate 
[it] soon [thereafter]. 

“In the 6th moon, in the summer, at Shang[29v]-ching _- 5, they did likewise.” 

An interesting reference to the ceremony also is found in the following passage in 
the Yiian shih 43 (ts‘e 18) .8r5-8: 
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“On ting-ch‘ou “J -f}-[. . . of the Ist moon, in the spring, of the 14th year .. . of 
Chih-cheng 3 JF (7 February 1354)] the Emperor spoke to T‘o-t‘o AAR (Tolyits), 
saying, ‘ We once [caused to be] held the good service [known as] to-ssu-ko-erh ze! 
=f 52 (désger). To meet the white umbrella upon [its] perambulation of the Imperial 
City (38¢52HR) really is for the sake of the living souls in the Empire. Now I have 
ordered the la-ma IB Ste (lama) to choose 108 monks and, as before, to hold the good 
to-ssu-ko-erh (désger) service. Everything which they {must] use will be furnished by 
the government itself so that they will not trouble the people.’” 

In the Yiian shih 202(ts‘e 58).7v8 we read in a passage relative to blessings and 
prayers: ‘‘ There is the tu-ssu-ko-erh AB AG BF Se, (diisger). In the Chinese language 
it is the po san-kai chu Beem [‘ white umbrella-canopy charm’].” In désger~ 
diisger we have a Tibetan term of which the first element is ydugs “ parasol,” “ um- 
brella.” Cf. H. A. JAscuxe, A Tibetan-English Dictionary with Special Reference to 
the Prevailing Dialects, London, 1934, p. 226a-b. As to the second element, it is 
dkar “white.” Cf. JAiscHKe, op. cit., pp. 9b-10a. For the compound ydugs-dkar 
(transcribed gdugs-dkar) cf. Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-Chinese Dictionary with 
Sanskrit Synonyms, Revised and Edited under the orders of the Government of Bengal, 
and A. William Heype, Calcutta, 1902, p. 660b: “ white umbrella.” In the same entry 
the compound occurs in examples which “ are the names of charms, which when recited 
keep off evils, diseases, etc., they are resorted to also to bring immunity from war, 
etc.” For the yDugs-dkar-mo, Goddess of the White Umbrella, cf. Albert Grinp- 
WEDEL, Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900, p. 938. 
For the yDugs-dkar-can-ma, the Goddess Sitatapatra Aparajita cf. GrUNDWEDEL, op. 
cit., p. 150. 

As to the ceremony as practised at Shang-tu on the 15th day of the 6th moon, in 
the summer, there is a poem on the subject in the Luan-ching tsa-yung tet BERK 
by Yano Yiin-fu BresF in the Chih-pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu SNARE FERED (t’se 
183), which reads as follows (PF , 3r5-6): 

“{For] the perambulation of the Imperial City 
GHB) by the ‘hundred (= numerous) 
players’ [once] again [we] come to the time 

And the Western (= Tibetan) Buddhists (fit) 
[have the opportunity to] inspect the grandeur 
(BFR) {of the palace]. 

[After] the banners fluttering like variegated 
clouds have passed, 

A jade flute deep in the ‘kingfisher pavilions’ 

(= ladies’ chambers) is blown.” 


The poet’s note reads Cr, 3r6-7) : is 

“On the 15th day of the 6th moon of each year the ‘Imperial Teacher’ enters the 
palace [grounds] with ‘one hundred (= numerous) players.’ He enters by the Hsi- 
hua[-men] Pa He | PA). Afterwards, he ascends the wall [of the Imperial City] and a 
feast is spread. It is called yu-huang-ch‘eng FS be (‘ perambulation of the Imperial 
City’). This is [an instance of it].” 

125 Among the sources which may have inspired the words #64 (hua ming) are 
the first two lines of the poem by Wana Wei + #, entitled “Tsao ch‘ao” Ray 
[(“ Early Court Audience ”] (Kanshi taikan 3.1532), which read: 
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pie +E BH 

ASR DBR 

“The willows [are] dark, [yet] the ‘hundred 
flowers’ [are] bright; 

The spring [is] deep (= advanced)—lhere in] 
the City of ‘Five Phoenixes.’” 





The poet means that: “ Numerous blossoms sparkle against the background of the 
willows in full foliage late in the spring here in the Palace grounds.” 

Another source may have been the verses attributed by the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 
1111,2, to Lu Lun Re. If the attribution is correct, the poem from which the 
verses are quoted is found neither in the Ch‘iian T‘ang shih A> eR, BA, BS 
Ht. nor in the T“ang-shih chi-shih trae 30 (ts‘e 7) .7r2-10r5. The verses as 


quoted in the P*ei-wen yiin-fu read as follows: 
Fi ck Se 
re a 4 BA 


“[On] the ‘thousand mountains’ [we see] the 
ice and snow [in the] clear [weather]. 

The mountains [are] still and the brocade-flowers 
shine.” 


Without the context from which these lines are taken it is virtually impossible to 
know what the poet intended them to convey. 

126 The expression A (chou chin), if not an error for ER (hua chin) 
(“ painted brocade”), may be compared with the example attested in the biography 
of Wane Yu 9h in the Sung shih FES 269(ts‘e 79) .7r8-8v6, where we read 
(7v10-8rl): “It happened that, when Fu Yen-ch‘ing FEE was governor ($a) of 
Ta-ming KS, there was considerable disorder (RBA). T‘ai-tsu Kil replaced 
him with [Wanc] Yu and had him keep an eye on the movements (BF ) of [Fu] 
[8r] Yen-ch‘ing. He addressed [him], saying, ‘This (= Ta-ming) is your old home- 
stead. [Your going there to govern] is what one may call [wearing] brocade in [broad] 
daylight.’ ” 

In favor of the reading # (hua) instead of #£ (chou) is the fact that K‘o com- 
pares the flowers on Ch‘iung-hua-tao SAFER to brocade in the second of the two 
poems entitled “ Ch‘un chih k‘uei-chang-ko erh shou ” FER “On Duty 
in the Spring in the K‘wei-chang-ko—Two Poems ”] in the Ts‘ao-t‘ang ya-chi 1 (ts‘e 
1).14v1-5. The poem reads as follows: 

“When spring comes, the flowers on the Ch‘iung 
[-hua]-tao are like brocades. 

The red mist having extended over the ‘ Nine 
Heavens,’ 

Why does Our Sovereign Prince infrequently 
favor [it with His presence]? 

[It is because His] scholar-advisors daily 
wait upon [Him during His] lessons.” 


1277 e., catkins. 
228 The words B## (p‘ei luan) are found in a line of a poem attributed by the 
P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 606,2, to Wet Ssu-li iy. The line of the poem which I 
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have not identified—it is not found in the Tang-shih chi-shih 11 (ts‘e 8) .1r5-3r10— 
reads: Je PED SAB th . “The imperial retinue accompanied His Majesty to the 
bank of the Wei [River].” 
22° Lit., “to purify [oneself] by bathing.” The locus classicus of the words Yeipe 
(cho-hsi) is found in the first verse of the opening couplet of the poem by Liv Hsiao- 
chao #i) $4, entitled “San-jih shih Hua-kuang-tien ch‘ii-shui yen shih” = Ht 
Ef: Be th 7k ‘SE [Poem on the ‘Sinuous River’ Feast at the Hua-kuang-tien 
Where [I] Attended (His Majesty) on the Third Day ”] in the I-wen lei-chii BH ICHG 
3% 4(ts‘e 1).17r4-17v3. The couplet reads: 
RR=BR, 
Wigs 2A. 
“ Exorcising by fumigation [in] the ‘ third-sun-evening’ 
[= third moon of spring]; 
Purifying by bathing [in] the ‘ prime ssu beginning’ 
[= first ssw day of the moon], .. .” 


Cf. also the Ch'iian Han San-kuo Chin Nan-Pei-ch‘ao shih AR= Ba a At Bee 
(edited by Tina Fu-pao J jigR), “Chiiian Liang shih” 4>B2FF 10(ts‘e 14) .15r6-9 
for the text of the poem. 

Although the words cho-hsi literally mean “to purify [oneself] by bathing” and as 
such allude to the ancient ritual known as fu-hsi Wie (“to purify [oneself] by 
exorcising ”), they are, in reality, used by the poet in the derived sense of a “ literary 
excursion,” which has a long history. In his review of Dr. M. W. de Visser, Ancient 
Buddhism in Japan, Siitra and Ceremonies in Use in the Seventh and Eighth Cen- 
turies A.D. and their History in Later Times, Vol. I, Paris, 1931, in TP 28 (1932). 
428-436, P. Petuiot remarked (p. 431): 

“. . En Chine, on connait une ancienne cérémonie destinée 4 éliminer les influences 
malignes Ovas4 fo-hi), qui consistait & verser du vin 4 la riviére, mais pour laquelle, 
de bonne heure, on langait au fil de l’eau de petites coupes remplies de vin. Cette 
cérémonie parait avoir eu deux époques, l’une au printemps, |’autre 4 l’automne; celle 
de l’automne, le 14 du 7¢ mois, coincide pratiquement avec la féte taoique du tchong- 
yuan ou bouddhique des preta, qui tombe le 15 du 7° mois. La cérémonie du printemps, 
le 3 du 3® mois, est particulitrement célébre par la réunion qui eut lieu ce jour-la, 
en 354, au Lan-t‘ing ou Pavillon des Orchidées, et que Wang Hi-tche commémora dans 
le Lan-t’ing siu, le morceau le plus fameux de la calligraphie chinoise. . . .” 

In the I-wen lei-chii, under the rubric “San-yiieh san-jih” =A =H [* The 
Third Day of the Third Moon”), 4(ts‘e 1) .8r7-26r3, there are numerous texts in 
prose and in verse—including the poem by Liv Hsiao-chao to which I have referred 
above—relative both to the ancient ritual practised on “the third day of the third 
moon” and the literary excursion or outing which evolved from the ritual as the 
latter fell into disuse. The classical description of the excursion is “The ‘San-jih 
Lan-t‘ing shih hsii’?” = Ame Hee [“ Preface to the Poems (Composed) at the 
Lan-t‘ing on the Third Day (of the Third Moon)”] by the immortal calligrapher 
Wane Hsi-chih FBZ (821-379) of the Chin #}, to whom Pexuror made reference. 
Although only the first part of Wano’s “Preface” is cited (22rl-7), it contains the 
elements which are essential to an understanding of the meaning which K‘o Chiu-ssu 
intended to convey by his use of the words cho-hsi. It reads as follows: 

“In the ninth year of [the] Yung-ho 3K Fl [period] [353], when the cyclical year 


} 
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was in kuei-ch‘ou 3%, at the beginning of {the] last [moon of] spring, we assembled 
at the Lan-t‘ing of K‘uai-chi TRE ‘to perform the rites of purification.’ [The] good 
men [of our group] all came; [the] young and old [of our group] all gathered. In 
this place there are lofty ridges of high mountains and tall bamboos in thick forests. 
There also are clear streams which tumble and swirl [even as] glistening belts on the 
left and on the right. We drew [one of these by damming it] to make a sinuous river 
on which to float [our] cups and sat (lit., ‘arranged [our] seats’) along its course 
(lit., ‘in its sequence’). Although we did not have the magnificence of silken and 
bamboo pipes and strings (= flutes and violins), [yet] every cup or every poem 
was enough to display [our] delicate sentiments [of friendship]. As for this day, the 
sky was bright, the air was clear, and the gentle wind was harmonious and free. 
Looking up we saw the vastness of the universe. Looking down we observed the 
flourishing of the creatures. [They are all] for [us] to see (lit., ‘stroll [with our] eyes ’) 
and to feel (lit., ‘gallop [with our] bosoms’) and [they are all] enough for [helping 
us to reach] the extreme (= peak of) pleasure [in the senses] of sight and hearing 
= observation). [This,] indeed, is enough to rejoice.” 

The complete text of the “Preface” has been translated under the title of “Ad 
orchideae absidem conventus prooemium” in the Cursus Litteraturae Sinicae Neo- 
Missionariis Accommodatus auctore P. Angelo Zorro.t S.J. e missione Nankinensi, 
Volumen quartum pro suprema classe, Stylus rhetoricus, Chang-hai, ex typographia 
Missionis Catholicae in orphanotrophio Tou-sé-wé (Tou-chan-wan). MDCCCLXXX, 
pp. 296-297,51; with no title in Dr. Wilh. Gruse, Geschichte der chinesischen Lit- 
teratur, Zweite Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 253-254; and under the title of “ Préface 
du Recueil du Pavillon des Iris” by George Marcoutiés, Le kou-wen chinois, Recueil 
de textes avec introduction et notes, Thése principale présentée 4 la Faculté des 
Lettres de Paris pour l’obtention du grade de docteur és-lettres, Paris, 1925, pp. 126-128. 

The following texts, selected from several of pertinent interest, will suffice to 
demonstrate the evolution of the literary excursion or outing from the early ritual of 
purification. 

In the biography of Empress Wer £1) in the “ Wai-chi shih-chia ” A FC TEE 
RR [“ Hereditary Houses of Imperial Relatives ”] in the Shih chi 49 (ts‘e 17) .1rl-16v6 
(9v7-1lv7) we read (9v10-10r2): 

“ Wu-ti He exorcised (J) on [the bank of] the Pa $3.” 

In the commentary (10rl-2) we read: 

“Hst Kuang #2 )8 says: ‘On shang-ssu _EE of the 3rd moon one approached 
the River and exorcised (RABE) - They called it hsi #2. The “Lii-hou pen-chi” 2 
BAR also says: “In the 8rd moon she exorcised and returned through Chih-tao 
a.” It would seem that [the character Jf] was similar in appearance to the 
character Ue (“excursion”). Hence, in some cases, one established it [as the 
reading].’ The So-yin 3[@ says: ‘Hsiao Yen /)\$4 [= Yen Shih-ku BALI), fin 
the case of] ji, pronounced bi (fei). Now one also pronounces {§ (fu). It refers 
to an excursion for the purpose of exorcising and purifying. At the River one purified 
himself. Hence, [Hsis Kuang] says: “ Wee (fu-ch‘u) (‘to exorcise’).”’” 

The “Lii-hou pen-chi” to which Hsii Kuang referred is found in the Shih chi 
9 (ts‘e 5) .1rl-16r4. The passage in question there reads as follows (9r3-4) : 

“In the 3rd moon Lii-hou exorcised and, upon returning, passed through Chih-tao.” 

In the commentary (9r3-4) we read: 


“The Cheng-i JE3€ says: ‘ WR (fu) is the fan FR of fang-fu FIR fie. 
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f<ang-f>u = fu]. It is also pronounced J#& (fei). (HereinJafter [in the text it is] 
the same.’” 

In the biography of the Empress Wer in the “ Wai-chi lieh-chuan (FAB )” in the 
Han shu 97 _E (ts‘e $0) .12v1-18v7 the corresponding passage (12v3-4) is identical 
with that in the Shih chi with the exception that it has #ff instead of FR: 

“The Emperor exorcised on [the bank of] the Pa.” 

In the commentary (12v4) we read: 

“Mene K‘ang me says: ‘[Fu JW] is fu-ch‘u Wee (“to expel”). On [the bank 
of] the Pa River he exorcised himself. It is the fu-hsi Wie of the shang-ssu of the 
$rd moon of the present [time].” Yen Shih-ku says: ‘# is pronounced fei 8 4 
is pronounced hsi # .’” 

In the Chin shu FPF 21 (ts‘e 5) .14r7-11, we read: 

“According to] the Han[-chiu-}i Ti (| (KE [(Old) Ceremonies of the Han], on the 
shang-ssu, in [the] last [moon of] spring, the officials as well as the people all purified 
themselves on [the bank of] the Tung-liu-shui SR Ht 7k. They washed and exorcised 
to remove old filth and after the Wei $j they only used the = H (san-jih) (‘third 
day’) and not necessarily the _EB, (shang-ssu) (‘ first ssu[-day]’). 

“During the Chin, the Court and the ministers (2S 9D) on down to the common 
people all purified themselves at the side of the Lo-shui #§7K. When [Ssu-ma] 
Lun [3)45|ffm, Prince of Chao #H-F, usurped the throne, on the third day, they 
assembled at the T‘ien-ch‘iian-ch‘ih FSR WH. After Cuane Lin ie kK was executed, 
Huai-ti {#7 also assembled at T'ien-ch‘iian-ch‘ih to write poetry. Lu Chi PERE 
says: ‘South of the T‘ien-ch‘iian-ch‘ih a stony creek conducts the water of the 
Imperial Creek. West of the [T‘ien-ch‘iian-]ch‘ih stones are piled up to form a purifi- 
cation hall. [On] this water they float cups and drink wine. Nor do they say Hh 7k 
(chii-shui) (“sinuous river ”).’ Yiian-ti JCF also decreed that, on the third day, 
(?) west of the sea (= ?lake) at Chung-shan $i ily, they should stand at (?)a flowing 
river and a sinuous river. He invited officials. 

“ All [this] deals with this. (Lit., ‘In every case it is its matter.’)” 

In the biography of Wane Jung -—E FX in the Chin shu 43 (ts‘e 10) .5v4-8r2 we read 
(5v138): 

“Tt happened that the worthies of the Court once, on the shang-ssu, purified them- 
selves at the Lo we [River].” 

In the Liu-ch‘en chu Wen-hsiian ri St .3 46 (ts‘e 24).7r7-14r6 there is a 
piece by Yen Yen-nien BARE SE entitled “ San-yiieh san-jih ch‘ii-shui shih hsii i shou ” 
=A=H8 th 7k Ree — [One Preface to Poems on (the Subject of) the Sinuous 
River on the Third Day of the Third Moon”]. The commentary on the title reads 
as follows (7r7-7v6): 

“{L1] Shan (2) 3 says: ‘The Feng-su-t‘ung JB ih says: “ [According to] the 
Chou li ji} ng, a female shaman had charge of the annual exorcising of ailments. 
As for ire (hsi), it is $2 (chieh). On [the bank of] a river one bathed and cleansed 
[oneself]. As for B, (ssu), it is Jk (chih). When evil (lit., ‘perversion and wicked- 
ness’) departed, one prayed for great happiness.” 

“*The Han-shih [wai-chuan) Si Be | A (4 ] says: “ At the time of the t‘ao-hua-shui 
BIE TK (‘ peach-blossom-water ’) in the third moon, [after] the custom of the state 
of Cheng RE, on the shang-ssu of the third moon, on [the banks of] both rivers, the 
Ch‘in ¥# and the Yu 4, one held orchids and summoned the soul. It was to 


exorcise the inauspicious.” 
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“<The Hsii Ch'i-hsich chi $495 HERZ says: “ Wu-ti Ziff of the Chin F inquired 
of the shang-shu 13, Cun Yi eR, saying, ‘ What [is] the significance of [the 
words] san-yiieh ch'ii-shui = A fh 7k?’ [Cur Yii] answered, saying, ‘In the time of 
Chang-ti Be of the Han, Hsii Chao eS of P‘ing-yiian 42 J, at the beginning 
of the third moon, begot three daughters. By [7v] the third day they were all dead. 
The whole village regarded it as [an] evil [thing]. And so [the villagers] summoned 
and brought [one another] to the bank of a river to bathe and wash [themselves]. Sub- 
sequently they used the water to float [their] cups. [Cf. William Hunc, “ Three of 
Ch‘ien Ta-hsin’s Poems on Yiian History,” HJAS 19 (1956) .1-382 (p. 16, n. 3).] The 
significance of [the term] ch‘ii-shui arose from this.’ The Emperor said, ‘It seems 
that what you have talked about is an evil matter.’ The shang-shu-lang fr} itt Bf, Sau 
Hsi SR PF, said, ‘Chung-chih {P7B [= Cur Vii] is a “little master” [= not a 
specialist] and insufficiently informed. Your subject begs to explain its origin. When 
the Duke of Chou JAjZ built the city of Lo #, he used the flowing water to float 
wine cups. Hence, a lost poem says, “ The feather[-weight] cups follow the flowing 
ripples.” Also, when Prince Chao %-- of Ch‘in Zz, in the third moon, placed 
wine at the bend of a river, he saw that there was a golden man who emerged [from 
the water] and offered [him] a sword [called] “ Water-Heart-Sword,” saying, “ [This] 
will allow [4 erratum pro AY est] you to conquer Western China (f§ 32 ).” And 
so in consequence of the circumstances of the place he set [it] up (= designated [it]) 
as ch‘ii-shui. Throughout the Two Han (=) it was [an occasion for] festive 
gatherings.’ The Emperor said, ‘Good!’ He granted [him] 50 chin of gold and 
demoted (73) Chung-chih to be magistrate of Yang-ch‘eng [AIR .” 

“<The Sung liich FRM by P'er Tzu-yeh 4 F- BF says: “On ping-shen PX FA 
of the third moon of the eleventh year of Yiian-chia JC }$% of Wen-ti if he per- 
formed the hsi jf@ rites and drank in the Lo-yu-yiian 4$83§¢3j5. Moreover, he gave 
a farewell party (mH) to I-kung 375, Prince of Chiang-hsia. wet. and to 
I-chi ee, Prince of Heng-yang 5 BE . There was a decree [to the effect] that 
those who had assembled should all write poems. It was decreed that the t‘ai-tzu “K 
-f- , chung-shu-tzu AA HE-f-, Yen Yen-nien, should write a preface.” ’” 

The commentary on the name of YEN Yen-nien reads as follows (7v7-9): 

“ [{L1) Han eS says: ‘[After] the custom of the state of Cheng, on the day of 
the shang-ssu of the third moon, on [the bank of] the two rivers, Ch‘in and Yu, one 
held orchids and summoned the soul. [It was] to exorcise the inauspicious. The shang- 
ssu is the third day. As for [the term] ch‘ii-shui, [it means] to lead the water around 
and around to form creeks in order to float wine cups and to travel thereupon. At 
this time, on the third day of the third moon of the eleventh year of Yiian-chia of the 
Sung &, [the Emperor] drank in [=f- erratum pro FF est] the Lo-yu-yiian. More- 
over, he gave a farewell party to I-kung, Prince of Chiang-hsia, and to I-chi, Prince 
of Heng-yang. He ordered [Yen] Yen-nien to write the preface [to the poems written 
on the occasion].’” 

18° By Hsien-tao {jl} & “Isle of the Immortals ” the poet means the Ch‘iung-hua-tao 
SB7E Ri , as it was known from Chin times until 1271, when the name was changed 
to Wan-sui-shan #4 #¢ [I]. For Ch‘iung-hua-tao cf. E. Brerscunriver, M. D., “ Arch- 
aeological and Historical Researches on Peking and its Environs,” The Chinese Recorder 
and Missionary Journal, Vol. VI, May-June, 1875, No. 8, pp. 161-181 (p..169) and 
especially “ Archaeological and Historical Researches on Peking and its Environs,” 
The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, Vol. VI, September-October, 1875, 
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No. 5, pp. 305-322 (pp. 318-322), where BrerscuNewer translated the entry in the 
Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 1(ts‘e 1) .19r6-20r2, devoted to a description of the Wan-sui- 
shan of Yiian times. (See note 134 below for my own translation of the entry.) For 
the “Green Mount” of Marco Poto and Odoric cf. BretscHNeter, op. cit., pp. 
321-322. 

In the Shuang-hsi tsui-yin chi AEE YR PGE PR in 6 chiian As by Yeu-1Li Chou 
HSE SS of the Yiian, published in the Liao-hai ts‘ung-shu ik HE BF (ts‘e 3-4), we 
find a poem, 5(ts‘e 4) .12v3-5, entitled “ Ch‘iung-hua-tao” 397 3. The poem reads: 


“On the peak of Wan-sui-shan [there are] 
myriad pines, 
[Yet] the patrimony [intended] for myriad years 
became empty in [but] a single morning (= day). 
Why, [on] the water in the T‘ai-i-ch‘th AYER, 
Does the light breeze, as before, raise ripples? ” 


The poet, reflecting on the fall of the Chin &, means that our human, artificial 
achievements cannot compare with those of nature. He wonders why the water of 
the pond continues to smile, as he reflects upon the sadness of human vanity. 

181 For the term fHZK (ch‘ii-shui) “sinuous river” see note 129 above. Especially 
noteworthy in this line is the inversion of its elements. 

*92T_e., evening falls and the reflection of the Milky Way is seen in the pond. The 
line SERE RTE $£ 777 7h seems to constitute an allusion to a line in a poem attributed 
to Tu Fu and entitled “Yeh” 7% (“Night”) (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu 
Fu, p. 486,2). The line in question reads: SE TAG EE BSR. In the translation of 
the poem in Tu Fu’s Gedichte iibersetzt von Erwin von Zach, 1872-1942, Edited with 
an Introduction by James Robert Hightower, Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies VIII, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, pp. 559-560,42: “In der 
Nacht; vgl. Underwood pg. 34,” the line is rendered (p. 560): “In der Ferne diirfte 
die Milchstrasse bis zur Phénixstadt Ch’angan reichen.” 

88 Lit., “the festival of the upper ssu,” i.e., “the festival of the third day of the 
third moon.” For this festival during the Liao period cf. Wirrrocet and Féna, op. cit., 
p. 270. Cf. also Stein, op. cit., p. 127. For the same festival during the Ch‘ing period 
cf. Bopp, op. cit., pp. 28-35. 

184 There are two entries on this hill in the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu, in the first of 
which, 1 (ts‘e 1) .19r6-20r2, it is called Wan-sui-shan and in the second, 21 (ts‘e 6). 
8vl-10rl10, Wan-shou-shan BS. BRETSCHNEIDER, op. cit., pp. 318-321, translated 
the first, but as he himself remarked (p. 318, n. 56), “Some particulars in my trans- 
lation are taken from the description of the palaces in the Ch‘ue keng lu, chap. xxi.” 
In thus telescoping the two entries, he failed to make clear which particulars are 
from the second. Furthermore, in some cases, his translation is extremely free. I have, 
therefore, translated each entry separately so that the reader may know precisely 
which particulars are found in which. 

In the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 1 (ts‘e 1) .19r6-20r2, we read: 

“The Wan-sui-shan BEI] lies northwest of the Palace (7{PY) and south of 
the T‘ai-i-ch‘th AYRPL. The Chin people 4) named [it] Ch‘iung-hua-tao HB4AE 
B, . In the third year of Chung-t'ung FP #9 [1262] it was repaired. 

“The shan is all heaped up with ling-lung FS¥i (i.e., porous) rocks. The peaks 
and ridges are hidden (= twisting) and shining (exposed) and the pines and 
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acacias [growing on them] are profuse and dense. The beauty [of it all is] as if it were 
natural (Ff) (lit., ‘ Heaven-formed ’). 

“The Chin-shui-ho 4>7K¥J is conducted to the back of it [where] it turns a 
mechanism [which] conveys a rope [which] draws the water up to the top of the 
shan [whence] it issues from the mouth of a stone dragon and pours into a square 
basin. [Thence] it flows in concealment to the back of the Jen-chih-tien (7 
[where] there is a coiling dragon cut in stone, [of which] the uplifted head spurts the 
water upward. Afterwards, flowing [from] east [to] west, it enters into the T‘ai-i-ch‘ih. 

“On the top of the shan there is the Kuang-han-tien jae FE e—seven chien [in size] 
{19v]. As to the Jen-chih-tien, it is located halfway up the shan and comprises three 
rooms. In front of the shan [there is] a white-jade stone bridge, 200 ch‘ih in length 
[leading] directly to the I-t‘ien-tien EK. The rear hall [of this] is located on a 
round islet in the T“ai-i-ch‘ih—eleven ying 1 (= 4 ) [in size]}—directly opposite the 
Wan-sui-shan. 

“[The area] east of the shan constitutes the Ling-yu &[Al (‘Zoological Garden’). 
Strange beasts and rare birds are found therein. When the Emperor (Hi®) annually 
travels to Shang-tu _E#p. he first feasts the officials ( Fy ‘E) here. 

“The ts‘an-chih BRE of the Che sheng WA, Ho-te-erh i Ss (?Keder) , once 
said that formerly, when he was liu-shou-ssu tu-shih 4 FF] APSE, he heard the 
elders say that, in the [early] days, when [our] nation (= dynasty) was rising in the 
Northern Desert (WAY), on the frontier there was a hill [of which] the structure 
was imposing. A fortune-teller of the Chin seid: ‘This hill has a royal emanation 
(FR). It is not [to] our advantage.’ The Chin people, taking counsel, wished to 
suppress it (=the emanation), [but] did not know what to do about it (lit., ‘the 
plan did not have whence to issue’). At that time, in [their] country there already were 
many troubles. And so they sought to have good relations and to send in tribute. 
And then they said, ‘There is nothing else for which [we] hope. [We only] desire 
to get a certain hill in order to hold our land in subjection.’ The multitude all 
laughed at [them] and consented to it. The Chin people, then, dispatched soldiers 
on a big scale, dug [it] up, and transported [it] on carts to Yu-chou fj}. North of 
the city they piled [it] up into a hill. Subsequently they dug a lake and planted flowers 
and trees and built palaces in order to make a place for [the Emperor’s] strolls. Not 
long after the Chin perished and Shih[-tsu] huang[-ti] [20r] moved [there] and made 
it the capital. In the fourth year of Chih-yiian [1267] he built [his] palace-city 
[there]. The shan is exactly at the center of the palace [grounds]. Subsequently he 
granted it the present name.’ 

“The liu-shou-ssu is situated south of the chiieh-lou FR KE in the southwest [part] 
of the palace-city. It has sole charge of the workers in the palace.” 

In the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 21 (ts‘e 6) .8vl-10rl10 we further read: 

“The Wan-shou-shan BBW lies north west of the palace (KPA) and south 
of the T‘ai-i-ch‘th. The Chin people named [it] Ch‘iung-hua-tao. In the third year of 
Chung-t‘ung [1262] it was repaired. In the eighth year of Chih-yiian 72 IC [1271] 
{Shih-tsu huang-ti] granted the present name. 

“The shan was all made by heaping up ling-lung (i.e., porous) rocks. The peaks 
and ridges are hidden (= twisting) and shining (=exposed) and the pines and 
acacias [growing on them] are profuse and dense. The beauty [of it all is] as if it 
were natural (lit., ‘Heaven-formed ’). 

“The Chin-shui-ho is conducted to the back of it [where] it turns a mechanism 
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[which] conveys ladles [which] draw up water to the top of the shan [whence] it issues 
from the mouth of a stone dragon and pours into a square basin. [Thence] it flows 
in concealment to the back of the Jen-chih-tien [where] there is a coiling dragon 
cut in stone, [of which] the uplifted head spurts water upward. Afterwards, flowing 
{along both] east and west, it enters into the T‘ai-i-ch‘ih. 

“In front of the shan there is a marble (YQ A) bridge—200-odd ch‘ih long— 
directly back of the I-t‘ien-tien. North of the bridge there are ling-lung (i.e., porous) 
rocks [among which] are set (lit., ‘[which] embrace’) five wooden gates. The[se] 
gates are all [of] rock color. Inside there is an open lot [on which] rocks [in the shape] 
of sun and moon have been set up facing one another. To the west [of these] there 
are stone chess-boards. Also there are stone seats (46K). On the left and the right 
there are paths uphill (lit., ‘climbing the shan’) [which] wind among countless (lit., 
‘ten-thousand ’) rocks, issuing from and entering into grottoes (ie AF), [so] sinuous 
{that] the way is [easily] lost. As for [whether it be] a tien (‘hall’) or a ting 
(‘ pavilion ’), each [structure] crowns the beauty of the scenery. 

“East of the shan there is a stone bridge—76 ch‘ih long and 41 ch‘ih wide. Half 
{of it] constitutes [9r] a stone aqueduct to carry the Chin-shui [ho] and flows to the 
back of the shan for the purpose of being drawn to the top of the shan. 

“[The area] further east constitutes the Ling-yu (‘Zoological Garden’). Strange 
beasts and rare birds are found therein. 

“The Kuang-han-tien is on the top of the shan—seven chien [in size]. [From] east 
[to] west [it is] 110 ch‘th [long], 62 ch‘ih deep, and 50 ch‘ih high, [with] double eaves 
and painted wells (= ceilings) and veined stones [which] are set in the floor. On the 
four sides [there are] windows with locks; boards cover their interiors (= backs). 
Everywhere there are attached golden and red clouds and coiling dragons leap on 
the red beams. Inside there is the Hsiao-yii-tien 7] eB. Within there is set up 
a gold inlaid jade-dragon imperial couch, on the left and the right [of which] there 
are drawn up seats for the ministers in waiting. On a rack in front [there is] one 
black jade wine crock. The jade has white veins and, in accord with their con- 
figurations, they have been cut into the appearance of fishes and beasts emerging from 
and submerging into great waves. It is big enough to contain more than 30 shih A 
of wine. There is also one peak of an artificial hill of jade and one pendant of jade- 
sounding iron. Behind the tien there are two little stone [‘ bamboo sprouts’ (= pro- 
jections) (4#)]. From within [them] there emerge dragon heads of stone for the 
purpose of spurting out the Chin-shui [ho] which is conducted [thither]. To the north- 
west there is a side hall—one chien [in size]. 

“The Jen-chih-tien is situated halfway up the shan. [It is] three chien [in size] and 
thirty ch‘th high. 

“The Chin-lu-t‘iing 4>9% is situated east of the Kuang-han-tien. Its structure 
[is] round, [with] nine pillars, and [is] 24 ch‘ih high. On the peak there is placed a liu-li 
SRB (‘glass’) globe. 

“ Behind the t‘tng there is a copper flagpole. 

“The Yii-hung-t‘ing TEAS is situated west of the Kuang-han-tien. In structure 
and measurements it is like the Chin-lou-t‘ing. 

“The Fang-t‘ing iT [‘Square Pavilion ’] is situated behind the Ho-yeh-tien roy 
SE py . It is 80 ch%th in height, [with] ‘double rooms’ (=an upper floor) and 
octagonal. The ‘double rooms’ (= upper floor) are without ladders. From in front 
of the Chin-lu-t‘ing a ‘double way’ (= overhead walk) ascends to it. It also is 


called the Hsien-chu-t‘ing PRPS ‘ 
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“The Ying-chou-t‘ing wae is situated behind the Wen-shih yii-shih away 
4%. In structure and measurements [it is] the same as the Fang (?-[t‘ing]). In 
front of the Yii-hung-t‘ing, moreover, there is a ‘double way’ (= overhead walk) 
which ascends to the ‘double rooms’ (= upper floor). It also is called Hsien-chu-t‘ing. 

“The Ho-yeh-tien is situated in front of the Fang-t‘ing and north west of the 
Jen-chih[-tien]. [It is] three chien [in size] and 30 ch‘ih high, [with] a square top in 
the center [of which] there is placed a liu-li (‘glass’) globe. 

“The Wen-shih yii-shih (Ay erratum pro ¥ est] is situated in front of the Ying- 
chou-[-t‘ing] and northwest of the Jen-chih{-tien]. [It is] three chien [in size] and 23 
ch‘th high, [with] a square top in the center of which there is placed a gilded vase 
(lit., ‘daubed gold precious vase ’). 

“The Huan-t‘ing fal [‘Round Pavilion ’] also is called the Yen-fen-t‘ing fie 
Pye. It is situated slightly west of the Ho-yeh[-tien]. It is the place where the 
Empress and Concubines put on [their] make-up. [It is] octagonal. 

“The Chieh-fu-tien 4PM is situated almost northeast of the Jen-chih|-tien]. 
[It is] three chien [in size]. [From] east [to] west it is 41 ch‘ih and 25 ch‘ih high. 

“The Yen-ho-tien REFN is northwest of the Jen-chih[-tien]. In structure and 
measurements it is like the Chieh-fu[-tien]. 

“The Ma-chung-shih Beast (‘Chamber for Mare’s Milk’) is situated in front 
of the Chieh-fu[-tien]. [It is] three chien [in size]. 

“The Mu-jen-chih-shih KRAZE (‘Chamber for Herdsmen’) is situated [10r] 
in front of the Yen-ho[-tien]. [It is] three chien [in size]. 

“The P‘ao-shih J@% 3 (‘Kitchen Chamber’) is situated in front of the Ma-chung 
[-shih]. 

“The Tung-yu-shih Keng-i-tien RAS BAKE is situated on a plain east of the 
shan. [It is] three chien [in size with] a couple of partitions. 

“The T‘ai-i-ch‘ih is situated west of the Palace (KPA). {It is] so many Ji in cir- 
ceumference. Hibiscus is planted [there]. 

“The I-t‘ien-tien is situated on a round islet in the [T‘ai-i-]ch‘th, facing the Wan- 
shou-shan. [It has] eleven pillars, is 35 ch‘th high, and 70 ch‘ih in circumference. 
[It has] double eaves, a round roof, and a round base, [which is] set with veined stones 
and matted with a carpet of flowers. In the center there is placed an imperial couch. 
Around [it] there are open latticed windows. The gates on the east and the west 
each [are] one chien [in size]. The side hall on the northwest is one chien [in size). 
On the western side of the terrace there are arranged compartments set with brick 
for the purpose of housing the men of the Imperial Bodyguard. [To] the east there 
is (lit., ‘ constitutes’) a wooden bridge 120 ch‘th long and 22 ch‘th wide which con- 
nects with the double wall of the Palace (KPA). [To] the west there is (lit., ‘con- 
stitutes’) a wooden suspension-bridge 470 ch‘ih long and as wide as the bridge to the 
east. The standing columns (= piers) of the central span support the beams in two 
boats for the purpose of blocking the empty space. When the Emperor (lit., ‘Im- 
perial Carriage’) goes to (lit., ‘favors’) Shang-tu, the liu-shou kuan ae (‘ officer 
who stays behind to guard’) then removes the boats and [thus] cuts the bridge in 
order to prohibit passage. This bridge connects with the double wall in front of the 
Hsing-sheng-kung. Behind [it] there is a marble bridge [which] is the way to the Wan- 
shou-shan.” 

285 The locus classicus of the words {fG 2 (ju-ch‘en) is found in the “ Po-shih chen ” 
FHA [“ Advice of the Po-shih”] by Yana Hsiung #§HE of the Han, included in 
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the Han Wei chu ming chia chi THER HS % RA (Preface dated BRE ZSR., i.e., 

1583) (ts‘e 2), Yang Tzu-yiin chi TZ 3.14v6-15r8, where we read (1l5r8): 

ie Fa Fa) Bh A ER . “[As we, Your Majesty’s] scholar-advisors, are in charge of 

books, we dare (= presume) to declare (= offer) [the above remarks] to [Your 

Majesty’s] guests (= to Your Majesty).” The subject of the piece in question is the 

history of education. The observations of the po-shih on it are of a moralizing nature. 
786Tn the Yiian shih 88 (ts‘e 29) .6v2-10 we read: 

“ K‘uei-chang-ko hsiieh-shih-yiian 4s 3 BA B-BE—principal second grade in rank. 
In the 2nd year of Tien-li [1330] it was established west of the Hsing-sheng-tien 
Si By. [The Emperor] ordered the scholar-ministers to present the classical and 
historical books and to study the administration of the Emperors and Princes [of 
antiquity]. Ta-hsiieh-shih F:-#4-+ —two; principal third grade; subsequently they 
were elevated to [the status of] hsiieh-shih-yiian ta-hsiieh-shih; principal second grade; 
shih-shu {PF hsiieh-shih; secondary second grade; ch‘eng-chih KE hsiieh-shih; 
principal third grade; kung-feng i hstieh-shih; principal fourth grade; ts‘an-shu 
3k ; secondary fifth grade; frequently other officers [not of the k‘uei-chang-ko] were 
given this as a concurrent appointment. In the Ist year of Chih-shun 32MM [1330] 
the ta-hsiieh-shih were increased by two—four in all; the shih-shu hsiieh-shih by two; 
the ch‘eng-chih hsiieh-shih by two; the kung-feng hsiieh-shith by two; shou-ling-kuan 
Bis ts‘an-shu—two; tien-ch‘ien Hh (‘ title writers ?)—two; chao-mo (‘ checker ’) 
—one; nei-yiian Pye four persons; i-wen nei-yiian re 2c A e—two persons; chih- 
yin (‘keepers of the seals’)—two persons; ch‘ieh-li-ma-ch‘th (kelemeci) (‘inter- 
preter ’)—one person; hsiian-shih—four persons; tien-shu Hi 3 —five persons; shu- 
kuan shou-ching-lang JA‘ #285 BR —two.” 

287 Although the precise nature of the ya-p‘ai 3¥°- fi (“ivory plaque”) is difficult to 
determine, there is a text which throws some light on the subject. It is found in an 
entry entitled “Ch‘e-chia su Ta-ch‘ing-tien” Hi $87 7fe Re (“The Imperial Car- 
riage (= His Majesty) Spends the Night at the Ta-ch‘ing-tien ”] in the Tung-ching 
Meng-hua-lu 3a Fe BE HEBF, in ten chiian 4, by Mena Yiian-lao HICH of the 
Sung. The Tung-ching Meng-hua-lu is found in the Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian Bet 
i, + HE, (ts‘e 66), the “ Ch‘e-chia su Ta-ch‘ing-tien ” being in 10.1v9-3r5, where 
we read (2rl-5): 

“On the 3rd day before the winter solstice, the Carriage (= His Majesty) spends 
the night at the Ta-ch‘ing-tien. The courtyard of the tien is spacious and can accom- 
modate several myriads of people. If the standard vehicles and the paraphernalia 
were all drawn up in the courtyard, they could not cover it. 

“There are two towers which stand opposite each other. One calls them the chung- 
ku-lou $a ay FE (‘bell and drum towers’). On top [of these) there are students from 
the t‘ai-shih-chii 78 }fy (‘ Bureau of the Astrologers’). They verify the clepsydras 
(Aya). When, at each k‘o HJ (‘half’) of a shih AF (‘double hour’) the clepsydras 
make [the sound of] a cock’s crow and drum once, then one [of the students] who 
is garbed in green, holding an ivory plaque (FRB), announces it. At each k‘o he says 
how many sticks (= divisions) of a certain shih [it is]. When it drums one shih, then 
he says the exact [one] of a certain shih.” 

188 See note 2 above. 

78° Lit., “ announces.” 

14° Cf, Griz, op. cit., p. [1564], no. 12,606: “ FR /EF 1 to 3 p.m.” 

241 Consisting of ladies and eunuchs. For the expression [lJ {st (hsien-chang) in 
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Tu Fu, cf. the two lines in the poem entitled “ Hsi ping-ma ” HR (A Concordance 
to the Poems of Tu Fu, pp. 71-73,18), translated by William Hunc, op. cit., pp. 126- 
127, under the title of “‘ Wash the Weapons!,” which read: 

BSS Bias 

“Fis A Abs f 5 ii) 
In William Hune’s translation these lines read (op. cit., p. 126): “ While we rejoice 
in the submission of the Northeast to Imperial authority, It may be well to recall the 
days of moving the royal insignia back and forth from Ling-wu.” 

Cf. also the first two lines of the first of the three poems entitled “Shou ching san 
shou ” KRr= by Tu Fu (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. 301,20). 
William Hung, op. cit., pp. 120-121, who translated the second of the three poems, 
rendered the title (p. 120): “The Recovery of the Capital (Three Poems).” The lines 
in question read as follows: 


AVL ok PE FY 
IK 3 WR ER 


von ZACH, op. cit, (see note 182 above), p. 119,55, rendered them: “Seitdem Kaiser 
Hsiian-tsung mit seiner Eskorte die Residenz verlassen hat, funkelt der unheilvolle 
Komet der Barbaren iiber den Thronesstufen.” 

742 The words Aa Bsa AH may be compared in a general way with those 
found in two lines of a poem by Han Yii Cie 4 in the Chu Wen-kung chiao Ch‘ang-li 
hsien-sheng chi KEABRE Ro AE fe 10(ts‘e 3).5v10-6r1 (cf. also the Kanshi 
taikan 3,1702), entitled “ Chin Kung p’‘o tsei hui, ch‘ung pai t‘ai-ssu. I shih shih mu- 
chung pin-k‘o. Yi feng ho” BARRE BAA WDURrRbA SBE 
Fil. [(“ When Duke Chin Returned, after Crushing the Rebels, He Was Once More 
Appointed T“ai-ssu. He Showed a Poem to the (Civilian) Members of His Staff. 
(Han) Yii Offered a Response.”] The lines in question read as follows (5v13): 

ily 4S HK BEAM fk BE 
FEAR A RS 
“ [We] yiian-lu (= officials) want to go back 
into the Court. 
The hsiung-p‘t (= soldiers) return into the 
Imperial Barracks.” 


48 For this game cf., e.g., Z. Voupicetii, “ Wei-ch‘i,”’ JNCBRAS 26 (1891-1892) . 
80-107. Cf. also Karl Himiy, TP 7(1896).136, n. 187, and TP 8(1897).156; P. 
Peuuiot, TP 21 (1922) .482; and J. J. L. Duyvenpax, 34 (1938-1939) .119. 

344The words A BE (nei tien) may refer to the Ta-ming-tien. As observed by 
BrETSCHNEIDER, op. cit., p. 307, “ JB¢ Tien is a first-rank palace building, generally a 
throne-hall and always of one story.” 

145 Tit., “[In] the jade bowls you mix the ice and [the result is that] it pushes up 
flakes of snow.” 

The words iD allude in a general way to the first two lines of 
the first of two poems by Tu Fu entitled “ P‘ei chu kuei kung-tzu Chang-pa-kou hsi- 
chi na liang wan-chi yi yi BERS HAF a AVE A BBR (A Con- 
cordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. 289,28) translated by William Hunea (op. cit., p. 
55) under the title of “Summer Outing at Chang-pa Creek with Young Aristocrats 
and Geishas: Rain Came Toward Evening (Two Poems).” The lines read as follows: 
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SF UK 7K 
fA SRM 


William Hune (op. cit., p. 55) rendered them: “ While the young gentlemen mix the 
icy drinks, And the pretty girls are slicing the delicious lotus roots, ... .” Although 
there is a similarity in wording between the line by K‘o Chiu-ssu and the two by 
Tu Fu, the seasons, however, are different. 

*4° Lit., “[With] the golden thread you wrap the fans and [the result is that] you 
embroider on the red gauze.” 

The custom of sending fans as gifts on the tuan-wu festival (see note 148 below) 
in Sung China is attested in an entry in the Sui-shih kuang-chi BaF ae by Cx‘EN 
Yiian-ching STC. which Professor Lien-sheng Yana very kindly brought to my 
attention on 15 March 1957. In the edition of the Sui-shth kuang-chi published by the 
Commercial Press in the Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng ik KK » 8B, the entry entitled 
“Sung ku shan” REA (“Sending Drums and Fans”) is found in chiian 21, 
p. 235. It reads as follows: 

“ According to the Sui-shih tsa-chi oe PE RE. the market [dealing] in drums, fans, 
and various strings was found under the P‘an-lou YG FE. Outside the Li-ching-men 
REE PA, outside the Ch‘ang-ko-men [i] f&JF4, inside and outside the Chu-ch‘iao-men 
Fe +£ PY, outside the eastern porch of the Hsiang-kuo-ssu #893}, and before the 
mu-ch‘in ERB and kuang-ch‘in 5) residences everywhere one sold these things. 
From the first day of the fifth moon, the families of the rich and eminent frequently 
rode carts and congregated [there] to buy [them] in order to present [them] to one 
another as gifts. The drums were all little drums. In some cases they were suspended 
on a frame. In some cases they were set on a pedestal. In some cases [they were] t‘ao 
#2 drums or lei FG drums. Their make was not uniform. They also made little fans 
all [of which were of] green, yellow, red, and white colors. In some cases they em- 
broidered [them] into pictures. In some cases they threaded [them with] gold. In 
some cases they combined colors. [Their] makes, too, were not uniform. 

“Also in the Ch‘in-chung sut-shih chi Bech we Re it is said: 

“Two days before tuan-wu wna, the eastern market is called the shan-shih ka 
TH . The traffic (lit., “carts and horses”) at this place [is (lit., “are ”)] particularly 
heavy (lit., “abundant ”).’” 

An interesting entry entitled “ Tuan-wu ” Vig 2 is found in the Tung-ching Meng- 
hua lu in the Hsiieh-hai t‘ao-yiian (ts‘e 66)8.1v2-6. It reads as follows: 

“On the tuan-wu festival [there are] things like the mugwort blossoms [tied up] 
in ‘a hundred (= ?variegated) threads,’ ‘drum-flowers’ in the form of silver, painted 
fans cute in decoration FEED ), fruits {?dipped] in ‘ fragrant sugar,’ and dump- 
lings. [Things] such as the po-t‘uan 8 [8] (white lump’), purple thyme, calamus, 
and quince all are finely chopped and mixed with ‘fragrant herbs’ (= spices). Plum- 
red boxes are used to contain [them]. From the first day of the fifth moon up to one 
day before tuan-wu every[day] there are sold peach-willows, sunflowers, rush-leaves, 
and ‘ Buddha-way’ mugwort. The following day (= tuan-wu) the families display 
[them] in front of the door. With dumplings, ‘ five-colored water-lumps,’ tea, and 
wine they make offerings [of them]. They also nail a man (= image) of mugwort 
on the door. The families of the gentry and of the commoners in turn feast and 
enjoy [them].” 

For a poem by Yi Chi, entitled “ Tuan-wu tz‘u ta-chang-kung-chu ” WF HK 
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4S=E [Granted to the Ta-chang kung-chu on the Tuan-wu (Festival) ”], cf. the 
Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 21 (ts‘e) .5r1-6. 

In the Yiian shih hsiian, “Tan-ch‘iu sheng-kao” (ts‘e 72).2v4, there is noted the 
variant part (hsien) (“thread ”). 

*47 The words TEKS (ts‘ai-chien) are found in the first verse of the closing couplet 
of the poem by Chien-wen ti Ri cH entitled “Ch‘un hsiao” HEFT [“ Spring 
Evening ”] in the Ch‘iian Han San-kuo Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao shih, “ Ch‘iian Liang shih ” 
2(ts‘e 11) .16v14-17r2. The couplet reads: 

FAN GE A 

HEB TES +h 

“The variegated paper in vain [I] myself cut, 

[For] there is no letter which is going to 
Yiin-chung.” 

Apparently, a woman, on the point to write to a man, thought better of it and 
decided not to do so—perhaps, because she felt that he was too occupied with 
official duties. 

48 For this festival during the Liao period cf. WitrroceL and FEng, op. cit., p. 270. 
Cf. also STEIN, op. cit., p. 9. For the same festival during the Ch‘ing period cf. Boppe, 
op. cit., pp. 42-52. 

“°The words BYRA3: (huang-ku kung-chu) are an abbreviation of BAK 
FEZ (huang-ku ta-chang kung-chu). (See K‘o’s own note immediately below.) 
For the term ta-chung kung-chu cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13(1950).1-113 (p. 48, n. 
137). See note 150 below for the “Imperial Aunt ” in question. 

150T e., Sengge Aya (“Princess Sengge”) or Sengge Ragi Aya (“Princess Sengge 
Ragi”) who died on 10 May 1331. For various Chinese and Mongolian texts relative 
to this princess cf. CLEeaves, op. cit., p. 15, p. 20, n. 115, p. 25, p. 48, n. 187, p. 75, 
p. 100, p. 123, n. 202 (in which, through an inadvertence, the words “is the daughter 
of the” and some of the Chinese characters were misplaced in the translation of the 
Mongolian text). Cf. also Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscrip- 
tion of 13888 in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951).1-104 (+ 32 plates) (pp. 18- 
20, pp. 37-40, n. 32, p. 45, n. 59, p. 53, p. 54, p. 55, p. 67, pp. 68-69, pp. 70-71, pp. 
74-75, n. 15, and p. 85, n. 60). 

*51T e., Budagiri. For the translation of her biography in the Yiian shih 114 (ts‘e 37). 
8r9-9rl, cf. CLeaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 ... ,” pp. 35-36, n. 35. 
For other references to her in Chinese and Mongolian sources cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., p. 8, 
p. 22, p. 28, p. 54, n. 182, p. 60, n. 239, p. 71, p. 75, p. 94, p. 100, p. 107, n. 19, and 
p. 123 n. 201. Cf. also the Fo-tsu li-tai t‘ung-tsai eH EAT SR by the monk 
Nien-ch‘ang RB of Hua-t‘ing EE, No. 2036 in the Taishé shinshii Daizdkys K 
TET Hs KGRE 49.477-736, where we read (p. 735a): 

“Since Wen-tsung oa (= Jayayatu Qayan) ascended the throne, the present 
huang-t‘ai-hou BAKE lives in the Central Palace (= takes precedence over other 
ladies). Because the Lu-kuo t‘ai-chang kung-chu ARMKEA, {her] Imperial 
Mother, esteemed the [kuo-]shih ( fd | Bip [so much that] there was [between them] a 
relationship of [the sort that obtains between] brothers, [the huang-t‘ai-hou] holds him 
in the highest regard (lit., ‘especially applies respect thereunto’) .” 

*52 For the T“ai-i-ch‘ih see notes 130 and 134 above. 

153'The words Mitt (lan-hsiao) are found in the first verse of the opening 
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couplet of the poem by Chien-wen ti entitled “Ts‘ai lien ch‘i” FRR Hh [ Melody 
(Known as) ‘ Picking Lotuses’”] in the Ch‘iian Han San-kuo Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao shih, 
“Ch‘iian Liang shih” 1 (ts‘e 11) .28v3-6. The couplet reads: 


FERRI BEF 7k, 
TL +EE i FA 


“The cassia paddles and the orchid oars float 
on the green water; 

The river flowers and the ‘jade’ [= girl’s] 
face resemble one another.” 


They are used again by K‘o Chiu-ssu in a poem found below (8v2-4) (8v3). 

154Te., Halcyon coromanda. Cf. the Tz‘u-hai, 4, p. 149d, s. v. JER (fei-ts‘ui) , 
where “ Halcyan” is a misprint for “Halcyon.” Cf. also E. Bretscunemwer, M.D., 
“Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the West,” The Chinese Recorder and 
Missionary Journal, Vol. VI, January-February, 1875, No. 1, pp. 1-22 (p. 14, n. 140), 
and “ BE Neau-show. Birds and Beasts (or Formosa). From the 18th Chapter of 
the Revised Edition of the SE GE Tai-wan foo-che, Statistics of Taiwan,” trans- 
lated by Robert Swinuoe, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Taiwan, with Critical Notes and 
Observations, JNCBRAS 2(1865) .35-50 (pp. 37-38). 

155 The term EE (yiian-yang) (lit., “male mandarin duck and female mandarin 
duck ”) occurs three times in the Shih-ching. Cf. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. [V—Part II, pp. 
387-388 and p. 418. In the first two instances it occurs in the first line of the first 
stanza (p. $87) and the first line of the second stanza (p. 388) of the ode so entitled: 
(1) EBEFR and (2) PETER. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. IV—Part II, translated 
these lines : (1) “ The Yellow ducks fly about” (p. 387) and (2) “The Yellow ducks 
are on the dam” (p. 388). Cf. also Leccr’s commentary, p. 388, St. 1. In the third 
instance it occurs in the first line of the seventh stanza of the ode entitled “ Po hua” 
(48 . The line in question is identical with the first line of the second stanza of the 
ode entitled “ Yiian-yang.” Lecce’s translation (p. 418) is the same as in the previous 
instance (p. 388). For examples of the term in Wanec Chien cf. the Wang Chien 
kung-tz‘u po-shou chien-chu, [18]v6, and the Shih-tz‘u tsa-tsu (ts‘e 6) .13r6. 

The Mongolian equivalent of yiian-yang is anggir. Cf., e. g., Harniscu, Wérterbuch, 
p. 8. Cf. also Bretscunetper, “ Archaeological and Historical Researches . . . ,” p. 398, 
n. 109, and SwinHOE, op. cit., p. 37. 

*5°'The words pb 24 (pi-t‘iao) literally mean “t‘iao [plants] of green jade [in 
color].” 

87 The words #aWOHE (man ch‘ih chiao) literally mean “ fill-pond-beauty,” i.e., 
“beauty which fills a pond.” See note 158 below. 

*8T am indebted to Professor Lien-sheng Yana for bringing to my attention on 25 
January 1957 an interesting variant of this expression in-the P‘o-t‘ung shih Yen-chieh 
#b3 8 EPR [Korean Explanation of Interpreter P‘o] _, where we read (24v11- 
25r2) [= pp. 52-53]: FE (251) ARNIS ELF i A (sic) MMERE. “Tying on a 
pair of crow-black satin man-tz‘u-chiao knee pads.” The commentary on these words 
reads (25r2-4): “The Chih-wen says, ‘Taking the shapes of lotus blossoms, lotus 
leaves, a pair of mandarin ducks, bees and butterflies, in some cases, one uses floss 
of “five colors” to embroider [them] and, in some cases, one uses variegated colors 
to paint on the satin and silk. One calls it man-tz‘u-chiao. Now it may be observed 
that, [as to} tz‘u, the new and old original texts both write ch‘ih #2. Now, to judge 
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by the implications of the text, to write tz‘u is correct. Chih and tz‘u being phono- 
logically close, the error [arose].’” 

It should first be observed that the character WJ (tz‘u) is regularly written iJ 
(la) throughout. The necessary corrections must, therefore, be made. It should next 
be observed that it is difficult to know where the quotation from the Chih-wen 
terminates. In any case, the statement that “to write tz‘u is correct” obviously is 
inexact. 

15° The words 5 ae (chu-kung) occur once in a poem by Tu Fu, entitled “ T‘ai-tzu 
Chang she-jen i chih-ch‘eng ju-tuan ” KFS A SRE ie BEBE (A Concordance 
to the Poems of Tu Fu, pp. 110-111, 18) which William Hune, op. cit., p. 208, trans- 
lated “The Gift of a Satin-Brocade Coverlet by the Crown Prince’s Assistant 
Secretary Chang.” The words in question are found in the couplet which reads: 


WEED 
ee De WH BB 


William Hung, op. cit., p. 208, rendered these lines: “Such an exquisite article fit only 
for the Imperial palace Will surely bring me trouble if I use it.” 

16° The words Be nit (ch‘ing ying-hsiang) constitute an allusion to the line in the 
“Tung chih hsien wa sung-piao” 272 BRREMIZE [“ Congratulatory Memorial (to 
Accompany) the Presentation of Stockings (to His Majesty) on the Winter Solstice ”] 
by Ts‘ao Chih BYR in the Ts‘ao Tzu-chien chi BIF-FEE 8(ts‘e 2) .17v6-18r3, 
which reads (17v9-18r1): HH esl) ee AES. “The new year will welcome 
felicity, and [Your Majesty] progressively (lit., ‘treading upon the lengthening’) will 
receive [many] blessings.” Cf. also the piece by Hstex Chuang HHHE, entitled “Sung 
Hsiao-wu Hsiian kuei-fei lei ” REAR A AAR (“ Funerary Elegy (in Memory) of 
Lady Hsiian of (the Emperor) Sung Hsiao-wu”], in the Ch‘iian Shang-ku San-tai 
Ch'in Han San-kuo Liu-ch‘ao wen, “Ch‘iian Sung wen” Ae9R3C 35 (ts‘e 62) .7v12- 
8v1l, in which we find the following passage (8v9-10): it P REAM . RBA SAE HE 
Se He it. EBS RE. “ Reaching the subordinates she brought about harmony. Ap- 
proaching her equals (= other ladies) she forestalled jealousy. The [ancestral] 
blessings [of her Imperial husband] were efficacious in the concentration of luck. The 
heritage [of her own family] was [so] endearing [as] to invite happiness.” Here 
is read ch‘ang. Cf. the Chou I JR 5 1(ts‘e 1) .6v10-7rl: FEZRU ARE. 
James Lecce, The Yi King, p. 419, Chapter II, 5, rendered this: “The family that 
accumulates goodness is sure to have superabundant happiness, . . . .” 

In the Yiian shth hsiian, “'Tan-ch‘iu sheng-kao” (ts‘e 72) .2v8, there is noted the 
insignificant variant BB (tzu) (‘‘to grant”) for eB (hsi) (“to grant”). 

161 The words Bee RE constitute an allusion to the first of two poems by Tu 
Fu, entitled “Chih-jih ch‘ien-hsing feng-chi liang-yiian i-pu erh-shou” 2 3 RARE 
4 Ges RA— HW (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, p. $16, 60) which 
William Huna, op. cit., p. 135, translated “An Impulsive Expression on the Day of 
the Winter Solstice: To Be Sent to the Menders and Reminders of the Two Divisions 
(Two Poems).” The last couplet of the first poem reads: 


fA Sata 85 AK B 
Rk A RABG--BRA- 


William Hun, op. cit., p. 185, rendered it as follows: “ Who will ever be able to 
forget this day of depressing sadness. Since both the day and the sadness can now 
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only increase?” Literally, the second line means :“{On] a sad day sadness follows 
the lengthening by one thread.” 

The commentary on the last line of the poem reads as follows (A Concordance to 
the Poems of Tu Fu, p. $16): 

“One says: =] H AKG — ER (‘On a sunny day sadness is lengthened by one 
thread’). The Sui-shih chi JRIRF#E says: ‘In the Palace red threads are used to 
measure the image (= beam) of the sun. [As to] the image (= beam) of the sun, 
the day [after (4% )] the winter solstice one thread is added.’ 

“(Su Tung-]p‘o [Pe HEIDE says: ‘The T‘ang tsa-lu ArH Se says that in the 
Palace seamstresses (#{_J.) are used to measure the length of the day. After the 
winter solstice the shadow (= beam) of the sun gradually lengthens (= widens). 
{With] this [the seamstresses] daily should add the work of one thread (= should do 
one more thread of work). Huane Lu-chih RSE says: ‘ This theory [of mine] is 
correct.’ 

“Sain [Ku] fib 4] says: ‘Now, having examined the Nien-hsia (#4P) Sui- 
shih chi, the Sui-shih chi of Cxinc Ch‘u #fi]48 as well as the Sui-shih kuang-chi Bay 
WRAL of Hst Hsich $2#% [I have found that) none [of them] has this theory at all. 
[In the case of] the poem [entitled] “ Hsiao chih” /sh2= [A Concordance to the Poems 
of Tu Fu, p. 515] [“ Day After Winter Solstice ”] [William Huna, op. cit., p. 238] of 
Tzu-mei -$-3&, [the line] We ERIE BGR [“ Slender threads of five colors—like 
the sun’s slanting rays—will enter the embroidery one by one” (William Hune, op. 
cit., p. 238)] is not [evidence of] measuring the image (= beam) of the sun with a 
thread. It seems merely [to be a case of his] interpreting the addition of threads in 
the work of embroidery as the mark (= measure) of the shadow (= beam) of the 
sun.” 

“ Cuao [Yen-ts‘un] #4|ZEF}] says: ‘[In the Ode entitled] “ Tung-fang wei ming” 
RAK (Lecce, op. cit., 4.154-155] [“ Before the East Was Bright ”] [Lecaz, 
op. cit., 4.154] [there are found the words] i EI (“I was putting on my clothes 
upside down ”] [LeccE, op. cit. 4.154]. [The words] {ry K. [* what persons? ”] are like 
saying ¥'] A. [“ other persons ”]. It seems that [this} means that other persons mis- 
interpret my day of extreme sadness and do not know that, in the case of the sadness 
of my day of sadness, [when] it began to lengthen by one thread, it was exactly on 
this day of the winter solstice. One says Q HKG — RE (“On a sunny day 
sadness is lengthened by one thread ”]. This line does not connect with the preceding.’ ” 

The commentary by “[Su Tung-]p‘o,” of course, is spurious. The reliability of Samm 
Ku as a commentator may be judged by the fact that in his comments on the words 
WM RRR 53K in the poem entitled “Hsiao chih” (A Concordance to the Poems 
of Tu Fu, p. 515,42), he says exactly the opposite of what he says about the same 
words in the comments translated above. His conclusion that the addition of threads 
in the work of embroidery is the measure of the lengthening of the days is strange, 
because it certainly is the opposite that holds; namely, that the lengthening of the days 
is the measure of the addition of threads in the work of embroidery. In other words, 
the longer the day, the more work that can be done. As for the comments of CHao 
Yen-ts‘un, while it is possible to interpret the couplet as he has done, it is obvious 
from his translation that Dr. Hune preferred to interpret it otherwise. 

262%n the Viian shih 88(ts‘e 29) .2v9-3r5 we read: 

“ T‘ai-shih-yiian—principal second grade in rank. It had charge of matters of 
astronomy and calendar{-making]. 
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“In the fifteenth year of Chih-yiian [1278] the [t‘ai-shih-]yiian was established for 
the first time. Officials such as the t‘ai-shih-ling Ke? were appointed—seven [in 
number]. 

“Tn the first year of Chih-ta [1308] it was elevated to the secondary second grade 
and officials were appointed [$r]—ten [in number]. 

“In the third year of Yen-yu JEjf [1316] it was elevated to the principal second 
grade and officials were appointed—fifteen [in number]. 

“Later there were permanently established yiian-shih—five [in number]—principal 
second grade; t‘ung-chih—two [in number]}—principal third grade; ch‘ien-yiian—two 
{in number}—secondary third grade; t‘ung-ch‘ien—two [in number} —principal fourth 
grade; yiian-p‘an—two [in number]—principal fifth grade; ching-li—one [in number}— 
secondary fifth grade; tu-shih—one [in number}—secondary seventh grade; kuan-kou 
*F 2] —one [in number}—secondary ninth grade; ling-shih—three persons; i-shih 
(‘ translator ’)—one person; chih-yin (‘keepers of the seals’)—two persons; t‘ung- 
shih (‘interpreter’)—one person; hsiian-shih—two persons; and tien-li (janitors) — 
two persons.” 

1°37 e., “ [Imperial] Throne.” See note 107 above. 

1°4 For this term see note 28 above. 

165 The expression H wae (jih nan chih) occurs twice in the Tso chuan. For the 
first occurrence cf. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. V—Part I., p. 142, ll. 3-4. Lecce (p. 144) 
rendered it “there was the winter solstice.” For the second occurrence cf. Leacr, op. 
cit., Vol. V.—Part II,. p. 676, 1. 1. Lecce (p. 680) rendered it “the day of the winter 
solstice.” 

1€6 The locus classicus of the words JCFK (yiian jung) is found in the fourth stanza 
of the ode in the Shih ching entitled “Liu yiieh” 74 AN. Cf. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. IV— 
Part II, pp. 281-284. The last couplet of the stanza reads (Lecar, p. 288): 


TH+. 
DIET o 
LeccE (p. 288) rendered this: 


“Ten large war chariots 
Led the way in front.” 


Cf. also Lecce, op. cit., p. 283, St. 4: “ J>=7N, ‘great,’” [54% is a misprint for 
Ri 

Bernard Karucren, The Book of Odes, Chinese Text, Transcription and Translation, 
The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 1950, pp. 120-121, translated 
the couplet as follows: “the great war chariots, ten piece, by them we [121] went in 
front and opened up the march.” 

As used by K‘o Chiu-ssu, the words yiian-jung “great war chariot” or “ great 
soldier” seem to be synonymous with JCBIP (yiian shuai). For this reason I translate 
them by the single word “ generalissimo.” This interpretation of yiian-jung seems to 
be supported by a couplet in a poem by Li Tung = Ya, entitled “Tseng Sung 
chiao-shu shu shih ” ie eee {“ Poem Offered to Sune Chiao-shu(-lang) (i.e., 
*Collator [in the Imperial Library]’)”], which is cited in the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu, p. 4187,2. 
It reads as follows: 


FETC ROR 
BRS AE 
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Although I have not found the poem in question, I tentatively render the couplet as 
follows: 

“TTI] once accompanied the generalissimo on the hunt 

And, when the cold came, [I] dreamed of the northern army.” 

For examples of the term in this usage in a Ming text cf. the I-yii ae [Intelligence 
Report] (not “Translations,” as I have it in “The Historicity of the Baljuna Cove- 
nant,” p. 419) by Min-O-shan-jen WER A, i.e, Su Chih-kao ARH, in the 
Chi-lu hui-pien FESR RHA 161 (ts‘e 56) .1r2-38v1 (12v4 and 13r9). 

As to the “ generalissimo ” to whom K‘o Chiu-ssu alludes, I have not succeeded in 
making any positive identification. It might have been Oriig Temiir. See note 28 above. 

°7 The word Hi first occurs in the first stanza of the ode in the Shih ching entitled 
“Chiung” i. Cf. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. IV—Part II, pp. 611-618. The first couplet 
of the stanza reads (p. 611): 

ER BATE RS, 
FENG Z FF 
Lecce (p. 611) rendered this: 
“Fat and large are the stallions, 
On the plains of the far-distant borders.” 

As for the words XH (chiao-chiung) in conjunction, Lecce (p. 612) observed: 
“L.2 gives the breeding and pasture grounds of the studs. ‘The region beyond 
the city is called BR , or suburb; beyond the suburb it is called Ry, or pasture; 
beyond the pasture it is called #f, or wilderness; beyond the wilderness it is called 
HK , or forest; beyond the wilderness [sic] it is called Hi], or waste.’ Morrison, after thus 
translating the classical passage on the subject, gives for the line—‘In the wastes of 
the wilderness.'—But $F in the text can only mean ‘uncultivated plains;’ and Haj 
is better rendered as I have done.” 

As the title of chiizn 88-107 of the Jih-hsia chiu-wen k‘ao (see note 24 above), the 
words chiao-chiung were rendered “Suburbs and environs of Peking” by Bnret- 
SCHNEIDER, “ Archaeological and Historical Researches .. . ,” p. 164. 

2°8 In the Hua-I i-yii HER REA,  , 7v6a, the Mongolian equivalent of the term 
WEF (hai-ch‘ing) is FP#R SR, i.e., singgor. Cf. also Erich Haeniscu, Wérterbuch, 
p. 141: “ Edelfalke 63,199, 6”.” 

In the Viian shih 59 (ts‘e 19) .6v8-9 there is a note relative to the “ Ho-lan-fu Shui 
Ta-ta teng lu” >A AS KISS KH [Circuits such as (that of) the Shui Ta-ta 
of Ho-lan-fu ”): 

“There are superb birds which are called hai-tung-ch‘ing WRB (‘ sea-east-blue ”) . 
From beyond the sea they fly hither to the Nu-erh-kan QeF (Nuryan). The local 
people snare them to use as local tribute.” 

In the Ts‘ao-mu-tzu by YeH Tzu-ch‘i (see note 24 above), 4(ts‘e 4) .21v1-3, there 
is the following entry: 

“The hai-tung-ch‘ing ae is the most extraordinary of falcons. It came from 
the Ju-chen if. In [the time cf] the Liao Dynasty (3 BY) [people] already 
extremely esteemed it. Because of this there arose an incident and the Ch‘i-tan 
3 Ff} (Qitan) thereby perished. 

“The creature is adept at catching the t‘ien-o FF (‘heavenly goose’ =‘ swan’). 
At the time when one releases [it] in flight, [even as] a whirlwind or a ram’s horn, it 
goes up directly into the side of the clouds. As to the one which could get the first 
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swan (#§ = KR), among the officials of the Yiian Dynasty (JC BH), the reward 
was 50 ting $€ of ch‘ao $b.” 

The importance of the hai-ch‘ing to Yiian officialdom is clear from the entry entitled 
“Ying shih fen-li” FE 44> Pi) [“ Rules for Falcon’s Food ”] in the T‘ung-chih t‘iao-ko 
36 EHS 15 (tse $).4r9-5r9, where we read (4r9-9v7): 

“On the 17th day of the Ist moon of the 6th year of Chih-yiian [19 February 
1269] there was respectfully received the [following] decree: 

“* Now, when the [¢‘ien-]o come and the hai-ch‘ing are released, inform (SG) the 
people in the cities and in the villages in the area of the Chung-tu lu FP) @ i [as 
follows]: If the hai-ch‘ing seize the [t‘ien-]o, [We] fear that the people may not recog- 
nize [them (= the hai-ch‘ing) ] and may wound the hai-ch‘ing. If [there are] people who 
seize the hai-ch‘ing, let them send [them] to the local officials [so that the latter] may 
cause good people to send [them] hither. If the hai-ch‘ing cannot seize the [t‘ien-]o, 
they (=the hai-ch‘ing) may be sitting (= resting) in the fields or they may be 
seizing chickens. Strike [them] not. If people see them, let them seize [them] and send 
[them] hither. If they cannot seize [them], let them cause others to keep watch [while] 
they report to the local authorities [so that the latter], in turn, may send [the hai- 
ch‘ing] to the falconers.’ ” 

26°T e., Korea. 

17° The words ZL (tsou k‘ai) constitute an allusion to the passage in the Chou li, 
6 (ts‘e 3) .6v6-7, which is cited in note 83 above. 

172 Lit., “[As for] the [first] ‘heavenly goose’ (= swan) [which he had caught], he 
galloped to send [it] into the Palace-Court.” 

In the Hua-I i-yii, _, 7v6a, the Mongolian equivalent of the term KE (tten-o) 
“heavenly goose” is pf, i.e, gun “swan.” Cf. also Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 
71: “ FRG Schwan 111, 18’.” 

In the Yin-shan cheng-yao fk fig IE. SE by Hu Ssu-hui 7 /42¥ of the Yiian 
dynasty there is an entry on the t‘ien-o KG (“heavenly goose”) (= swan). It is 
found in 3(ts‘e 3) .2lv. It reads as follows: 

“Tten-o: The taste [is] sweet, the property [is] warm. It is not poisonous. It is 
efficacious for building up the body (lit., ‘interior’) and for promoting health (lit., 
‘breath ’). [As for] the o, there are three or four categories. The chin-t‘ou-o 4 BARE 
(‘ gold-headed goose’) constitutes the first. The hsiao( /J»)-chin-t‘ou-o (‘little gold- 
headed goose’) constitutes the second. [As to] the geese which have spots, there is 
one category of geese which are not able to honk. When they fly, then [their] feathers 
whir. Their meat is slightly rank. None of them compares with the chin-t‘ou-o.” 

On 2ir there is a drawing of the ta-chin-t‘ou-o with the caption: 4, FS Fe Bi TE 
BARB . “The yeh-k‘o shih-la hun (yeke gira qun) [‘ big yellow swan’] is the 
‘big gold-headed goose.’ ” 

On 2ir there also is a drawing of the hsiao chin-t‘ou-o with the caption: H44§ 3F 
tH J) 5A - “The ch‘u-lu-ko hun (éiirge qun) [‘ Giirge swan’) is the ‘little gold- 
headed goose.’ ” 

On 21v there is a drawing of the pu-neng-ming-o with the caption: 3H Ea >, Hi] Ae 
Des Boe . “The su-erh-ch‘i-la (surkira) [is] the ‘ goose which is not able to honk.’” 

For the reconstruction surkira I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
who, in a letter dated 11 August 1957, made the following observation: 

“ .. Je pense qu'il faut restituer le mot en surkira, a lire surkirad, pour la raison 
suivante. Ce mot est évidemment un dérivé d’un verbe surkira-, qui se retrouve dans 
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les dialectes vivants: kalm. surkrxb “sausen, brausen, zischen,” surkrxo “ rauschen 
(der Bach)”; ord. gor*xiro- “murmurer, bruire”. Surkira (<*surkiraya) en est le 
nomen imperfecti. Les formes en -kiraé (<-kiraya) s’entendent souvent dans les 
dialectes vivants, employés le plus souvent en fonction d’adjectifs. P. ex. ord. Bar*xira 
(= mo. barkiraya, de barkira-) “crieur, brailleur”, or*xyiré6 (=mo. orkiraya de 
orkira-) “ qui a l’habitude de braire, de crier d’une voix trés forte”; par*xira (= mo. 
darkiraya, de darkira-) “cascade, chute d’eau” (m.a m. “qui fait du bruit [dit de 
l’eau qui tombe d’un endroit élevé]”), ete. ete. 

“Pour la fonction du suff. -kira-, cf. Ramstept, Verbstammbildungslehre, §47; 
Poppe, Grammar, §259. 

“Surkird qun est donc proprement “cygne murmurant ”, c’est-a-dire “qui, au lieu 
du cri propre aux autres espéces de cygnes, ne peut produire qu’un murmure ”.” 

On 2lv there also is a drawing of the hua-o with the caption: Bary fal pa AE RS 
4i,. “The a-la hun (ala{y] qun) [‘ spotted swan’] is the ‘ spotted goose.’ ” 

In the entry entitled “ Ch‘un na-po ” FEES (“Spring Nabo”) in the Liao shih 
$2 (ts‘e 5) .1v3-2r6, we read: 

“Tt refers to Ya-tzu ho HB -=F- yay Lake. The Emperor, in the first decade of the 
first moon, would break camp (#8 FE). When he arrived [there] in approximately 
sixty days, the t‘ien-o had not yet arrived. Tents were pitched on the ice. Cutting 
the ice they caught fish. When the ice melted, then they released falcons to catch 
the swans. Going out [with the falcons] in the morning and returning [with them] 
in the evening, they attended to (FEB) hunting (4m) had 

“The Ya-tzu-ho Lake [extends] 20 li [from] east [to] west and 30 li [from] south 
[to] north. It is located 35 li northeast of Ch‘ang-ch‘un-chou exe. On all (lit., 
‘four’) sides [there are] dunes of sand (Yh). [There are] many woods of elms, 
willows, and apricots. Each time the Emperor arrived [there], the attendants all wore 
clothing of dark-green color. Each was equipped with one ‘chain-pounder’ (# 
$8 ), one vessel of falcon food, and one awl for sticking swans. Round about the 
lake they separated and stood in array every five or seven paces. The Emperor put 
on a turban and wore seasonal clothing. He tied a jade belt [to himself]. [Standing] 
with his back to the wind he watched them. At the places where there were swans, 
they raised banners [to mark them] and the scout riders [reading PEE for PER) gal- 
loped [2r] to report [to the different places]. Surrounding the lake [reading 7 for 
YH] they sounded drums and the swans, being startled, rose up. On the left and 
the right the surrounding riders all raised flags and waved them. The falconers (#. 
Hf ) held and presented the hai-tung-ch‘ing Ye falcons. They made obeisance 
and gave [them] to the Emperor who released them. The falcons caught swans and fell 
[with them]. [Although their] strength was exhausted (lit., ‘not additional’), those 
who stood in array in the vicinity [of the place to which they had fallen], using [their] 
awls, stuck the swans and took the brains to feed the falcons. The men who had 
[thus] saved [the lives of] the falcons, as a rule, were rewarded with silver and silk. 
The Emperor got the first swan and offered [it in] the Ancestral Temple. The ministers 
each offered wine and fruit. Playing (lit., ‘raising’) music they pledged one another 
with wine and offered congratulatory words. They all stuck swan feathers on [their] 
heads to make merry. They granted [their own] attendants wine and scattered their 
feathers everywhere. They hunted and fished. When the spring ended, then they 
returned.” 

Cf. also the translation of this text in Wirrrocet and Féna, op. cit., p. 182. 
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In the Yiian shih 15 (ts‘e 5) .8r8-9 we read: 

“{On jen-hsii ERR... of the 2nd moon .. . of the 25th year (of Chih-yiian 
ZE5C) (10 March 1288)] it was ordered that in [the] Chiang-Huai 7LY [area] the 
t‘ien-o (‘swan’) should not be caught and that the prohibition on fish-ponds should 
be relaxed.” 

In the Yiian shih 74(ts‘e 24) .6r10-6v2 we read: 

“In the 11th moon of the Ist year of Ta-te Kise [November 16—December 15 
1297] the t‘ai-pao AF Viieh-ch‘ih-ch‘a-erh A Tp Fh (Géiger) and others memori- 
alized to propose that [6v] for the sacrifices in the Ancestral Temple horses be used 
in addition [to other animals]. 

“There was a decree: ‘ Approved.’” 

“In the Ist moon of the 2nd year [12 February—13 March 1298] there was a 
special sacrifice in the T‘ai-miao >K)Bj. There were used one horse, one ox, sheep, 
deer, wild pigs, and t‘ten-o (‘swans’)—seven each. The other items were as formerly. 
[This] marked the beginning of special sacrifices.” 

In the Yiian shih 74 (ts‘e 24) .16r9-16v3 we read: 

“In the 17th [16v] year of Chih-yiian [1280] for the first time there were used 
pao-mao 33% from Ma-yang-hsien Jj {#4 in Yiian-chou He, t'ien-o (‘swans’), 
wild horses, t‘a-la-pu-hua BE hl AS4E (tarbuya)—its form is like [that of] a badger— 
wild hens (= pheasants), ts‘ang (BB) -cranes, ‘ yellow sheep,’ hu-chai-erh BASE 5 
(?qujair)—its form is like [that of] a pigeon—mare’s milk (#4). and grape wine. 
In accordance with the national rites they sacrificed (lit., ‘cut and offered’) [them]. 
In every case, they used them [for sacrifice] in each of the [ancestral] chambers.” 

Again, in the Yiian shih 74(ts‘e 24) .16v5 we read: 

“As for wild geese and t‘ien-o, they used them in mid-spring.” 

In the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 1 (ts‘e 1) .24r6-8 we read: 

“The hsi-pao-ch‘ih Fi or (siba’uéi) [are] keepers (FHA) of the Bureau of 
Falcons (RE J). Each year, the one who catches the ‘first swan’ (BF) with a 
hai-ch‘ing Mag g which he has raised, is rewarded with 1 ting $€ of ‘yellow metal’ 
(i) (= gold). The ‘first swan’ is [one of] the t‘ien-o. They get it first. More- 
over, in weight it exceeds 30-odd chin J. Furthermore, because it is offered to the 
Imperial Table (4) )R$), it is called t‘ou (‘first ’).” 

A most interesting text in which the hai-ch‘ing and the t‘ien-o figure is found in the 
Fo-tsu li-tai t‘ung-tsai by the monk Nien-ch‘ang of Hua-t‘ing, No. 2036 in the Taishéd 
shinshii Daizikyé (see note 151 above) 49.477-736, where we read (p. 722b-c): 

“While (K = f#J) the Emperor (= Shih-tsu iH /Sezen Qayan) was sitting 
with the ti-shih ahi (‘Imperial Teacher’) (= Tan-pa Re [Damba]) , two monks, I 
— and K‘ang JU, waited upon [them at] the side. 

“The Emperor said, ‘Why do you not play with san-mei = (samadhi)?’ 

“As K‘ang considered I lesser (= younger) in years (= age), he said, ‘Let us 
proceed (lit., “make a sequence”) from the lesser to the greater.’ 

“JT, then, said, ‘The body of the hai-ch‘ing is very little. The body of the t‘ien-o 
is very big. [Yet, when] the hai-ch‘ing flies through the skies, the t‘ien-o engenders 
fear [in itself].’ 

“K‘ang said, ‘The body of the boar (J§4iff) is very little. The body of the 
elephant king (Rix) is very big. When the elephant sees the boar coming to 
attack [him], it tosses [the boar] toward the ta-ch‘ien-chieh AFH (“ great chilio- 


cosm ”).’ 
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“The ti-shih said, ‘I shall turn the ta-ch‘ien-chieh (“great chiliocosm”) into a 
cauldron-stove and shall boil your four companions [in it]. It will contain both the 
greater and the lesser.’ 

“The Emperor greatly joyed.” 

Finally, the two also figure in the title of a tune to which there is reference in a 
poem in the Luan-ching tsa-yung by Yana Yiin-fu (see note 124 above). The poem 
in question reads as follows (PF , Sv2-8): 

“ Because [I] love the tune of the p‘i-pa EE, 
which has feeling, 

{Even though] the moon is [now] high, I have not 
yet put down [my] wine cup, 

[For] a new air recaptures the Liang-chou i=) 
melody 

Which plucks out the t‘ien-o’s escaping from 
the hai-ch‘ing.” 

The poet’s note reads ( , $v3): 

“The hai-ch‘ing’s pursuit of the t‘ien-o is a new melody.” 

In the T*ung-chih t‘iao-ko 27(ts‘e 6).10r1-9, there is an entry entitled: “Chin 
pu t‘ien-o” ZEFFRKE [Prohibition on Hunting the T‘ien-o”]. It reads as follows: 

“On the 23rd day of the 12th moon of the Ist year of Huang-ch‘ing =9>3 (20 
January 1313] the chung-shu-sheng memorialized, saying: 

“*1In the case of] the t‘ien-o, fishing coromants, bustards, ch‘an HE (éan), wild 
geese, ducks, etc., toward the south, in accordance with former regulations, it is 
prohibited to let [anyone] hunt [them].’ 

“Pu-hua Chi-lich AXFE EPA (Buga [?]Zire) and others had memorialized: 

“*To us there were given documents [to the effect] that formerly it was only pro- 
hibited to hunt the t‘ien-o, fishing coromants, bustards, and ch‘an (éan). [As to] the 
rest, [to wit:] the wild geese, ducks, etc., formerly it was not prohibited [to hunt 
them]. Now, only according to the former [regulations] it only is prohibited to hunt 
the t‘ten-o, fishing coromants, bustards, and ch‘an (éan). [As to] the others, if it is 
not prohibited [to hunt them], how will [that] be?’ 

“When they had [so] memorialized, [His Majesty] made a decree, saying, 

“«The people in Chiang-nan consume wild geese and ducks to nourish [their] 
gullets. If they are straightway all prohibited [from so doing], what will those people 
consume? It shall only be prohibited to hunt ch‘an (éan)—Ch‘an (Can) [is] ch‘an 
Es , a phonetic borrowing from the national language (= Mongolian) —t‘ien-o, fishing 
coromants, and bustards.’ 

“*Respect this!’ ” 

172 Hence, it was called the hai-tung-ch‘ing for which-cf. W. Scuorr, “Uber die 
aichten Kirgisen,” Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Aus dem Jahre 1864, Berlin, pp. 429-474 (pp. 449-450); Paul Pe.uior, TP 
22 (1923) .54, n. 8, where the translation of the name is “gerfaut”; and especially 
Rolf Stern, op. cit., pp. 79-80; 97-100. 

781t was a éagan [= éayan] singgor (glossed Ave), i.e., “white gerfalcon,” 
it will be recalled, which came as a good omen to Dei Seéen of the Unggirad in his 
dream. Cf. the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 1.48r5(§68). It was “with white gerfalcons” 
(éaya’anu’ud singgod-iyar) (glossed Bere BO, among other things, that the 
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Kirgisud and the People of the Forest, upon their submission, were allowed to present 
themselves to Cinggis Qahan. Cf. the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 10.15v2-8 (§299) . 

114 Or silver? The problem is this: Does 4 (chin) (“metal”), in this instance, 
mean #4 (huang-chin) (‘yellow metal,” i.e. “gold”) or FAQ4 (po-chin) 
(“white metal,” i.e., “ silver”)? 

175 For examples of the term EVR (yii-lou) in Chinese literature cf. the P‘ei-wen 
yiin-fu, p. $341,2. 

The “jade clepsydra” which constitutes the subject of this poem is none other 
than that described at some length in the entry entitled “ Ta-ming-tien teng-lou” 
AAA Reve ia (“ Lamp-Clepsydra in the Ta-ming-tien”] in the Yiian shih 48 (ts‘e 
15) .7r4-7v5. The entry reads as follows: 

“TAs to] the make of the lamp-clepsydra, it was [one] chang 3 and seven ch‘ih 
FR. high. The frame was made of gold. On top of its curved beams, in the middle, 
there were installed ‘cloud pearls’ (S2¥), [one of which] on the left [represented] 
the sun and [the other of which] on the right [represented] the moon. Under the 
‘ cloud-pearls’ there was suspended one pearl. Both ends of the beams were decorated 
with dragon heads. When they opened [their] lips or rolled [their] eyes, one could 
judge the speed (4&8) of the level water. On the middle beam there were two 
dragons sporting with a pearl. When, following the pearl, they looked down or looked 
up, one also could ascertain the equalization of the standard water. All these, in every 
case, were not vain installations. 

“The lamp-globe (#4) was variously made of gold and jewels. Inside it was 
divided into four layers. On top it was surrounded by four idols which turned and 
faced the places where the sun and moon and fs‘an BE (Orion) and ch‘en liza 
(Lucifer) were located. On the left [the whole mechanism] turned one revolution 
per diem. The next were the images [7v] of dragons, tigers, birds, and tortoises. Each 
occupied its position. According to the k‘o ¥) (‘eighth of an hour’) they jumped 
and skipped and cymbals sounded in order to respond to the interior. Also at the 
next revolution they divided into a hundred k‘o. On top there were arrayed twelve 
idols. Each held a shih-p‘ai FRE} (‘two-hour plaque’). Coming to the shih, at the 
four doors, they communicated [it]. Also one man, at the interior of the door, with 
his hand indicated the number of the k‘o. Below, at the four corners, the bell, the 
drum, the gong, and the cymbal each [had] one man. At the first k‘o [a man] rang 
the bell; at the second k‘o [a man beat] the drum; at the third [k‘o a man sounded] 
the gong; and at the fourth [k‘o a man struck] the cymbal. The first principal in 
every case is like this. Their mechanism is hidden inside a cabinet and is motivated by 
water.” 

In the Nan-ts‘un Cho-keng-lu 21 (ts‘e 6) 2v9-10, we read: 

Bi TE. EP AK SR BAA a HY. 

“In front there is placed an illuminated clepsydra (lit., ‘lamp clepsydra’). Stored 
water moves the mechanism [within it] and a little puppet, at [every] k‘o (‘half hour’) 
of [every] shih (‘two hours’), comes out, holding a plaque [to signal the time].” 

For BretscHNeIDeEr’s translation which is much less literal cf. “ Archaeological and 
Historical Researches .. . ,” p. 312. In note 47 BretscHNewer remarked (ibid.): 

“A more detailed description of this clepsydra in the hall of the emperor is given 
in the Yiian shi (comp. Ji hia, chap. XXX, fol. 15). There it is said amongst other 
things that it was made of gold and richly hung with pearls.” 

178 See note 175 above. 

177 See note 175 above. 
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178 The locus classicus of the words $f (she jih) is found in the chapter of the 
Lun heng ama Oy entitled “ Kan hsii p‘ien ” ee $5 (“ Chapter on Incredulity ”], 5 
(ts‘e 2) .6v9-20r3 (7r4). The chapter opens as follows: 

“Among the writings transmitted by scholars there is a statement that, in the 
time of Yao #£, ten suns rose simultaneously and the ‘myriad things’ (= all 
creatures) were scorched and withered. Yao shot upward at the ten [7r] suns. Nine 
suns were removed and [only] one sun rose as usual. This statement is fictitious. When 
a person shoots, the force of the arrow is spent, before it has exceeded a hundred 
paces. When the sun travels, it travels through the constellations of Heaven. The 
distance of Heaven [from] man is [to be] counted by myriads of li 98. When Yao 
shot upward at it, how could he have hit the sun? If, in the time of Yao, the distance 
between Heaven and Earth did not exceed a hundred paces, then Yao shot at the sun 
(Ht H ) and the arrow was able to reach it. If it exceeded a hundred paces, he was 
not able to hit it... .” 

Cf. also Alfred Forxe, Lun-héng, Part II, Miscellaneous Essays of Wang Ch‘ung, 
Supplementary Volume to the “ Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 
Jahrgang XIV,” Berlin 1911, pp. 171-191 (p. 171). 

Although K‘o Chiu-ssu may have had this text in mind, the words she jih as used 
in this poem can hardly be regarded as constituting an allusion to it. In the light of 
the descriptions of the mechanism, found in the passages cited in note 175 above, it 
is likely that K‘o was referring in metaphorical language to one of the movements of 
the mechanism of the clepsydra. 

17° Lit., “lamp-globe.” For a description of the globe see note 175 above. 

18° The locus classicus of the expression ff $4 (ch‘ing-so) is found in the biography 
of the Hsiao-yiian huang-hou #7C Jp in the Han shu 98 (ts‘e 30) .1r3-19v4, where 
we read (11r2-3): 

“[Wane] Ken [= He, the Marquis of Ch‘ii-yang Hh. [was given to] haughty 
luxury and presumptuous superiority: [the use of] the ‘red steps’ (TpyEe) and the 
‘green locks’ (Ff FA).” 

The commentary on this line reads as follows (11r8-4): 

“Mena K‘ang says: ‘The edges of the doors were painted green and [the part] 
within [the painted areas] was enchased. [These] were the insignia of the Son of Heaven.’ 

“Ju Shun says: ‘The lintels of the doors were double just as the collar of a 
person’s garment is double. The inner ones were green. [Hence,] the term ch‘ing-so 
(‘green lock’). [These] were the insignia of the doors of the Son of Heaven.’ 

“ Yen] Shih-ku says: ‘Menca’s explanation is right. As for [the term] ch‘ing-so 
(‘ green lock’), [it means] by carving to make a pattern of joined locks and to paint 
[it] green.’” 

As in the case of the words she jih (see note 178 above), although K‘o may have 
had the locus classicus in mind, it is doubtful that he intended the words ch‘ing-so 
to be regarded as alluding specifically to the Han shu passage. It is more likely that 
in ch‘ing-so he found an apt expression to designate the four doors of the mechanism, 
to which reference is made in the Yiian shih text cited in note 175 above. 

181 See note 6 above. 

182 For this term cf. Giues, op. cit., p. [1245], no. 10,061: “ --——JB4H (hsiang*) 
the twelve animals associated with the Twelve Branches (see Tables Vd.) and used 
to denote the year in which a person was born.” 

18° See note 107 above. 

184 See note 175 above. 








PATTERNS BEHIND THE TIENTSIN MASSACRE 
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Study of the anti-Christian agitation in late nineteenth-century 
China offers an insight into the social psychology of the Confucian 
state, and thus relates both to the rise of modern Chinese national- 
ism and to the traditional role of the scholar-gentry class. The 
following is offered as an exploratory reconnaissance of this ne- 
glected subject, focused on the period just before the Tientsin 
Massacre. 

On June 21, 1870, a Tientsin mob killed 21 foreigners, princi- 
pally French, including the French consul, two priests, and ten 
sisters of charity. The Governor-general of Chihli, Tsena Kuo- 
fan @1# (1811-1872) , investigated the case at length, and the 
Minister-Superintendent of Trade for the Three Northern Ports, 
Ch‘ung-hou #/#% (1826-1893) , eventually was sent on a mission 
of apology to France. The French failed to secure the death 
penalty for three Chinese officials, partly because the Franco- 
Prussian War began in July 1870 and inhibited their use of force 
in China. 

The Tientsin Massacre was only the most spectacular of a long 
series of attacks on missionaries and other Westerners in China." 


2 Documents on almost 400 cases are listed in Wu Sheng-te Seis and CH‘EN 
Tseng-hui [i HAHE, Chiao-an shih-liao pien-mu BE KHRA [A Bibliography 
of Chinese Source Materials dealing with Local or International Cases involving 
Christian Missions ”], (Yenching University, Peking, 1941, 227 pp.). This list, com- 
piled under the direction of Professor William Hunc from a hundred documentary 
collections and compendia, gives reference to 275 Chinese documents for the Tientsin 
massacre alone. The most extensive account based on the Chinese documents is by 
Nomura Masamitsu #f#fPBIG, “Tenshin kydan ni tsuite” RERETHRY 
T , Shirin BK 20 (1935) .67-99. The extensive missionary publications in Western 
languages, so widely cited in Dr. K. S. Latourerte’s monumental A History of 
Christian Missions in China (New York and London, 1929, 980 pp.), have remained 
largely neglected by historians during the three decades since he compiled that 
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As the treaty-century of Sino-Western contact recedes onto the 
horizon of historical perspective, these attacks may be studied as 
examples of conflict in social institutions and cultural values. At 
the time, they figured as incidents in diplomatic relations. Now 
they appear as points of combustion produced in the grinding 
friction of Sino-Western contact. 

Incidents involving missionaries stand out as a special class of 
anti-foreign cases, in which strongly marked patterns of conduct 
appear on either side—the Chinese paradigm included gentry in- 
stigation, rumors, popular suspicion, threats, and finally organized 
mob violence; the early Western formula of response, which we 
may call “gunboat diplomacy,” gradually lost its efficacy and 
gave way to diplomatic pressure through Peking. Each of these 
patterns of conduct expressed certain values, customs, and insti- 
tutional practices, on the foreign and the Chinese sides of the 
conflict. A tentative and schematic analysis of these patterns is 
a necessary first step in any attempt to study the voluminous 
records awaiting research in this highly controversial area of 
recent history. 

Three main components of the missionary cases (chiao-an 
#%) call for reappraisal: the diplomatic context of policies 
pursued by the Western and the higher Ch‘ing officials, the con- 
duct of the missionaries, and the anti-missionary movement 
among the scholar-gentry class. In general, the policies of the 
officials are best known, through the published diplomatic docu- 
ments in which missionary cases appear as only one facet of the 
general problem of treaty enforcement in the face of Chinese 
anti-foreignism. On this general issue the Western diplomats at 
Peking and the T'sungli Yamen as China’s proto-foreign office 
often stood on a middle ground, over against the preponderant 
xenophobia of the scholar-gentry and officials. In the late 1860’s, 
as for the preceding 30 years, foreign policy figured as a major 
issue in domestic politics within the Ch‘ing bureaucracy. 


pioneer account. Missionary and consular archives remain largely untapped. (I 
am indebted for valuable bibliographical suggestions to my colleague in the Harvard 
History Department, Dr. Kwang-ching Liv.) 
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The diplomatic context: local gunboat diplomacy vs. pressure on 
Peking. 

The cooperative policy pursued by the major powers at Peking 
during the 1860’s aimed to put the responsibility for treaty en- 
forcement on the Ch‘ing central government, while at the same 
time helping it to modernize its administration. This modern 
approach contrasted with the use of gunboats to coerce local 
officials, which had been practiced intermittently on the China 
coast since the 1830’s. British official action, even down to the 
Wan-hsien incident of 1926, always remained under a certain 
tension between these alternatives—force was frequently avail- 
able to secure immediate local results, but in the long run Britain 
could not substitute for the Chinese government, and the latter’s 
observance of treaty obligations was the only feasible aim to pursue. 
In fact, of course, China was far from ready or able to enforce the 
treaties fully—partly because they were unequal and detestable 
and partly because China was not a modern, Western-type nation. 
As a result British practice shifted uneasily back and forth be- 
tween coercion by force and diplomatic suasion. The two years 
before the Tientsin Massacre saw a revival of the use of force. 

Gunboat diplomacy was the art of securing treaty enforcement 
by pressuring local Chinese authorities without bloodshed. It con- 
sisted of vigilantly asserting the rights and privileges written 
into treaty law, making sure of the facts whenever such rights 
were injured, presenting the Chinese authorities with concrete 
demands for redress of such injuries, and simultaneously backing 
up these demands by mobilizing overwhelming naval force at an 
appropriate spot. The British consul’s ultimatum was simply: 
“Render justice as we see it or face disaster from our military 
action.” 

“Demands once made,” wrote Rutherford Atcock as British 
minister at Peking, “there is no retreat possible without serious 
loss of prestige and influence, on which everything depends in the 


* Cf. Mary C. Wricut, The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism (Stanford, 1957), 
Ch. III et passim. Cf. also Nathan A. Petcovirs, Old China Hands and the Foreign 
Office (New York, 1948). 
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East.” Inadequate mobilization of force or wavering in the 
readiness to use it would bring defeat. “Security to life and 
property, commercial interests and treaty rights,” ALcocK con- 
tinued, “ are all compromised by any false steps in this direction.” * 

Early in his career ALcock had demonstrated this principle in 
his handling of the famous Ch‘ing-p‘u (Tsingpu) assault case 
near Shanghai in 1848—he used one, 10-gun brig to blockade 
1,400 tribute-grain junks bound for Peking until the Nanking 
governor-general removed the Shanghai taotai and made redress.* 
Just twenty years later, although he had meanwhile been a 
sponsor of the cooperative policy, ‘Sir Rutherford as minister at 
Peking reverted to the earlier practice. In November 1868 he 
sent his Shanghai consul, W. H. Mepuurst, with a flotilla of four 
gunboats to Nanking to extort redress for the Yangchow incident 
from the leading official of the empire, Ts—enec Kuo-fan. As a 
classic exhibition of gunboat diplomacy, and also a direct ante- 
cedent of the Tientsin outbreak, this incident may usefully be 
examined. 

At Yangchow, a commercial center on the Grand Canal 12 
miles north of Chinkiang, the Rev. J. Hudson Taytor, the re- 
markable founder of the China Inland Mission, had opened a 
station on June 1, 1868, with a complement of four Englishmen, 
two of their wives, three unmarried women, and four children, 
together with nineteen Chinese servants and teachers. Early in 
August, before this not inconsiderable establishment had begun 
active missionary work in the city, agitation began against it and 
culminated on August 22-23 in a riot by perhaps ten thousand 


* China no. 2 (1869), Correspondence respecting the Attack on British Protestant 
Missionaries at Yang-chow-foo, August 1868, presented to both Houses of Parliament 
. .- (hereafter: Yangchow Bluebook), (London, 1869), page 45. Atcock’s Chinese 
communications to the Tsungli Yamen have been published in the Palace Museum 
general collection, Wen-hsien ts‘ung-pien 29 (Chiao-an shih-liao), and in the special 
collection, Ch‘ing-chi chiao-an shih-liao (vol. 1, 1987), in which pages 5-15 concern 
the Yangchow incident and pages 16-26 the Taiwan incident noted below, while pages 
85-54 concern the Tientsin Massacre. No one has pursued the Chinese-language archives 
of the British legation, if indeed they still exist. 

‘The most recent study is by Banno Masataka }Q¥FIE iB, “1848 nen Sei-ho 
jiken no ichi késatsu” —/\ [G9 /\4E FF 7 BE O—## [“ A Study of the Ch'ing- 
p‘u Incident of 1848”), Jimbun gakuho J\ 3c S311 (1954) 42-60. 
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persons. The house was broken into, plundered, and ineffectually 
set on fire; the missionaries were roughly handled; and the local 
authorities delayed some time in coming to their aid and then 
sent them all under escort down to Chinkiang.’ Consul Mrepuurst 
hastened to get the facts on the scene and then went up to 
Nanking on September 9 to demand redress of Tsene Kuo-fan in 
H.M.S. Rinaldo. Commander Busu of that vessel, however, 
being ill of dysentery, then took his ship back to Shanghai. 

“ Tt never entered my head,” he wrote later, “ that the presence 
simply of a small man-of-war could have the slightest effect in 
influencing the action of the Viceroy of Nanking, one of the most 
important functionaries in the Chinese Empire, and who has been 
for years intimately acquainted with foreigners.” ° 

Atcock, on the contrary, felt that Busn’s “ return to Shanghai 
with his ship, the only one on the spot, left Mr. Medhurst in a 
humiliating and helpless position, obliged to take refuge in a 
house-boat, and deprived of all the moral influence and prestige 
which the presence of the ship of war gave. From that moment all 
negotiation was at an end, and the Viceroy at Nanking, turning 
a deaf ear to remonstrances, offered to bestow 1,000 taels in 
charity, and intimated to the Consul that he was too busy to see 
him again on the subject.” ” 

Diplomacy apparently having failed for want of a gunboat, 
Atcock laid the case before the 7’sungli Yamen and the British 
navy; Mepuurst returned to Nanking on November 7 with 


*The main facts from the Yangchow Bluebook are summarized in H. B. Morss, 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 2.226-228; and in Wana Wen-chieh 
EXCAK, Chung-kuo chin-shih-shih shang-ti chiao-an WABQIT HEH LAIBLE “A 
Study of the Religious Persecutions in Modern Chinese History,” Chinese Cultural 
Studies Monograph Series No. 5 (Fukien Christian University, Foochow, 1947, 146 
pp.) 85-36. Chinese documentation is listed by Wu and Cu‘en, .29-30,200. As an ex- 
ample of the diffusion of documentation, the local report from the Liang-Huai salt 
comptroller on Mepxuurst’s September 1868 negotiations at Yangchow, not available in 
major collections, may be found in the Hupei provincial government’s publication of 
documents on the missionary question, Chiao-wu chi-yao Rs tHE (4 chiian, 1898), 
WK E_L, 3.39-40b. 

* Yangchow Bluebook, page 75. 

7 Ibid., page 8. The North China Herald at Shanghai independently voiced the same 
judgment (September 25, 1868, page 464, column 2). 
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H. M.S. Rodney, Rinaldo, Slaney, and Icarus, and commandeered 
there the new Chinese steamer, Tien-ch‘i, first product of the 
Kiangnan Arsenal, as a “ material guarantee.” * Tszenc Kuo-fan 
acceded to the original British demands. He had the Yangchow 
authorities cashiered, proclamations issued, and compensation 
paid. Merpuurst, with two gunboats and 300 British troops, 
spent November 15 to 28 at Yangchow where they were enter- 
tained courteously in “a very commodious and handsome tem- 
ple,” until their demands were all complied with. The Chinese 
steamer 7“ien-ch‘it was released on November 25.° 

Perhaps because Atcock had a strong case, eloquently pre- 
sented, Prince Kung 4*%2-- (1833-1898) seems to have followed 
his general approach. When Tsene Kuo-fan reported the first 
(August-September) phase of the Yangchow incident tothe T'sungli 
Yamen, it treated the case quietly. Its brief, generalized memorial, 
seen by the throne on November 8, referred to three missionary 
cases (in Honan and Taiwan as well as at Yangchow), all of 
them in process of settlement: the Yangchow case was one of 
“ assembling a crowd and beating and insulting missionaries . . . ; 
Tseng Kuo-fan reports that he has already had this Yangchow 
case under investigation and a way of settlement seems in sight.” 
Atcock had made strong requests several times, and there was 
a rumor that British gunboats had gone to both Yangchow and 
Taiwan to get things under control by their own action ( B4T%# 
ME), but this was not referred to as a serious development. The 
Yamen’s chief point on November 8 was that local and provincial 
authorities must absolutely report the facts in detail to Peking— 
otherwise there would be no way to evaluate the foreign ministers’ 
demands. 

Edicts hopefully ordered the chief provincial officials concerned 
with foreigners to dispel rumors and to keep gentry, populace, and 


® Tsenc’s proud report on the early work of the Kiangnan Arsenal and the comple- 
tion of this first Chinese gunboat, which might be “ China’s way toward self-strengthen- 
ing,” had just been read by the emperor on November 1, 1868; ef. Ch‘ou-pan i-wu 
shih-mo BERBER, T‘ung-chih reign (hereafter IWSM-TC) 61.27-30. 

* Yangchow Bluebook, page 59; cf. China no. 10 (1869), Further Correspondence 
. . . Yang-chow-foo, page 7, and Ch‘ing-chi chiao-an shih-liao, 1.11-12. 
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missionaries each in their respective spheres by impartial appli- 
cation of the treaties.*° The later, humiliating phase of the Yang- 
chow case, including the arrival of four British gunboats at 
Nanking in November, does not appear to have been reported in 
a formal memorial to the throne.” 


The limitations of gunboats. 


Implicit in the gunboat approach was an important require- 
ment: that the foreign firepower brought to bear on the spot 
should be recognized on the Chinese side as absolutely over- 
whelming, for, if so recognized, it would not have to be used. 

The dangers involved in disregarding this requirement were 
demonstrated in November 1868 in Taiwan, where Western mer- 
chants were seeking to break the traditional camphor monopoly. 
Cases of murderous attacks on foreigners, destruction of property, 
and harrassment of their employees and catechists having ac- 
cumulated without official redress, ALcocK arranged to send back 
the consul, who had been on sick leave, together with a “ suffi- 
cient ” naval force, and he also arranged through the 7'sungli 
Yamen for the Fukien authorities to depute the Amoy taotai to 
go over and effect a settlement. Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Kreppren 
took steps to assemble a force of nine warships and 600 men 
“ competent to occupy if necessary the town of Taiwan-foo [now 
Tainan, and] .. . sufficient to have prevented all opposition and 
consequent bloodshed.” * 

Before these orthodox arrangements could be given effect, how- 


1° IWSM-TC 62.1-8b, Prince Kung’s memorial, two edicts of the same date; the 
latter is also found in Tung-hua hsii-lu-TC 74.44b. 

11 IWSM-TC 62-63 at least contain no further references. Prince Kung received, on 
December 9 and 28, joint reports from TseNncG and his successor Ma Hsin-i 5386 
(1821-1870) on the conclusion of the case; cf. Further correspondence . . . Yang-chow- 
foo, page 18. Tsena’s collected memorials, Tseng Wen-cheng-kung tsou-kao #3CIE. 
BEB, $3.53, contain a memorial dated December 16, 1868, which explains merely 
that, after reporting the conclusion of the Yangchow case to the Tsungli Yamen on 
November 30, he had delayed his departure from Nanking in order to consult Li 
Hung-chang 438 Ft (1823-1901) on certain military matters. 

72Cf. Yangchow Bluebook, page 48, and China no. 8 (1869), Correspondence re- 
specting Missionary Disturbances at Che-foo and Taiwan (Formosa), presented to both 
Houses . . . 1869, pages 6, 18 (hereafter; Taiwan Bluebook). 
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ever, Interpreter GrBson, as acting consul at Takow, went ahead 
with his own gunboat diplomacy. At an impasse in his negotia- 
tions, he asked Lieutenant Thornhaugh Philip Gurpvon of H. M.’s 
gun-vessel Algerine to take possession of the old Fort of Zelandia 
(once held by the Dutch) at Anping, as a “ material guarantee ” 
commanding the approach to the capital city some two miles 
inland. Having taken this “ reprisal,” Grsson found his demands 
acceded to. But Gurpon, having a small force, “ considered it 
more prudent to hold the fort and the ramparts of the village 
from the ship ” more than a mile offshore, whereupon the Taiwan 
brigadier sent a Chinese force to reoccupy Fort Zelandia.* Seeing 
the batteries being rearmed (with 142 cannon, as it turned out 
later) , the Algerine bombarded them, after due warning, at 2000 
yards and that night, November 25, Lt. Gurpon with two officers 
and 23 Englishmen in a gig and a cutter landed at Anping, seized 
the military installations at 3 A. M., blew up the magazine, and 
routed the Chinese force of several hundred, killing 17 and wound- 
ing an equal number. GurpoN then exacted Tls. 40,000 from the 
Anping merchants and gentry to ensure compliance with Grsson’s 
demands. 
This “daring and successful . . . distinguished and dauntless 
. most brilliant exploit,” as it was termed in British local 
despatches, got Consul Grsson everything he demanded and made 
him the toast of the treaty ports. But it was diplomatically in- 
correct, for the lack of overwhelming force in reserve had neces- 
sitated the use of force in warlike action. (The admiral had al- 
ready disapproved of “coercive measures being employed with- 
out ample means.”)** Atcock thus found himself frustrated in 
his efforts, carefully concerted with Admiral Kepprret and the 
Tsungli Yamen, to secure peaceful redress in Taiwan. Yet his 
conclusion was that the Grsson action, though “ somewhat sharp 
and unauthorized,” was “eminently successful ” and terminated 
“all our difficulties with both authorities and people.” *° 
Thus the incidents at Yangchow and Anping (and several 


** Cf. IWSM-TC 62.31; Taiwan Bluebook, page 10. 
** Cf. Taiwan Bluebook, pages 18-22. 
18 Ibid., page 58; IWSM-TC 65.7-9b. 
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similar cases about the same time) posed again the basic ques- 
tion—how far was the British government to undertake respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of treaty provisions and local order 
wherever British subjects were involved in China? Using gun- 
boats to overawe local officials and Chinese mobs led straight 
down the road to empire. If this practice continued, Britain 
would eventually be trying to govern China—an impossible pros- 
pect, especially as foreigners moved inland beyond the reach of 
gunboats. The alternative was a policy of gradualism, helping 
the central government to reform and modernize the Chinese 
administration, while looking to it also for disciplining of local 
authorities, treaty enforcement, and redress of grievances. This 
had been the main tenor of the cooperative policy, and it was now 
reaffirmed by the Foreign Office. There the Atcock-Mrpuurst 
policy concerning Yangchow was deemed “ contrary to our policy 
which is to hold the central government responsible for fulfillment 
of Treaties.” The Clarendon Declaration of December 28, 1868, 
elaborated this theme. Consular and naval officers in China were 
sharply commanded to avoid all warlike acts—blockade, reprisal, 
landing armed parties, or other forms of coercion.’* Admiralty and 
Foreign Office concurred that the Anping action was “ reprehen- 
sible . . . rash and inexcusable. . . regretted and disavowed ”; 
Gipson was ordered removed as a warning to the consular service 
against “acts of violence wantonly undertaken.” ** 

Ch‘ing officialdom was thus confronted with an equivocal Brit- 
ish policy, which talked of international law and the sanctity of 
treaties at Peking but might occasionally use gunboats in the 
provinces. Yet the split between chauvinist British merchants 
and consuls in the treaty ports and Lord CLARENDON at the For- 
eign Office was miniscule compared with the gulf between the 
progressive ministers of the T'swngli Yamen and the anti-foreign 
officials and gentry throughout the empire. This still unstudied 
tension in late-Ch‘ing politics is visible even in formal memorials. 
Thus the Fukien authorities, having caught the British in a bar- 
barous outrage perpetrated at Anping in the name of treaty en- 


*® Cf. Peicovits, pages 53-56; WricHt, pages 30-82. 
*T Cf. Taiwan Bluebook, pages 18-22. 
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forcement, exploited their opportunity to embarrass the Yamen 
and by-passed it by sending a memorial directly to the throne.”* 
It referred vaguely to seven cases involving foreigners in Taiwan, 
complained of their smuggling camphor at an unopened port, 
and described Gipson’s evasive guile and propensity for making 
threais with gunboats, leading up to the British cannonade at 
Anping, Gurpon’s night attack with traitorous native help, and 
the result—11 dead, 13 wounded, and the commander a suicide, 
capped by Gurpon’s demanding Tls. 40,000. According to this 
report, GuRDON said GrBson ordered him to open fire, Gipson 
denied it, and they had a violent argument. The throne was urged 
to order the Yamen to press the British to remove them, lest other 
foreigners follow their example.”® 

In comment and rebuttal on January 19, the Yamen drew two 
conclusions: first, that the British outrage had been possible be- 
cause the Fukien authorities had delayed too long in moving to 
settie foreign grievances, and second, that:local and provincial 
officials must report the facts more fully and reliably to Peking, 
and quickly enough to give the Yamen a basis for replying to the 
foreign ministers. The emperor so ordered.” Thus Prince Kung 
used ALcock’s arguments to support the policy of treaty enforce- 
ment as the necessary basis for Sino-Western relations.”* Yet it 
remained evident that, in proportion as the Ch‘ing central govern- 
ment could not control local situations, Western diplomats had 
io keep their gunboats at hand as a second-best alternative. To 
the French, who specialized in the protection of Roman Catholic 


*® Cf. IWSM-TC 62.29b-33; partial quotation in Taiwan Bluebook, pages 49-51. 

*° IWSM-TC 62.29b-33b is erroneously dated hsin-wei, as for December 11, 1868 or 
February 9, 1869. The Tsungli Yamen communication to Atcock dated January 16 
quotes this memorial as received by it on January 11 (Taiwan Bluebook, pages 49-51), 
indicating that the correct date in IWSM should be hsin-ch‘ou, January 10, 1869. 

°° IWSM-TC 62.35-88. Aucock presumably saw Prince Kung about January 17. 

*1 Cf. Atcock to the Prince Kung, January 28, 1869, Taiwan Bluebook, page 51; 
Ch‘ing-chi chiao-an shih-liao, 1.18b-19b. Prince Kung’s statement to ALCcocK on 
January 16, ibid., page 50, that this case would not be notified “to the several foreign 
Ministers ” conflicts with his memorial received January 19, that he had communicated 
the facts to all the ministers (chao-hui ko-kuo shih-ch‘en) , but the latter seems to be a 
misprint (4 for 3%, IWSM-TC 62.36b, line 2). 
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missions, gunboats seemed essential. The chargé d’affaires, M. 
pE Rocuecuouart, having visited Shansi to settle mission and 
other problems in the summer of 1869 and having escaped assas- 
sination in Taiyuan, proceeded to take two gunboats with him 
up the Yangtze at the turn of the year, visiting Nanking, Anking, 
Kiukiang, and Hankow. It may be suggested, as worthy of future 
examination, that this French parade of force at the beginning of 
1870 was more provocative than sedative.” 


The local contest: missionaries vs. gentry. 


In the world of today, anthropologically minded and accus- 
tomed to cultural if not also moral relativism, the formidable 
nature of the Protestant missionary task a century ago can be 
readily imagined, more easily perhaps than it was foreseen by 
the missionaries themselves. Early pioneers, intent on saving 
souls, had gone for years at a time without making a convert, yet 
their successors of the 1860’s were buoyed up by the same optim- 
ism that led generations of Western traders and diplomats to 
foresee, as some are still foreseeing, a limitless market in China, 
once the great day should come. Whether this capacity of mer- 
chant and missionary to envision a bright future in the Middle 
Kingdom says more for Western qualities of enthusiasm or for a 
Chinese power of attraction is imponderable. The fact remains 
that the missionaries of the 1860’s, still expanding their numbers 
and their efforts, still had almost no Chinese followers. (I neglect 


*? Henri Corpier, Histoire des relations de la Chine avec les puissances occidentales 
1860-1900 (Paris, 1901), 1.831-346, surveys this French activity, which received 
plaudits in the treaty ports and worried attention in the Ch‘ing official correspondence 
at the time; cf. JWSM-TC 64.27b-40 under the date of March 20, 18€9; 69.1 (November 
6, 1869) et seg.; 69-72 passim. On March 21, 1870, for example, the Tsungli Yamen 
reflected Wapr’s concern that p— RocuecHovart’s personal gunboat tour, presenting 
demands and getting settlements on the spot, would lead others to emulation (ibid., 
71.82b). For an aggressive French Catholic view, cf. J. pe LA Serviére, S. J., Histoire 
de la mission du Kiang-nan, Jesuites de la province de France (Paris) (1840-1899), 
2 volumes (for 1840-1878), (Zi-ka-wei, Shanghai, 1914) 2.169-171. Another Catholic 
work, Cheng-chiao feng-ch‘uan EAE [The Propagation of the Orthodox (i.e., 
Roman Catholic) Religion], 2 volumes, 196 leaves, second edition: Shanghai 1908 
(1877), pages 18-20, gives Ma Hsin-i’s local toleration edicts of December 18, 1869, and 
January 2, 1870, issued at p—E RocuecHovart’s request. 
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here the separate world of Roman Catholic missions in China, 
which call for separate study.) The North China mission of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, with 
half a dozen couples and several unmarried workers, reported the 
statistics tabulated hereunder for the year ending March 31, 


1870.” 


Stations 


Boarding pupils 
in boys’ board- 
ing school 
Pupils in girls’ 
boarding school 
Day scholars in 
boys’ school 
Native helpers 
Bible reader 
Christian school 
teacher 
Church members at 
close of last year 
Received on 
profession during 
the year 
Excommunicated 
Present number of 
members 
Number of chapels 
Preaching services 
each Lord’s day 
Average number of 
preaching services 
during the week 





Tientsin Peking Kalgan Tungchow Totals 

9 9 

+ 16 20 

32 g 34 

3 g 1 6 

1 1 

1 1 

13 13 11 +} 41 

Q 10 3 6 21 

1 Q 3 6 

14 21 14 7 56 
2 2 2 1 8 [sic] 

3 3 3 3 12 

15 8 9 6 38 





°° Report by C. Goopricn, ABC: 16.8.12, vol. 1, Archives of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Houghton Library, Harvard University, cited 
below by volume number. 
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One striking feature of this table is the relatively important 
roles of Tungchow, 15 miles east of Peking, and Kalgan, north 
of the Wall on the border of Inner Mongolia—two small cities, 
of importance as transport centers but tiny compared to Peking 
and Tientsin. They illustrate one tendency perceptible in this 
early mission work—to get out to the smaller places in the hinter- 
land, away from the sophisticated crowd of the cities and from 
the Confucian scholar-officials of administrative centers. A fifth 
station, of this sort, was opened at Yii-chou, Chihli, in November 
1870. 

One worker who embodied this agrotropic tendency was the 
Rev. C. A. Stantey at Tientsin. His colleagues of the ABCFM 
in Peking had criticized him as ineffective, as having “ failed in 
the city work but . . . succeeded in the rural districts.” ** One 
critic admitted, however, that by the same standard he would 
have to “condemn as a failure his own work and that of every 
missionary of the ABCFM in Northern China,” * for the general 
conclusion was that the “rural population is much more ready 
to hear and follow the truth than the inhabitants of the cities.” 
Mr. STanLEY merely sought converts where they could most 
readily be found, among the illiterate villagers of the countryside, 
some of whom might first evince an interest when they heard him 
preach in his chapel in the city and could then be followed up 
when they “returned to their country homes.” 

By 1870 STaNLeEy was accustomed to itinerating south of Tien- 
tsin. During May 31—July 2 he went on a five-week tour with 
a Chinese helper named Chia and visited villages near Te-chou 
on the Shantung border, where on June 24 he baptized one woman 
and four girls, aged 15 to 17, all illiterate.”° 

Having many of his communicants outside Tientsin, STANLEY 
felt the need of an extra house with a room where they could 
stay overnight on arrival from the interior.” He maintained 


**L. D. Cuapin to N. G. Crarx, Tungcho, February 21, 1870, ibid., volume 1; 
J. L. Wuittne to Ciarx, Peking, June 22, 1870, ibid., volume 2. 

#5 Ibid., quoting John T. Guticx. 

2° Srantey to N. G. Crarx, Tientsin, July 20, 1870, ibid., volume 2. 

*7 STANLEY to CuarkK, Tientsin, September 1, 1870, ibid. 
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contact with these rural converts by sending his Chinese helper 
on tour when he could not go himself. In October 1870 Chia had 
been gone six weeks, on the same route followed in June. A con- 
vert subsequently returned with him, and in April 1871 STANLEY 
had three helpers and three young men from the country with 
him in Tientsin. But there, he confessed, “the dogged, sullen 
silence which meets us is heart-sickening.” ** 

An interesting facet of Mr. StaN.ey’s rural work was his con- 
tact with the traditional enemies of the ruling dynasty: secret 
societies. Near Te-chou in June 1870, he wrote, “I had invita- 
tions and entreaties to visit 4 or 5 other villages in that neighbor- 
hood and preach. In two of these villages I spent about 24 hours 
preaching and conversing. I found that the parties inviting me 
belong to a society which has no idols. They burn incense to the 
various idols of the Chinese temples to ward off persecution. Their 
chief deity is ‘the Mother without birth’ ‘Wu seng Mu’. Is it 
a tradition of Eve? They form a branch of the ‘ White Lily sect’ 
so dreaded by this Manchu dynasty. The leader of this branch 
in this locality was executed in Peking about 3 years ago.” *° 

STANLEY saw, as he says cryptically, “some indications of 
other motives than a desire to hear the gospel ” and so departed, 
leaving the faithful Chia among the subversive villagers. His 
conclusion was that “large numbers of people in this section are 
in an unsettled state of mind. They are ready for change—they 
want something but do not know what.” * Given the rebellious 
record of the famous White Lotus Society (Pai-lien chiao Ait 
%) , whose rising in 1796-1804 had been the first omen of dy- 
nastic decline, we may discern here some support for the hy- 
pothesis that Christianity often aroused the most interest precisely 
among those elements of the Chinese populace that were least 
loyal to the established order. 

Like foreign merchants, missionaries assumed certain social 
roles in proportion as they penetrated local Chinese life. On the 
one hand, finding few followers, they were obliged to choose their 


2° STANLEY to Ciark, Tientsin, October 8, December 1, 1870, and April 4, 1871, ibid. 
°° STANLEY to Cuiark, July 20, 1870, ibid. 
3° Ibid. 
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converts from among small numbers of candidates. One im- 
mediate dilemma was whether to pay early converts at a station 
to become helpers and preachers, which might stimulate pseudo- 
conversion for worldly motives, or to seek the help of converts 
without paying them, which might be unrealistic. The tendency 
was to compromise warily between these extremes.” In any case, 
by doctrine and temperament as well as through circumstance, the 
missionary was likely to find himself in contact chiefly with the 
underpriviliged, the poor, or even the disaffected, and constantly 
obliged to be on his guard against exploitation by opportunist 
“rice Christians.” In the view of Chinese officialdom, the mis- 
sionary role was very close to what modern America would call 
“ subversive.” 

This evil was exacerbated, in the minds of the Confucian 
scholar-gentry, by the missionaries’ other role, as privileged char- 
acters protected by treaty rights of extraterritoriality and pro- 
selytism. These rights were exemplified in the missionaries’ access 
to the mandarins, their capacity to demand official attention and 
assistance, on a level comparable to that of the literati. During 
the same trip on which he met the White Lotus Society, Mr. 
Sran.ey had been delayed at Liu Ch‘u over difficulties concerning 
a local Christian chapel and was “ compelled to make four visits 
to the Yamen ” before getting a settlement.” 

At the new ABCFM station at Yii-chou, a Chinese student 
helper while on an errand was attacked by a man who felt ag- 
grieved because he had not been “ courteously entreated ” at the 
mission. The student suffered only in “ having his pien tzu (cue) 
rather vigorously pulled and the integrity of his garments some- 
what impaired ” (i. e., clothing torn?) . “ Not knowing whereunto 
this might grow,” the mission decided at once to appeal to the 
local magistrate. Mr. Goopricn within forty-eight hours was 
“very politely received ” at the Yamen. Next day “ the criminal 
was arrested and on the day following he was examined, identified, 
convicted and sentenced to receive two hundred blows on the hip 


*2 J. T. Guuicx, “ Annual Report . . . for the year ending March 31, 1871,” ibid. 
8? SranLEY to Ciark, Tientsin, July 20, 1870, ibid. 
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[i.e., with the bamboo on the thigh?], which sentence was shortly 
after carried into effect ” and a proclamation posted.** 

This was the sort of official support that could normally be 
secured only by the local gentry class (degree holders having the 
prestige of scholarly status and official connections, the traditional 
leaders of public life in the locality, and often, if not usually, 
landlords as well). Missionaries, in short, though commoners in 
their lands of origin, were new rivals of the traditional elite in 
China. 

The vigor of Mr. Goopricu’s above-described action at Yii-chou 
was fully justified, if one first assumes that the opening of China 
was justified, by the nature of the social conflict between mis- 
sionaries and gentry. The battleground between these two, Chris- 
tian and Confucian, elites was in the realm of “ Chinese public 
opinion,” which may be defined as the temper of the community, 
its beliefs and moral judgments as expressed in the concrete actions 
of the illiterate, rather than in modern mass media based on 
general literacy. By tradition the gentry-literati were the natural 
arbiters of this public sentiment, having the capacity to express 
popular grievances against officialdom and the cognate duty of 
moulding local opinion along orthodox Confucian lines. The power 
of the gentry, over against both mandarins and foreigners, was 
the power to stir up and mobilize public opinion, in the last 
analysis to give leadership to the political action of the populace 
in protest, mob violence, or even rebellion.** While this point 
touches the terra incognita of the social psychology of the Con- 


*3 A. O. Treat to N. G. Ciark, Yii Cho, January 30, 1871, ibid. 

*4 Cf. the view of an experienced missionary observer: “. . . an inter-action exists 
between the populace and the scholars or gentry. It may be that the latter head 
the opposition against the foreigner, knowing well that they will be promptly supported 
by the people, or it may be that the feeling or pressure is so strong from the populace 
that the gentry of scholars for the sake of popularity dare not remain inactive, and so 
intensify the hostility which already exists. The leader, then, must be one of the gentry, 
scholars, or headmen or perhaps a bully, but he in turn can only succeed in instigating 
a disturbance when the populace are inclined to carry out a disturbance. Influence is 
interlinked, and the responsibility is mutual.” Rev. Gilbert Rem, The Sources of the 
Anti-Foreign Disturbances in China (Shanghai, 1908, 155 pp.), page $2. For details 
of numerous cases in this pattern at a later date, cf. the North China Herald publica- 
tion (compiled by Timothy Ricnarp according to Rew, page 45), The Anti-Foreign 
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fucian state, we may hypothesize for the moment as follows: that 
popular sentiment in the closely-knit, traditional Chinese com- 
munity had a latent snow-balling or accumulative capacity, such 
that a minor assault, once made with impunity, might become the 
precedent for larger hostile acts; that the key to the checking 
or accelerating of this momentum of public feeling lay partly in 
the use of the written word—either the proclamations of officials 
or the placards of literati, whether anonymous or representing 
recognized associations; that any local disaffection toward mis- 
sionaries could become violent if led forward by gentry placards 
or could be diminished if proscribed by official proclamations; and 
that, finally, few officials could hold out against the full weight of 
local gentry feeling. Thus if a movement of disaffection were to 
be checked by appeal to authority, it had best be attempted before 
gentry leadership, signalized by written placards, had appeared. 
After that point, the local authorities might refrain from vigorous 
action. 

This hypothetical scheme may be illustrated by reference again 
to the Yangchow incident of 1868. 


The gentry at Yangchow. 


Consul Mrepuurst’s original conclusion that the Yangchow riot 
was “ distinctly premeditated ” and “ instigated by the literati 
and gentry generally ” was supported by a considerable weight of 
evidence, even if we allow for inordinate feelings of persecution 
on the part of the missionary witnesses: early in August, Hudson 
Tay or had been informed of “a meeting of some of the literary 
and military Siu-tsai [hsiu-ts‘ai #7 , ‘district degree holders ’), 
when it was determined to stir up the people by agitating reports 
‘ yao-yen’ (rumors and wild stories), and thus to eject us from 
Yang-chow. . . . Ere long small anonymous handbills in manu- 
script were posted up,” in large characters on yellow paper, then 
larger ones nearly a yard long, “ stating that we scooped out the 
eyes of the dying, opened foundling hospitals to eat the children, 


Riots in China in 1891, (Shanghai, 1892, 304 pp.) especially the contributions of 
Griffith Joun. Cf. also the British Parliamentary Papers (Bluebooks) and American 
documents (Foreign Relations of the United States) for 1891. 
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cut open pregnant women (for the purpose of making medicine 
of the infants), etc.” On August 16 a new placard was posted 
about, that “ the graduates and people ” would meet on the exer- 
cise ground and then go to destroy the mission premises and 
personnel. “ Respectably dressed persons,” some of them said to 
be Asiu-ts‘ai, were several times seen inciting the mob. During 
the final riot on August 22 the prefect, when appealed to in person, 
delayed suppressing it, in TayLor’s view, “ in order to allow time 
for a sufficient amount of disturbance to make us afraid to remain 
in the city.” 

The Shanghai consulate received a Chinese letter, purportedly 
from Yangchow, which listed prominent gentry who were alleged 
to have supported the movement, and Mrpuurst subsequently 
adopted this list: 1) “ Yeu, formerly Viceroy of the Two Kwang,” 
a graduate of the same year as Tsenc Kuo-fan, also identified as 
“Yen Fuan-shu ”; 2) Li Pao-fu, also called Li Futai (governor 
Li), a pupil of Tsenc; 3) Pren Pao-shu, also identified as Pren 
Taoutae (taotai, intendant of circuit) ; and 4) Wu Wen-hsi, iden- 
tified as Wu Taoutae, an intimate friend of Tsenc Kuo-fan’s 
father. 

The Yangchow prefect stated his inability to seize and punish 
these persons, who were “ all men of wealth and influence, and 
possessed of buttons of far higher rank than his own.” TsENG 
Kuo-fan later identified these gentry as all of “I-ching” hsien, 
not of the Yangchow districts, and as all having “held actual 
office of the second, third, and fourth ranks ”—responsible ex- 
officials who would never act contrary to an imperial treaty and 
who were certainly not guilty. “ In the majority of cases,” wrote 
TsENG, “ it is the graduates and those who have purchased degrees 
who are the leaders of riots . . . a numerous class and endowed with 
small experience.” Mrpuurst, however, found it “ very generally 
reported ” at Yangchow that these men were “ at the bottom of 
the entire movement. . . . repeated meetings have been held, both 
before and since the outrage, by them and others, in one of the 
public buildings of the city to concert plans for the permanent 
ejectment of the mission.” ** 


°° Mepuurst to Atcock, August $1, 1868, Yangchow Bluebook, page 2, also pages 
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The first man on this list, if we allow for the Bluebook printer’s 
inveterate confusion of n and u, 7 and F, and the like, may be 
identified as Yen Tuan-shu mi#¥, a native of I-cheng #& hsien 
and a chin-shih of 1838, the same year as TsENG Kuo-fan, who 
had raised funds repeatedly for the latter in the Taiping period 
and gained fame as a censor, serving finally as acting Liang- 
Kwang governor-general from 1862 to 1864. YEN retired to I- 
cheng in 1864 and died in 1882.*° 

The inadequacy of recent American practices of guilt by asso- 
ciation suggests that it should take a good deal more than this 
mere identification of Yen Tuan-shu to prove his involvement in 
the Yangchow incident. On the contrary, his name may have been 
circulated expressly to embarrass TsENG Kuo-fan.* 

On the other hand, the third man on the list is a rather probable 
suspect. He can be identified as Pren Pao-shu FR#®, a native 
of I-cheng and elder brother of Pren Pao-ti 9%, who was governor 
of Fukien from 1867 to 1870. Pren Pao-shu had been a leading 
representative of the war party as a secretary in the treaty nego- 
tiations of 1858 at Tientsin. There, under the Bluebook name of 
“ Pieu,” he battled vigorously against the truculent British inter- 
preter, H. N. Lay, who in return called him “ tricky, watchful 
and clamorously obstructive.” Since Lay’s conduct in these nego- 
tiations with Pren has been characterized by other observers and 
historians as “brusque and even brutal . . . domineering . . . 
overbearing . . . peremptory . . . threatening . . . [and] bullying,” 
among other things, we may safely infer that Pren did not be- 
come less anti-foreign than he had previously been.** 

In the end nothing could be proved against the gentry. The 
one overt rabble-rouser, who had seemed to be of that class, 


14, 23, 88; Yangchow Bluebook, page 28; for a Catholic view, cf. Servitre, Kiang-nan, 
2.309-312. 

*° Cf. Ch‘ing-shih lieh-chuan, 55.5b-10. 

*7 Cf. the Chinese view reported by Baron Hisner, note 50 below, that there was a 
domestic conspiracy to embroil Prince Kung or the dynasty with the Western powers. 

**T am indebted to Professor M. Banno on this point. Cf. his article, “‘ Sérigamon ’ 
setsuritsu no haikei” [“ Determining Factors in the Instituting of the Tsungli 
Yamen”}, Kokusaihd gaikd zasshi, 51(1952).86, 94; Ch‘ing-shih lieh-chuan, 59.16; 
Correspondence . . . Elgin’s Special Missions to China and Japan, 1857-1859, page 338; 
H. B. Monrsz, op. cit., 1.522-524; I-cheng hsien chih {gE #AUBRE (1890 edition) , 31.20b. 
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named “Koh 4% Shou-chun,” when eventually produced and 
identified proved to be a 70-year-old half-wit, not even a hsiu- 
ts‘ai.**° Atcock could only refer to the complicity of well-known 
“belted gentry ” ###* in his communications to Prince Kung.*° 


The anti-missionary movement. 

The pattern of agitation at Yangchow was repeated so widely 
in other cases that one may justifiably assume that some sort of 
organized, inter-communicating effort underlay them. The hy- 
pothesis may also be advanced that this movement had its 
strongest support in Hunan, the province that held out longest 
against missionary intrusion and remained, in Professor Latour- 
ETTE’s phrase, the chief “center of anti-foreign agitation.” * 
Violent anti-Christian ltierature—books, placards, ballads, pic- 
tures—emanated from Hunan in the 1860’s and as late as 1891 
such pamphlets from Changsha incited riots in half a dozen 
Yangtze cities.“* Liane Ch‘i-ch‘ao in his history of the Reform 
Movement of 1898 remarks that Hunanese conservatism and 
pride in suppressing the Taipings had bred hatred and contempt 
for foreigners; foreign travelers were attacked and the telegraph 
and steamship kept out.** One survey of the missionary problem 
suggests that the anti-foreignism of Ts—enGc Kuo-fan’s home prov- 
ince was due partly to its recent role of leadership in suppressing 
the Taiping version of Protestant Christianity.“ 


*° Cf. Further Correspondence . . . Yang-chow-foo, page 12. 

“° Cf. Wen-hsien ts‘ung-pien, page 29; Chiao-an shih-liao, page 12. 

“1 Latourette, Christian Missions, page 495. “Hunan was more bitterly anti- 
foreign than any other section of the country and missionaries had extreme difficulty 
in entering or remaining within its borders.” Griffith Jon traveled in Hunan in 1880, 
1883, and 1897, and converts distributed literature at Changsha in 1891-1892. “ The 
opposition was too severe, however, to permit continuous activity.” (Ibid., page 364.) 
“Because of the intense anti-foreign feeling, no residence could be established in 
Hunan before 1900.” (Ibid., page 375.) Even the China Inland Mission established 
only a “ fleeting residence,” in Yochow about 1875. (Ibid., page 389.) 

*? Cf. Latourette, page 470: “ The energetic anti-Christian propaganda from Hunan 
made missionaries eager to enter the province.” Four societies did so between 1896 
and 1900. (Ibid., page 495.) 

“*Liana Chii-ch‘ao 32 PEER, Wu-hsii cheng-pien chi JE PCBABEL. Appendix 2; 
Chung-hua shu-chii edition, 1954, page 130. 

‘* Cf. Wane, pages 14, 24. 
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The basic ideological opposition to Christianity presumably 
centered around its attack on ancestor-reverence and similar cus- 
tomary expressions of Confucian values. Christianity was there- 
fore categorized by its opponents as heterodoxy (hsieh-chiao 
AB% “evil teaching”), in the same class as heterodox secis 
and rebel cults throughout Chinese history, and so indeed it had 
been treated at various times in the Ch‘ing period.“ 

In the content of the anti-missionary agitation were several 
further motifs, however, each powerful enough to produce popular 
indignation, fear and hatred: 


1) Atrocious practices—extraction of eyes, hearts, and other 
vital organs to make foreign medicine, particularly from children 
in orphanages, from foetuses of pregnant women, or after ad- 
ministering extreme unction to the dying. 

2) Immoral licentiousness—beginning with association of males 
and females in worship, private hearing of female confession, and 
exclusion of the public from ecclesiastical establishments; based in 
part on associating the sacraments and ritual with sexual acts. 


3) Sorcery—thought to facilitate both the above features and 
to be achieved through the sacraments or through hospital medi- 
cation; practiced, for example, by touching a child’s head to be- 
witch it or giving women aphrodisiacs. 

4) Kidnapping—by means of sorcery, particularly of children 


45 J. J. M. pe Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China, (Amsterdam, 
1908), the pioneer study in this field, has not been followed up by further research. 
As an example of materials available, cf. P‘o-hsieh hsiang-pien WEAIRZERF [A De- 
tailed Refutation of Heterodoxy] by the magistrate Huane Yii-pien RB (prefaces 
1834 and 1839, reprinted in 1883 by the Tartar General at Ching-chou Ji] }}|, Hupei, 
chiian-shou and 4 chiian in 2 ts‘e). After quoting provisions of the Ta-Ch‘ing lii-li 
against heterodoxy, this work provides a series of examples of heterodox tenets quoted 
particularly from works of Buddhist-tinged sects, “none of which are to be believed ” 
ANY {344,. (For a denunciation of Mr. Sranuey’s wu-sheng mu see chiian $3.1). 
While not directed against Christianity, this author’s orthodox vigor seems easily 
susceptible of being turned in that direction. The survey of Christianity in China, 
Hsi-chiao yiian-liu hitgvel-tia by Lao Nai-hsiian 5's. famous for his research 
on the origin of the Boxers, summarizes the reasons for attacking Christianity as a 
heterodox doctrine; cf. excerpt in Huang-ch‘ao cheng-tien lei-tsuan FA BR Hh 
(500 chiian, 1908), chiian 489, WBE 25 (see page 6), or text in Chiao-wu chi-yao 


BS th ,4 att Be 54-70 (see pages 68b-69b) . 
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for orphanages, fear of kidnapping being a standard element in 
Chinese household folklore. 

Some insight into the intellectual content of anti-Christian 
agitation in the 1860’s is afforded by a formidable catalogue of 
Christian crimes and sexual excesses published in a volume en- 
titled “ A True Record to Ward Off Evil Doctrines” (Pi-hsieh 
chi-shih KRABRET) , written by “the most heart-broken man in 
the world” (KF#—EtA ), who dates his first preface in 
1861.*° This appears to be a collection of tracts distributed 
separately in the first instance. The opening section provides a 
potpourri of shocking scandal, including some history, repeated 
accusations of disordered lewdness (Christian congregations sing 
hymns and then copulate, marriages are arranged without match- 
makers, fathers may wed daughters-in-law and sons may wed 
their mothers, woman are esteemed over men, they do not even 
kneel before their king, etc.) , and explanations of a great variety 
of esoteric terminology attributed to the depraved Christian cult. 
This is followed by essays of Yanc Kuang-hsien #9656 (1597- 
1669), the opponent of the Jesuits, quotations from Christian 
and other works with comments (the author lists some 200 brief 
titles in an interesting bibliography, of which he claims to have 
seen not less than 100 items), and more than a dozen specific 
doctrinal points (t‘iao 7) and statements of Christian tracts, 
under each of which a critique or refutation is supplied. The 
volume then goes on to describe a series of some three dozen 
“cases” drawn from written sources or current lore and con- 
taining many dastardly, weird, and salacious examples of alleged 
Christian activity. The mixtures of sex and superstition in these 
“cases” present interesting folkloristic problems. A similarly 
pornographic anti-Christian ballad in mn 300 lines repeats 
much of the foregoing. 


“Dr. K. C. Liv has found in the Harvard-Yenching collection a reprint of 1871, 
about 85 leaves; the second preface and another section are dated 1862. Another work 
of this same anti-foreign genre was “Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrines” (the title 
translated by Griffith Joun), said to have been published at Shanghai in 1870 by 
“The man most distressed in heart” (pseudonym: Ts‘ui Wu-tzu ##2- ?), trans- 
lated by missionaries at Tengchow, Shantung; cf. Anti-Foreign Riots . . . 1891, pages 
207, 211, 214-215, 218-299. 
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Most important, a whole chapter of this book gives 20 practical 
rules and suggestions for setting up and operating an anti-Chris- 
tian organization M/hi?4 —with instructions as to recruitment, 
financing, indoctrination, arming, scrutinizing strangers, assas- 
sinating foreigners, getting around the officials—an entire action 
program is here spelled out in very. sober, practical terms. The 
book ends with an informative, seven-page description of the 
Elder Brother Society (Ko-lao-hui #%%) , written from a critical 
point of view. As a whole it plainly offers an important research 
opportunity.*” 

This or a similar work was seen by the American Board mis- 
sionaries in Peking in October 1870—“ an abominable book re- 
cently issued by the literary class against Christianity and widely 
circulated in several provinces. It is filled with the most loath- 
some obscenity and the grossest misrepresentations and false- 
hoods. Nothing could be more calculated to foment disturbances 
in the minds of the ignorant people.” * 

In Shantung “ a printed pamphlet of considerable size, entitled 
‘The Overthrow of Evil set forth in Authentic Extracts’” had 
been widely circulated in 1869-1870. It included “a reissue of 
every attack . . . from the comparatively serious and dignified 
arguments of Yang Kwan-sien in the 17th century .. . to the foul 
and obscene calumnies ” of later writers. The Rev. J. L. Nevius 
learned that it “emanated from the yamens. .. . In Lai-chow-fu 
copies were sent by the local officials to the schoolmasters of the 


** Similar materials can be collected in considerable numbers: e. g., the anonymous 
placard from Kiangsi submitted to the throne by Suen Pao-chen Ye TEAR (1820- 
1879) under date of February 3, 1863 (IWSM-TC 12.33-34); translations of a Hunan 
placard of 1869 printed in the North China Herald and other Western sources, e. g., 
Morse, op. cit., 2.235-236; and items quoted in Anti-Foreign Riots .. . 1891, e.g., a 
Hunan publication, Kuei-chiao kai ssu 4L24%2% 96 (Death to the Devils’ Religion], by 
the influential gentry leader Cuov Han JB) of Changsha, chief instigator of the 
1891 movement. 

** Henry Biopcet to N. G. Crark, October 24, 1870, ABC: 16.83.12, volume 1. Cf. 
R. Harr to E. B. Drew, October 12, 1870: “We have got hold of a book . . . very 
clever and . . . a queer mixture of truth and error. . . . It is evidently the work of a 
well-read man and [ have no doubt that the literati have it, and many more like it, on 
their shelves. The opposition to Christianity seems to be mainly owing to stories of 
what priests do with female converts, etc.”: Morse, loc. cit., note 57. 
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city, with directions to impress its contents upon their pupils. At 
other places it has been read aloud about in public day after 
day.” *° The pamphlet professed on its title page to be “ published 
by the gentry and people ” but bore no place, date, or author’s 
name. Its title could conceivably have been FEAR TERK, 

Evidences from other parts of the empire in 1868-1870, which 
I cannot here pursue in detail, suggest that, as many foreigners 
believed at the time, there was a widely organized effort to expel 
missionaries from China, or, on a broader hypothesis, to create 
trouble for the “ pro-foreign ” regime in power.*® After the out- 
break at Tientsin, Minister WapDE surmised that “ the kidnappers, 
real or counterfeit, are put forward by the disaffected to secure 
a collision between the Imperial Government and the French. .. . 
popular misgiving about the bewitchment of children . . . might 
become a useful weapon in the hand of any enemy of the Gov- 
ernment.” *' Thus alleged kidnappers, when arrested at Tientsin, 
were heard to ejaculate, “ Jesus, save me!” The anti-government 
elements were rumored by some to be “ Mahometan Agents,” °* 
representing the rebels still under attack by Tso Tsung-t‘ang 
Feme3€ (1812-1885) in the Northwest. 

As an example of the widespread incidents of the period, in 
late May and early June 1870 the Nanking governor-general re- 
ceived constant reports of kidnappings, and, as was to happen at 
Tientsin, the confessions of alleged kidnappers “ implicated the 


“° China no. 1 (1871), Papers relating to the Massacre of Europeans at Tien-tsin 
(hereafter: Tientsin Bluebook), page 166. (For Nevins read Nevius throughout). 

5° Cf. M. le Baron pe Hissner, A Ramble Round the World, 1871, trans. by Lady 
Hersert, (London, 1874, 2 volumes) 2.359-360: “The opinion that the massacres 
were only a partial realization of a vast programme ... for . . . the extermination 
of foreigners in general, is shared by the immense majority, I should almost say, by 
the totality of European and American residents. . . . The rich Chinese merchants. . . 
think that the events of Tien-tsin are the first results. of a great conspiracy, plotted 
by the patriots in the centre of the empire, with the object of provoking a war against 
the Europeans, and in consequence, the downfall of the Prime Minister, Kung, if not 
the upsetting of the Mandjou dynasty.” This general belief was also reported by the 
American minister, Frederick F. Low, who, however, discounted it: Foreign Relations 
of the United States . . . 1870 (hereafter: USFR 1870), page 378, Low’s no. 25, 
August 24, 1870. 

52 Cf. Tientsin Bluebook, page 72. 

°? Ibid., page 98-94. 
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Roman Catholics.” Instigators of the movement fixed a day for 
a mass meeting which should then proceed to the Catholic estab- 
lishment, but the local officials by vigorous efforts and a public 
search of the missionary premises were able to avert an out- 
break.*® When a missionary chapel was destroyed by a mob on 
September 11, 1870, at Wu-ch‘eng in Kiangsi (“ Wooching,” on 
the Poyang Lake halfway south from Kiukiang to Nanchang) , 
“ placards and pamphlets” were first circulated, the populace 
aroused, and the destruction carried out after a public meeting at 
the appointed time and place. The foreign consuls at Kiukiang 
got a copy of the book used and sent it to the taotai ahead of 
time on September 8. It was entitled “ Pi-hsieh-shi-lu ” [presuma- 
bly FRABECSk ?|—“ a farrago of obscene calumnies against Chris- 
tians of all denominations . . . similar to one published in 1861 
or 1862, copies of which were sent to the various district magis- 
trates in Hoopeh for gratuitous circulation . . . understood to have 
been written . . . by Tang-chi-sheng, then Commissioner of Fi- 
nance of that province.” * 

In addition to their rumor campaign about kidnapings, fol- 
lowed up by inflammatory placards and literature, the organizers 
seem to have timed their efforts to coincide with local examina- 
tions, when the maximum number of aspiring literati would be 
on hand to answer a righteous call to action.” 


Tseng Kuo-fan and Ch‘en Kuo-jui in the Tientsin crisis. 


The patterns sketched above all appear in the crisis at Tientsin 
after the massacre of June 21, 1870. Gunboats shuffle rapidly 


58 Translation of despatch from Ma Hsin-i to Tsungli Yamen, undated, “ written since 
the massacre,” sent to the Foreign Office by Wane, ibid., pages 72, 79-80. SeRviERE, 
Kiang-nan, 2.173-175, 180-181, alleges that Cu‘en Kuo-jui (‘ Tchen-kouo-choei ”) 
was at the bottom of this Nanking attempt of early June; he then departed for 
Tientsin (see below) and the governor-general who had thwarted him, Ma Hsin-i, was 
assassinated August 26. 

54 Consul P. J. Hucues to Wane, Kiukiang, September 29, 1870, Tientsin Bluebook, 
pages 160-161. The Chinese authorities remarked that it was composed “by a Can- 
tonese and a person belonging to She [presumably # ] district” and so came from 
Canton and Anhwei, not locally printed as the consuls claimed; ibid., page 162. 

55 Cf. the summaries of cases in WANG, passim. 
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among the treaty ports and a foreign flotilla soon gathers in the 
Peiho. Evidences of Chinese official acquiescence in the actions 
of the mob, and of its being organized and led by literati, are 
quickly gathered. Rumors abound. Mr. Sranuey hears that 
TseNG Kuo-fan is coming expressly to attempt the expulsion of 
the remaining foreigners.** The foreign community at Chefoo hear 
that instigators of the Tientsin rising have come there to plan the 
same fate for them. Local rumors and threats, with a date named 
for action, cause all but two of the American missionary group 
at Tengchow, nearby on the Shantung coast, to withdraw pre- 
cipitately on a British gunboat.*’ 

Scare-stories continue to be no less rife on the Chinese side. In 
Peking a censor reports on July 14 that in the Chinese city out- 
side the Hatamen a certain Kao Er-ko, 12 sui, on July 7 at dusk 
has been touched on the head by a stranger and bewitched: be- 
mused little Er-ko can see only a narrow path before him and 
follows the kidnapper involuntarily. He is saved by an observant 
proprietor of a mutton shop in Hsing-lung Street. An imperial 
edict orders strict precautions.** A Honan censor reports on July 
21 that the human eyes and hearts found by the Tientsin mob as 
evidence on the Catholic premises have been kept and destroyed 
by Ch‘ung-hou. An edict orders TsENG to investigate.” 

Against this background of superstition and anti-foreign hatred, 
TsenG Kuo-fan’s performance in handling the Tientsin crisis is all 
the more remarkable. In early July 1870, within two years of his 
death, he was just getting back on his feet after a serious illness. 
By July 24 the strain of negotiating in the face of a French ulti- 
matum and the danger of war forced him to bed again, dizzy and 


5°Cf. ABC: 16.83.12, volume 1, The Tientsin Massacre (printed) by Rev. C. A. 
Srantey, dated Tientsin, November 1870. e 

57 Cf, Tientsin Bluebook, pages 164-168; USFR 1870, pages 383 et seq. 

58Cf. IWSM-TC 73.15b-16b. 

5° Tbid., .2@b. One of the “gentry and populace” $f F% also asserted that “ Mar- 
shal” Cu‘en Kuo-jui (ta-shuai Kbp, as he was popularly called) had taken some 
eyeballs with him to Peking. This worthless rumor had evidently arisen from Ch‘ung- 
hou’s having sent an officer to report verbally to the Tsungli Yamen, where he 
repeated a story that a box over-flowing with eyeballs had been dug up. (Ibid., 73.44b- 
45.) 
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vomiting, in a relapse. He kept on at the job, though he could 
not see well nor keep his spirits up.°° 

TsEne@’s first problem was to check the bellicosity of the anti- 
foreign wing of Ch‘ing officials. Toward the foreign powers 
TsEno@’s first effort was to isolate the French by settling all Rus- 
sian, British, and American claims at once, and to give the French 
justice 1) by determining whether the church had been connected 
with kidnapping and 2) by punishing the murderers.” The “ key 
to the whole case,” he decided, lay in the question whether the 
missionaries had really scooped out eyes and extracted hearts, or 
not.®* On this score his report of July 21, in direct opposition to 
hostile Chinese opinion, was a remarkably forthright statement 
of facts and conclusions: absolutely no firm evidence could be 
found at Tientsin either of kidnapping by Chinese or of extracting 
eyes and hearts by missionaries. Yet these same rumors had been 
circulated years before in Hunan and Kiangsi and more recently 
at Yangchow and elsewhere, in each case by means of placards 
and with recurrent themes, the truth or falsity of which had 
never been really settled. The suspicious circumstances of Catho- 
lic work at Tientsin were now dealt with and dissipated, and the 
court was asked to expose the entire fabrication, both to pacify 
the foreigners and to enlighten the gentry and populace +.“ 


°°Cf. IWSM-TC 73.1 and .39b-40,41,43. In his memorial received July 27 Tsene 
asked that Ch‘ung-hou be left at Tientsin to assist him (ibid., 47): “Ever since I 
began to command troops in 1853, I have been determined to devote my life to the 
field of battle. Today although this affair is urgent and my illness severe, still my 
determination (to sacrifice myself) remains firm and I have not the slightest fear,” 
ibid., 48a-b. 

* This article cannot deal with the negotiations as a whole. Wana Wen-chieh, 
Chung-kuo chin-shih-shih-shang ti chiao-an, has a 20-page summary (pages 74-95) . 

*2Cf. IWSM-TC 73.1b-2. 

*8 Tbid., 73.12b, line 1. 

*4 Memorial of Tsenc and Ch‘ung-hou, received July 23, ibid., 23-26. It had been 
sent July 21, cf. ibid., 44b. Versions appear in Tientsin Bluebook, pages 126-127; 
USFR 1870, page $70. This became a famous document, cf. e.g., the reprint in a 
compendium of pro-toleration edicts and other writings on Christianity, Chiao-wu chi- 
liieh SRM, published by the Anhwei provincial government (1905, chiian-shou 
and 4 chiian) , 4.2-6b, where it is dated July 20, 1870. For Tsenc Kuo-fan’s admonition 
to the gentry and populace of Tientsin, to act only on firm evidence and through 
official channels, see Tseng Wen-cheng-kung tsa-chu ch‘ao #9 3C EBRD (CHIANG 
Te-chiin #424, comp., Ch‘iu-shih chai 3 PF FF edition, 1889) .36-37b. 
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The most vivid suspect in foreign eyes was Brigadier General 
Cx‘en Kuo-jui REG (1837-1883), a fighting man famous for 
deeds of great valor and violence. By temperament the killer 
type, in ten years’ soldiering against Taiping and Nien forces 
he had won resounding victories and high honors, but his pug- 
nacity then undid him—in 1865 when under Tsene Kuo-fan’s 
command he attacked the forces of Liu Ming-ch‘uan #)911@ 
(1836-1896) in hopes of seizing their modern rifles, argued with 
TsENG about it, and was degraded. In retirement he threatened 
to kill his adopted son and attacked his former patron. Recalled 
to a command under the modern-armed Peking Field Force 
(March 1868) , he soon was reprimanded again for arrogance and 
insubordination, stealing Tso Tsung-t‘ang’s troops, slaughtering 
militia at Shun-te, being violent and rude—“a brave man but 
lacking in any sense of propriety ” 33 iii ###.°° While recuperating 
from wounds he had “ lived for some time at Yangchow,” * and 
in June 1870 he came north, as STANLEY was told, “ from Nanking, 
where he had laid the train for a similar catastrophe. . . . One of 
the missionaries returning from a tour in the S. W. heard of this 
Chen all along his route of travel down the canal, for nearly 200 
miles, as having come to Tientsin to assist in the expulsion of 
foreigners.” * One of the most competent investigators of the 
events ut Tientsin found “ positive proof” that Cu‘en Kuo-jui 
“openly encouraged and directed the assassins . . . actually 


°5 Cf. Ch‘ing-shih lieh-chuan 56.38-48, see .41b; Ch‘ing-shih kao, ts‘e 106, lieh-chuan 
215.6b-8 (chiian 428 in mu-lu). Fane Chao-ying (in A. W. Hummen, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period) concludes that “In view of his past conduct . . . it is 
difficult to believe that Ch‘en was entirely innocent” at Tientsin. 

°° Cf. Fane, loc. cit. The Shanghai Evening Courier’s reprinted articles, The Tientsin 
Massacre (second edition) has Cu‘en “undoubtedly at the bottom” of the incident 
in 1868 at Yangchow, where “a mansion still remains hired for his use” (page 70). 
This “arch-agitator . . . from his residence at Yangchow .. . had for years spread out 
in all directions the network of his machinations ” (page xii). For the reliability of this 
source, see note 69 below. At the time of the Yangchow incident of August 1868, 
Cu‘en may have been still engaged in the final extermination of the Nien, whose last 
leader drowned himself on August 16, 1868 (Siang-tseh Cu1anc, The Nien Rebellion, 
Seattle, 1954, page 129). 

°' Cf. Srantey, Tientsin Massacre. Cu‘en’s adoptive father, Huana K‘ai-pang, was 
currently in command at Kiukiang: Tientsin Bluebook, page 161. 
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directed and ordered the massacres,” * in ways too numerous to 
quote here from the documents. Even allowing for the fantastic 
growth potential of treaty port gossip,°° it seems safe to credit 
Cu‘EN with a role in the anti-missionary movement. 

Certainly he was the béte noire of the French minister, DE 
RocHEcHovuART, who pursued a non-cooperative and _ bellicose 
policy of making impossible demands which other diplomats felt 
could be intended only to lead to war. On July 19 he demanded 
the summary execution of the Tientsin prefect and district magis- 
trate, who had patently failed to forestall disaster, and of Cu‘EN 
Kuo-jui, whose encouragement of the mob was so widely alleged. 
The former two were remanded to the Board of Punishments for 
trial but the Ch‘ing officialdom decided to refuse the extraordinary 
French demand for their being forthwith executed: the general 
feeling was that “ when the foreigners have gained one step, they 
will advance another step ” ##24*#£2+— if the French really wanted 
to fight, they would fight, no matter what concessions were made 


°° Cf. Hipner, op. cit., 2.356, 364. Baron Hispner had had a distinguished career; 
cf. Sir Ernest Satow, An Austrian Diplomatist in the Fifties (the Rede Lecture), 
(Cambridge, 1908, 59 pp.), and Friedrich Encet-Janost, Der Freiherr von Hiibner 
1811-1892, (Innsbruck, 1933, 231 pp.). Hiner spent eight days in Tientsin, 16 
months after the massacre; he questioned witnesses and studied the literature: op. cit., 
2.298, 308. Cf. Morse on Hiner, op. cit., 2.242, note 15. An official history in 
Chinese of the Roman Catholic Church in China, Yen-ching k‘ai-chiao liieh jhe 32 BA 
HZ (Peking, 1905, 3 ts‘e, 244 leaves, illustrated) repeats the widespread statement 
that Cu‘en Kuo-jui prevented the opening of the pontoon bridge and so permitted the 
mob to reach the orphanage on the south bank of the Grand Canal (3.44b). I have 
not seen a rare book kept at the Library of Congress, P‘i-wu pien ets Feng = [Refu- 
tations of False Accusations], 1 ts‘e, published by the Catholic Church, Tz‘u-mu t‘ang 


RARE, 1868. 
°°The Shanghai Evening Courier’s collected articles, The Tientsin Massacre 
(second edition, “documents published . . . from June 16th to Sept. 10th, 1870”) 


has Cu‘en Kuo-jui an “old Mahomedan Taiping” and foster son of Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in. 
He came north with 2,000 men, visited “his powerful friend Tseng-Kuo-Fan, the 
reputed head of the anti-foreign party in China ”[!] at Paotingfu before the massacre, 
and was received by the emperor at Peking after it. By August 25 a Tientsin corre- 
spondent was ready to conclude that “the infamous Cheng-Kwo-Shwai, the Chinese 
Hercules whose feats are miraculous, would also seem to be somewhat ubiquitous ”— 
he was simultaneously reported to be in Peking and Tientsin and to have gone south 
and west (pages xii, 21, 23, 62, 70, 89, 98, 122). 
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to them. On July 23, however, Cu‘eN was ordered back from 
the capital to Tientsin for examination by TsEene.” 

Two days later I-huan, Prince Ch‘un B¥#BE (1840-1891), 
younger brother of Prince Kung and an alternative focus of power 
in dynastic circles, memorialized in Cu‘ENn’s defense: As a general, 
Cu‘EN Kuo-jui was aloof and his actions incurred ill will, yet he 
had been an able commander in spite of his spotty record. “I 
have a deep affection for this man,” writes Prince Ch‘un, “ and I 
hope that in future he may be of use in controlling barbarians. .. . 
I yesterday summoned this officer to an interview and with him 
examined into his case carefully. According to his statement, 
the time when he arrived at Tientsin was precisely the moment 
when the populace and the barbarians were coming into conflict. 
The officer stayed in his residence in a temple and did not go out. 
Subsequently there were a number of men who knocked on his 
gate and asked for an interview, seeking his advice on their plans 
#3. He at once replied that he was a traveler passing through 
and it was not advisable for him to exceed his duty and meddle in 
others’ affairs. Later he heard that Ch‘ung-hou had already been 
assassinated and he then went to the yamen of the Commissioner 
for Foreign Trade to investigate. But because it was only a rumor, 
he departed after having some personal conversation with Ch‘ung- 
hou. As to the populace killing the barbarians, truly he was not 
on the spot... .”"* On the same day Prince Kung, having con- 
sulted the British minister, reported his advice: China could 
assert that punishment of officials must follow firm evidence, not 
mere rumor. The Yamen therefore instructed TsENe to stand on 
this ground, and also asked that Cu‘en Kuo-jui, since his head 


7°Cf. IWSM-TC 73.29a-b. Paul H. Cuypr, “ Frederick F. Low and the Tientsin 
Massacre,” Pacific Historical Review 2 (1933) .100-108, is mainly confined to excerpts 
of Low’s criticisms of pp RocnecHovart. Copies of the latter’s crucial correspondence 
with Tsenc Kuo-fan on July 19-25 (4 items), and the later French memorandum of 
Aug. 25, 1870, were received by Minister Low only privately and confidentially and 
so were not published in USFR 1870; see Low’s no. 27, September 10, 1870, volume 28, 
China. Frederick F. Low, April 28, 1869-October 25, 1870, National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. According to pe Rocnecnovart, Cu‘en urged the mob on, crying, 
“Burn! I am with you... .” 

™ Cf. IWSM-TC 78.33-34. This statement contradicts a considerable body of foreign 


evidence. 
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was demanded in Tientsin, be kept in Peking.” The effect of 
this top-level intercession was to make Cu‘EN untouchable. He 
eventually ceased to be a subject of negotiation, especially when 
it became clear that France’s defeat by Prussia would preclude 
her using arms in China.” 

One final motif in the Ch‘ing policy of 1870 may conclude this 
survey. This was the Confucian equivalent of “popular sov- 
ereignty ”—the doctrine that the regime not only could not 
ignore popular sentiment but in fact could rely upon it as a de- 
cisive source of strength. Memorials reiterated that popular 
feeling was not something the officials could suppress, that the 
French support of Catholicism had roused hostility everywhere, 
that Hunan had taken the lead in issuing warning proclamations 
and driving missionaries out #(35ax%, as had Kiangsi also, which 
evidenced the abundance of the people’s strength AAS ™— 
all this should warn the foreigners that gunboats would be un- 
availing against the Chinese people when aroused. A classic 
expression of this principle came from the aged Grand Secretary 
Kuan-wen: the safety of the state depended on popular support, 
which depended on good government; with popular support, the 
foreigners could be controlled, just as the Taipings had been sup- 
pressed.”* 

This was the same doctrine that had been used in the Canton 
city question of the 1840’s and 1850’s and it contained the same 
latent premise—that the expression of popular feeling was norm- 
ally to be led and organized by the gentry-literati. For example, 
during TseNG Kuo-fan’s investigations at Tientsin he received 


"2 Ibid., 35b, 37. The Shanghai Evening Courier’s Tientsin Massacre has Cx‘EN 
wishing to return to Tientsin on July 26, but he was “restrained by a brother of 
Prince Kung’s. He is allowed no troops about him, and it is feared he might be 
unmanageable if he got to Tientsin ”: second edition, page 104, or first edition (“ docu- 
ments published . . . June 16-Aug.. 23, 1870”), under entry “ p. 58-59-60-61.” 

78 Wana, 88, concludes that firm news of France’s declaration of war on July 19 
did not reach TsenG before August 9 and in any case did not affect his policy. 

™* Cf. IWSM-TC 73.8-18 (especially .10): memorials received July 12, 1870. 

78 Ibid., 16b-20, memorial of Kuan-wen, received July 19, 1870. Ibid., 28-29, edict 
of July 28, 1870, has another typical formulation. 
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petitions from several hundred persons #®S83% BH f A —neces- 
sarily from literati, not commoners.” 

Popular sentiment against missionaries was indeed a force 
stronger than gunboats, but how it was generated—the relation- 


ship of the scholar-elite to the common people—remains to be 
studied.” 


7° Tbid., 23b, line 6. 


"7 The most trenchant general analysis of this whole subject is in the essays by 
Gilbert Rew, Sources of the Anti-Foreign Disturbances, cited above, note 34. 
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The development of genre theory in China has been closely 
associated with anthology making; the sixth century Wen hsiian, 
with its preface, marks a significant stage in the process. Pre- 
liminary to a study of genres in the Wen hsiian I shall trace briefly 
the earlier Chinese interest in the subject, and I might begin by 
explaining why the subject is significant. 

Literary criticism, as distinct from literary theory, is concerned 
with the individual literary work, which it attempts to under- 
stand, interpret, and evaluate. Interpretation and evaluation 
both depend in part on a true estimate of the writer’s intention: 
he should not be damned for not succeeding in something he 
never set out to do. What effects he can achieve are limited in 
the first place by the form in which he puts his composition: 
within the bounds of a lyric one simply cannot write an epic, nor 
is a sonnet sequence capable of the kind of effect achieved in a 
novel. This is, of course, very elementary, and is taken for granted 
by every practicing critic, whether or not he attempts to formu- 
late his criteria for the several genres. The concept of genre 
underlies all criticism, and consciously or unconsciously the good 
critic knows what a given genre is the appropriate vehicle for, as 
does every competent writer. 

But genre is an abstraction; both critic and writer are im- 
mediately concerned with the specific, concrete literary work— 
immediately, but not exclusively. Any literary work is at once 
an individual entity and a part of a larger whole, that is, the whole 
corpus of writing which makes up a literary tradition. Genres 
come into being as a literature develops, not as a single literary 
work is written. Genre as a class consisting of a single member is 
meaningless. Consequently even a list of genres has to wait until 
a literature exists and people are aware of its existence. When 
they come to abstract the forms in which literature is written, the 
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lists compiled will be a direct reflection of their concept of litera- 
ture. And conversely, the accepted genres will influence the 
general idea of what the broader abstraction, literature, is. 

We can see this happening in Chinese literary theory from the 
Han shu “ Essay on Bibliography ” through Ts‘ao P‘ei and Lu 
Chi down to Liang times, when genre studies became the first 
concern of the theorists. The conflict between the traditional 
didactic view of literature as a vehicle for moral instruction and 
the heretical view of literature as its own end is exemplified in 
the divergent lists of literary forms. It was the appearance of the 
first purely literary genre, the fu, which precipitated the contro- 
versy, and whether or not it was thought a good thing, the fu was 
recognized as something subject to different standards of evalu- 
ation. Wane Ch‘ung £3€ (27-7100), for example, in recom- 
mending clarity as the ideal of style, could make an exception of 
the fu.* 

By the end of the second century A.D. the fu had become a 
respectable part of literature. It takes its appropriate place 
(being the latest arrival on the scene) at the end of the first list 


99,2 


of genres, the one in Ts‘ao P‘ei’s “ Essay on Literature ”: 


Though all writing is essentially the same, the specific forms differ. Thus 
memorials (tsowu) and deliberations (2) should be decorous; letters (shu) and 
essays (lun) should be logical; inscriptions (ming) and dirges (lei) should 
stick to the facts; poetry (shih) and fu should be ornate. 


This list served as the model for later ones: the forms are pre- 
sented in pairs and each pair is characterized by a quality that 
presumably distinguishes it from all the other pairs. 

Ts‘ao P‘ei was probably not trying to make a complete list of 
genres; certainly he was not concerned to formulate an exact 
definition of the ones he did list. His interest in genres was only a 
by-product of the typical third-century pastime of evaluating and 
categorizing people. The primary interest was in determining the 


Tun heng (SPTK ed.) 30.6a. Wana Ch‘ung was not being complimentary: “ If 
abstruse and elegant style makes the sense hard to understand, you have nothing better 
than fu or sung.” UR PE MUAE Hi Ht RE MED AG 

2 3 3C, the part of his Classical Essays Hh BB preserved in Wen hsiian (SPT'K 
ed., hereafter abbreviated WH). For this passage cf. WH 529a: K 2A inz*K 


BSR TE. Sie HM Bik A. FRAME. 
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fitness of a person for office in terms of his ability and knowledge 
as against the specific demands made by the office on its incum- 
bent.* Extended to writing this process produced something 
recognizable as literary criticism, but of a rather limited and 
specialized sort. The first need was to determine what demands 
writing made on the individual; after that it should be easy to 
predict the possible performance of a given individual as a writer. 
A less challenging exercise would be to decide exactly how well 
any writer had succeeded at his craft. 

Ts‘ao Pei may well have been the first to try to work this out 
on paper. He begins his essay with some general remarks: not all 
writers are equally good at all kinds of writing; a writer is not an 
unbiased critic, for he applies as a standard of criticism to others 
the qualities that enable him to excel in one form, this standard 
may not be applicable to other forms.* In this way Ts‘ao P‘ei 
arrived at his list of genres and their dominant characteristics. 
On the basis of these he felt himself able to pass judgment on the 
performance of his contemporaries: 

Wane Ts‘an excels in fu. Hsit Kan, though he sometimes writes in the 
(vulgar) Ch‘i style, is on the whole his equal. The memorials and addresses 
to the throne of Cu‘en Lin and Juan Yii are the best in this age. Yina 
Ch‘ang’s are well-balanced but lack strength; Liu Chen’s are powerful but 
not tightly organized. K‘une Jung has a style and vigor elevated and refined 
beyond all others, but he cannot sustain an argument—his logic falls short of 
his stylistic qualities.5 


The century separating Lu Chi’s “Fu on Literature” from 
Ts‘ao P*ei’s “ Essay on Literature ” is hardly an adequate measure 
of the enormously increased sophistication of Lu Chi’s attitude 
toward the art of letters. But in genre theory there has been little 
advance; Lu Chi has simply added two items (Epitaph and Ad- 
monition) to the eight in Ts‘ao P‘ei’s list and substituted Dis- 
course for Letters. His characterizations of each form follow the 


* Ch‘tng tan began as an exercise of this sort, and the Shih-shuo hsin-yii in part 
reflects these interests; cf. Cu‘en Yin-k‘o, T“ao Yuan-ming’s Thought and its Relation 
to “Pure Talk” [i FAS , THA ZB RaRZAE (Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute, 1945), p. 2ff. See also Wana Yao, Medieval Literary Thought ER, HA 
SBM AR (Tang Ti, 1951), p. 182. 

“WH 52.7b-8a. 

® Op. cit., 52.8b-9a. 
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same pattern. The epithets are different, but not, on the whole, 
more appropriate; they are, however, more metaphorical and 
hence harder to understand: 

Lyric poetry (shih) traces emotions daintily; Rhymeprose (fu) embodies 
objects brightly. Epitaph (pei) balances substance with style; Dirge (Jet) is 
tense and mournful. Inscription (ming) is comprehensive and concise, gentle 
and generous; Admonition (chen), which praises and blames, is clear-cut and 
vigorous. Eulogy (sung) is free and easy, rich and lush; Disquisition (/un) 
is rarified and subtle, bright and smooth. Memorial to the Throne (tsou) is 
quiet and penetrating, genteel and decorous; Discourse (shuo) is dazzling 
bright and extravagantly bizarre.® 


What are needed to make this passage intelligible are examples of 
the things mentioned, to demonstrate how Eulogy, for example, 
is “ free and easy, rich and lush,” or at least to show an approved 
specimen of the form. This lack was supplied by the anthologists, 
beginning with Lu Chi’s contemporary, Cam Yii #&, who died 
around 310 A.D. 

Cun Yii compiled the first known anthology of diverse genres 
and combined with it a statement of the nature and historical 
development of the genres represented.” His Collection of Writ- 
ings by Genres (Wen-chang liu-pieh chi R7#0E HK) originally 
contained sixty chapters of texts and was accompanied by two 
chapters each of Notes % and Discussions #@.° All that remains 
of this pioneering effort are a few of his remarks about some of 
the genres in his anthology. They are very much in the didactic 
tradition and, except in the treatment of genre, suggest a more 
limited view of literature than Lu Chi had demonstrated in his fu. 

Cun Yii had a strong historical sense, and his obsession with 


* Achilles Fana, “ Rhymeprose on Literature,” HJAS 14(1951).536. I have trans- 
posed the terms and their translations. 

* There had been earlier anthologies of course. The Classic of Songs is after all an 
anthology of poetry, and its four-fold division into Feng, Big and Little Ya, and Sung 
may have been an attempt by its compiler to establish different categories of song. 
The next anthology was the Ch‘u tz‘u, a collection of the specialized verse form known 
as sao, in its present form dating from the second century A. D. 

*This was the Liang dynasty listing. The Sui shu “Essay on Bibliography ” 
(T‘ung-wen ed., 35.21a) records a copy in 41 chiian and, as a separate entry, Wen- 
chang liu-pieh chih iun in two chiian. The two T‘ang histories have only Wen-chang 
liu-pieh in 80 chiian: T‘ang shu 47.42a, Hsin Tang shu 60.20b (all Standard Histories 
cited in T‘ung-wen ed.). 
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the derivation of literary forms from one of the Confucian Classics 
foreshadows Liu Hsieh’s elaborate scheme. For instance, after a 
passing mention of the Poetry Collectors and the old punning 
definition of poetry, he finds the various forms of poetry adum- 
brated in the Classic of Songs.° 

The ancient poetry was in lines of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9 words. In general the 
form was a four-word line, but occasionally there would be a line of different 
length interspersed among the four-word lines. In later times these were 
extended to whole stanzas {and so developed into separate forms). An 
example of the three-word line in ancient poetry is “In a flock go the egrets,/ 
The egrets go flying ”;?° this meter was frequently used in the Han dynasty 
Suburban Temple Hymns. The five-word line occurs in “ Who says the 
sparrow has no beak? / How else could it have pierced my roof?” It is 
frequently used in the popular songs of entertainers. An example of the six- 
word line is “ Meanwhile I pour out a cup from that bronze lei-vase ”; 1? 
it is also used in yiieh-fu poems. An example of the seven-word line is “‘ Kio’ 
sings the oriole as it lights on the mulberry-tree ”; 13 it is used nowadays in 
the popular songs of entertainers. An example of the nine-word line is “ Far 
away we draw water from that running pool; we ladle it there and pour it 
out here ”; 1# as it does not occur in songs, it is now seldom used. 


Derivation of this sort is of course fallacious (though it has 
been popular in China down to modern times) , but it provides a 
link by which a series of similar literary forms may be brought 
together under a single, more general head. Carried a bit further 
it could lead to a single inclusive term for all the different forms 
of metrical composition, in short, to a word for “ poetry.” The 
term shih was never stretched quite that far, though Cun Yii 
was pushing it in that direction, as in the passage where he says,** 
“In later times much poetry (shih) has been written; that which 
praises accomplishments is called Eulogy (sung), the rest is col- 
lectively known as shih.” In later anthologies the process was 
reversed, and the tendency was to set up a separate category for 
each term, even when the terms were actually synonymous.” 


* Yen K‘o-chiin’s Collected Chin Prose BBX 778b (abbreviated CCW), quoted 
from I-wen lei-chii 56 (abbreviated IWLC). 

1° Shefhe EER Mao shih 298/1, Kanucren’s translation. 

a HE an ESE FH PY] RRB Mao shih 17/2, Watey’s translation (p. 65). 

2 FR ah ABE BB Mao shih 3/2, Karucren. 

18 BAF i BIE-F-3R Mao shih 1381/2, Warey, p. $11. 

14 OPPs Be AT BEE PIE ZE Mao shih 251/1, Kanucren. 

CCW FTA. 

*® The Wen hsiian provides a good example; see note 78 below. 
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Cun Yii was also aware of the possibility of a single term 
standing for two different kinds of writing, the word sung, for 
example. At the end of the passage quoted above he discusses 
several examples of Eulogy, noting their similarity to the kind of 
composition which goes by that name in the Classic of Songs. 
Then he says, “‘ Eulogies like those of Ma Jung are purely in the 
modern fu form; to call them sung is to go far astray.” *’ This 
is the first example, so far as I know, of a Chinese critic who 
could see the difference between a form and its label. 

It is unfortunate that not even the table of contents of CuiH 
Yii’s anthology has survived, so there is now no way of guessing 
what he considered worth including in a selection of the best of 
literature as he conceived it. His example inspired a great flurry 
of anthology making during the next two and a half centuries. 
The “Essay on Bibliography ” in the Sui shu ** lists 419 titles, 
of which 107, comprising over two thousand scrolls, had survived 
until early T‘ang times. Besides the general anthologies, there 
are a number of specialized ones—of poetry, of periods, of places, 
of writings by women, of individuals and of groups of individuals, 
and finally anthologies devoted to specific genres. 

Of all these anthologies only two remain: the Yii-t‘ai hsin-yung 
of Hst Ling #/# (503-583) and Hstao T‘ung’s Wen hsiian. The 
Yii-t‘ai hsin-yung is restricted to love poetry, for the most part 
in the five-word meter, and so contributes nothing to genre theory. 
It is of interest as representing the unorthodox tastes of Hstao 
Kang W441 (503-551), under whose patronage it was compiled, 
and is valuable for preserving a considerable amount of Six 
Dynasties poetry that otherwise would have been lost. 

The Wen hsiian, the Anthology par excellence, is a much more 
catholic collection, containing both prose and verse arranged 
under thirty-seven separate heads. Its contents are diversified 
enough to suggest that Hstao Tung was trying to provide speci- 
mens of all the forms of literature and perhaps even to arrange 
them in some kind of significant order. His Preface to his an- 


17CCW 778a. 
18 Sui shu $5.21a-26b. Cun Yii’s anthology heads the list and the compiler’s com- 
ment (op. cit., $5.36a) credits him with providing the model for later anthologists. 
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thology also includes a list of genres. Unfortunately it is not 
identical with the list in the table of contents of the Anthology 
itself, nor is the sequence of entries the same. There are anomalies 
in both lists which are in part resolved by confronting them. I 
shall begin by translating the Preface,’® treating in the notes the 
problems connected with the list of genres.” 


When we look to the first beginnings and scrutinize from afar those pri- 
mordial conditions—in times of winter caves and summer nests when men 
devoured undressed game and drank blood 21—then times were rude and people 
plain: writing 2? had not yet appeared. Then we come to the rule of Fu-hsi, 
who first traced the Eight Trigrams and invented writing to take the place 
of government by knotted cords; from this time written records came into 
being.?% 

The I ching says,* ““ Observe the patterns in the sky to discover the seasons’ 
changes; observe the patterns among men to transform All-Under-Heaven ” 
—so far-reaching are the times and meanings of pattern (wen)!?5 Now the 
Imperial Chariot had its origin in the oxcart,?* but the Imperial Chariot has 


1° There is a translation by G. Marcouuiés, Le “fou” dans le Wen-siuan (Paris, 
1926), pp. 22-80. I have made use of the commentaries brought together in Kao 
Pu-ying’s Wen-hsiian Li chu i-su Hy WA, CI ETE BHM, Peking, 1934. 

?°It should be pointed out that this Preface is not simply a straightforward piece 
of expository prose. It is written in Parallel Style, and logical exposition frequently 
gives way before the demands of symmetry. 

#1“ Formerly the ancient kings had no houses. In winter they lived in caves which 
they had excavated, and in summer in nests which they had framed. They knew not 
yet the transforming power of fire, but ate the fruits of plants and trees, and the 
flesh of birds and beasts, drinking their blood, and swallowing (also) the hair and 
feathers.” (Li chi 9/5, James Lecce, Sacred Books of the East, 27.369.) 

*2 $32. This first occurrence of the protean word wen gets its overtones of 
“culture,” “ civilization ” from its association with Lun yii 9/5: 3C-EREY.3CAR 
FE LEP, KZA BEI Bh SAS PACA =, but here the emphasis is 
on “ written texts.” 

28 This is quoted verbatim from the opening lines of the “Preface” to the Shu 
ching attributed to K‘une An-kuo. The text is in WH 45.31b. The more commonly 
accepted tradition (given in Hst Shen’s Preface to the Shuo wen) says it was Shen- 
nung, Fu-hsi’s successor, who “ruled by knotted cords,” and credits Ts‘ang-chieh, 
Huang-ti’s minister, with the invention of writing, based on his observation of “the 
tracks made by the feet of birds and animals.” 

**7T ching No. 22, Lecce (SBE 16), 231. 

25 Cf. op. cit., No. 16, where the same encomium is pronounced of the hexagram yii: 
RZ REAKARM “Great indeed are the time and significance indicated in Yii!” 
(ibid., 227). This formula occurs also of hexagrams 17, $8, 44, and 56. 

2° The commentators identify HE ig with HEH of Huai-nan tzu 174b (SPTK ed.): 
ZARA FE AHEH. FE 4EREO (A + Rad. 22). “Something which has 


not charged since ancient times is the oxcart; it still has no spokes,” i.e., it has solid 
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none of the crudeness of the oxcart. Thick ice is composed of accumulated 
water, but accumulated water has not the coldness of thick ice. Why so? 
The original form is preserved but elaborated on, or the essential nature 
changed through intensification. This is true of things, and it is also true of 
literature (wen). It changes with passing time, and to describe it is no easy 
task. But to make the attempt: 

The Preface to the Classic of Songs says,?7 “There are six modes of the 
Songs. The first is instruction (feng), the second is description (fu), the 
third is simile (pi), the fourth is metaphor (hsing), the fifth is ode (ya), the 
sixth is hymn (sung).” Later poets deviated from the ancient [practice], and 
of the [six modes of the] ancient poetry, the moderns took over only the term 
fu. It appeared first of all in the works of Hstin Tzu ** and Sune Yii,?® and 
was continued subsequently by Cura I *° and Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju; *! from this 


wheels. The development of the imperial chariot from the oxcart as an exampie of 
simple origins for elaborate devices appears already in Lu Chi’s fu “ The Feather Fan ” 
PARR (CCW 97.4b): REIL HERR. (Tsenc Chao Ff il). 

27 Mao shih Preface, text in WH 45.30a-b. This incongruous list first appeared in 
the Chou li 6.13a (SPTK ed.). It is hopeless to translate the terms satisfactorily, for 
they have meant many things to different commentators, but at least the nature of 
the difficulty can be defined. Three of the six items (feng, ya, sung) are the names 
of the chief divisions of the present Classic of Songs, and while there is no general 
agreement about their significance there, they are certainly not the names of tropes. 
Fu, pi, and hsing are variously interpreted and inconsistently applied by the com- 
mentators on the Classic of Songs. The Mao shih Preface says nothing about them, 
and it is likely that its author was quoting the traditional list without bothering about 
the extraneous items. The sequence may be a clue to how the list was originally 
understood, and Tsena Chao suggests that feng is to be taken with fu, pi, and hsing, 
and hence not as the name of the first section of the Shih ching. For present 
purposes the important question is how Hsrao T‘ung understood the items, and it is 
apparent from the rest of this paragraph that he was concerned solely with the occur- 
ence of the word fu as something associated with the Classic of Songs. It provides 
his point of departure in sketching the development of the fu genre, though he must 
have been aware that the genre was not identical with the trope, as indeed his state- 
ment in the next sentence “the moderns took over only the term fu” implies. The 
association was not original with him; Pan Ku (Preface to the “Two Capitals fu,” 
WH 1.la) and Carn Yii (CCW 77.8a) both asserted the derivation of fu from the 
Classic in the same words: BRS A REZ Tt AL. 

*8 The riddles in rhyme of the “Fu p‘ien” of Hsiin tzu have nothing in common 
with the fu genre of Han times. : 

*° Four fu attributed to Sune Yii (8rd century B.C.) are included in WH (18.1a, 
19.1a, 19.8b, 19.12a); six more are in Ku wen yiian 2. 

*° Cara I’s “Owl fu” (WH 18.20b) is the earliest fu of which the text is given in 
a contemporary Former Han source (Shih chi 84.10b-18b). 

*1 Of the three fu attributed to Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju in WH (7.28b, 8.la, 16.10a), 
two (“Tzu-hsii” and “Shang-lin”) are quoted in his Shih chi biography (Shih chi 
117.12b-26b). The authenticity of the third (“Ch‘ang-men” $@P4) has been ques- 
tioned (e.g., by Ku Yen-wu, Jih-chih-lu 19.11a, Sao-yeh Shan-fang ed.) because of 
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time on the ramifications were many. Descriptive of cities and sites there 
are [the fu of Coane Heng and Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju with their imaginary inter- 
locutors His Honor] Insubstantial ** and [Master] No-Such{-Person].** Directed 
against hunting are the “Ch‘ang-yang” ** and “Hunting with Plumes ” * 
[fu of Yana Hsiung]. When it comes to fu describing one event or celebrating 
a single object (such as those on Wind, Clouds, Plants, and Trees, or the ones 
about Fish, Insects, Birds, and Beasts), considering their range, it is quite 
impossible to list them all.¢ 

There was also the Ch‘u poet Cu‘i Yiian, who clung to loyalty and walked 
unsullied; the prince would not accept it,37 when the subject offered advice 
unwelcome to his ears.*® Though his understanding was profound and his 
plans far-reaching, in the end he was banished south of the Hsiang River. 
Injured for his unbending integrity and with no one in whom to confide his 
sorrow, he stood on the verge of the abyss, determined to embrace the stone; 
he sighed by the pool, haggard in appearance.*® It is from him that the 
writings of the sao poets derive. 

Poetry is the product of the emotions: the feelings are moved within and 
take form in words.*° In “The Osprey” and “The Unicorn” appears the 
Way of the Correct Beginning; *1 “ The Mulberry Grove ” and “ On the Banks 


the anachronism in the preface and the stylistic differences between it and the surely 
genuine fu of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju. Neither is conclusive ground for rejecting the 
“Ch‘ang-men fu,” but the fact that it is not mentioned in either the Shih chi or the 
Han shu biography, despite the romantic setting, makes it highly suspect. 

= By in ZF is a character in the “ Hsi ching fu” of Coana Heng (WH 2.1a). 

ss °F Z% occurs in Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s “Shang-lin fu;” as Cuanc Shao ae 
remarks, Hstao T‘ung places it in the subcategory of Royal Hunts (WH 8.la, where 
it belongs) rather than with the Capitals fu where Cana Heng’s “Hsi ching” is 
found. 

s $2 #8, after the palace of that name at Ch‘ang-an, where the game was brought 
in cages and released. (WH 9.la). 

°° 7h, WH 8.20b. 

*°4 glance at the table of contents of the Li-tai fu-hui RE{RIRRE (which is 
arranged by categories) will show that this is no exaggeration. 

sa! ETE. lit., “follow the current,” to be understood as an allusion to Tso chuan 
(Chao 18), “ Duke Huan of Ch‘i followed the good as a current” PEFR SE He 
(Kao Pu-ying). 

*8 iH. The proverbial expression Res ARR. Bw » FURST 
“Good medicine is bitter to the mouth but is of benefit to one who is sick; loyal words 
offend the ears but are of benefit to the conduct ” appears (with minor variations) in 
K‘ung-tzu chia-yii 4.1b and Shih chi 55.4a (Kao Pu-ying). 

*° Paraphrased from Cx‘ Yuan’s biography in Shih chi 84.4b. 

*° Mao shih Preface (WH 45.30a): “ Poetry = i.e., the Classic] is the product 
of the emotions. In the heart it is emotion; expressed in words it is poetry. The 
feelings are moved within and take form in words.” 


* BREWER. Shih Nos. 1 and 11. 
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of the Pu” represent the music of a defunct state.4? Truly the way of the 
Feng and the Ya may be seen in them at its most brilliant.42 From the middle 
period of Fiery Han *4 the paths of poetry gradually diverged. The Retired 
Tutor (Wer Meng) wrote his “ Poem in Tsou,” *° and the surrendered general 
(Li Ling) wrote the poem on the bridge; 4® with them the four-word and 
five-word [meters] became [recognized as] distinct classes. In addition there 
were [meters] with as few as three words and as many as nine words, the 
several forms developing at the same time, [like horses] galloping together 
though on separate traces. 

Eulogy (sung) serves to broadcast virtuous deeds; it praises accomplish- 
ments.47 Chi-fu made his pronouncement “ How stately! ”; 48 Chi-tzu ex- 
claimed “Oh perfect!” 4° Elaborated as poetry it was expressed like that; 
composed as eulogy it is also this way.®° 


“2 SLYKE : cf. Li chi 19/1: “The notes of the ‘Sang chien’ and ‘ Pu shang 
are those of a defunct state.” (Couvreur 2.49). 

‘8 The first two are easily understood as representing the “ way of the Feng at its 
most brilliant” (they are singled out by the Mao shih Preface: [oad EYE WR A 4K 
EZ Jal), but it is not clear why the “Sang-chien ” and “ Pu-shang” should stand 
for the Ya, since these are not even among the six lost Songs. 

“4The Han ruled by virtue of the Fire element. 

** Wer Meng tik (second century B.C.) was Tutor to three generations of 
Princes of Ch‘u, the last of whom he found intractable and against whom he “ wrote 
a satirical poem as a remonstrance ” TERRA. He retired to Tsou (his native 
place), where he wrote another poem, presumably the one referred to by Hstao T‘ung, 
though it is only the first that he included in his anthology (WH 19.24a). Both poems 
are quoted in Han shu 73.1a, 3b, followed by Pan Ku’s remark, “Some say these 
poems were written by one of [Wet Meng’s] descendants who tried to give expression 
to his ancestor’s feelings.” (Op. cit., 73.4b). 

*° Referring to the farewell poem to Su Wu (WH 29.12b), which begins “ We clasp 
hands on the river bridge / By nightfall where will the traveler have gone?” It is 
now generally accepted that all the Li Ling poems in the Wen hsiian are forgeries. 

*7 Cf. Mao shih Preface: “ Eulogy praises the manifestations of flourishing virtue, 
and announces its accomplishment to the spirits.” (WH 45.3la). 

*® Mao shih No. 260/8: 73 fi Ean. Pe 40 thy J “Chi-fu has made this eulogy,/ 
Stately its clear melody.” This poem is a eulogy of Cuune Shan-fu, but it is not in 
the “Sung” section of the Shih; neither is the preceding eulogy of the Prince of Shen 
(Mao shih No. 259/8) with its similar concluding lines: PREAH 
ji EE GF, ABR HA 44. However, in both cases what Chi-fu is praising is the song 
itself, and Hstao T‘ung probably read fj as 4, which may have been an alternative 
reading in other texts of the Shih than Mao’s (cf. Cu‘en Huan [i a FEE Ke BE 
6.65, Basic Sinological Series ed.) . 

“° Chi-tzu is the “ Duke’s-son Chao of Wu” who came on a visit of state to Lu 
(Ch‘un ch‘iu, Hsiang 29). The Tso chuan gives a long account of his reception, 
particularly of the musical performance which he requested and which included 
selections from the major sections of the Classic of Songs. After each piece he made 
appropriate remarks. His exclamation “How perfect” came after he had heard the 
Sung section of the Shih and is followed by an enthusiastic catalog of its perfections; 
cf. Lecce, The Chinese Classics 5.550. 
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Next are Admonition (chen) ,5* which arises from making good defects, and 
Warning (chieh) ,5? which derives from setting to rights. Disquisition (lun) 
is subtle in making logical distinctions,°* and Inscription (ming) is generous 
in narrating events.5* When a good man dies, a Dirge (lei) °° is made; when a 
portrait is painted, an Appreciation (tsan) °* is supplied. 


50 AA Bea OG & ADE Ree OH, LIF Amit; . This ambiguous and unillumi- 
nating line has been variously interpreted by the commentators. The antecedents of the 
“that” and “this” are vague at best. I should like to take them as referring to the 
remarks of Chi-tzu and Chi-fu, respectively. Since Chi-tzu was not composing a 
formal eulogy, but was eulogizing the Eulogies (Sung) of the Classic of Songs, and 
Chi-fu was pronouncing a eulogy of his own eulogy (which strictly speaking is a Song 
[shih], as it does not appear among the Eulogies [Swng] proper), what Hstao T‘ung 
characterizes as shu-pu wei shih and tsung-ch‘eng wei sung could be the objects of 
their remarks as he quoted them, i.e., a Song (shih) of the Shih ching and the 
Surg section of the Shih ching. 

However, Kao Pu-ying says “that” refers to the sung section of the Shih, and 
“this” to the modern eulogy, which is a special form derived from the sung of the 
Shih in the same way modern fu is derived from the fu of the Six Modes of the Shih. 
The objection to this interpretation is the lack of any previous mention of “ modern 
eulogy ” as separate from the Shih eulogies. Whatever Hstao T‘ung had in mind, he 
was obviously more concerned with rhetorical symmetry than unambiguous statement. 

51 %& . The sole specimen of this rhymed genre in WH (56.1a) is Caanc Hua’s We 
3 (232-800) “Admonition to the Lady Recorder” #52 fat, a homily on the 
Confucian ideal of female behavior (“ All know enough to adorn their faces, but none 
enough to adorn her conduct”) addressed to the legendary lady officer who was 
supposed to record the acts of the Empress and (according to the commentators) 
directed against the influence of the Empress’ clan. The classic examples of Admoni- 
tion are those by Yana Hsiung entitled “ Admonitions to the Twelve Provinces and 
the Twenty-five Officers ” +o—Wm—+H ER. of which (according to Yen K‘o- 
chiin, Ch‘iian Han wen 54.9a, abbreviated CHW) only twenty-eight survive. 

52 7%. There are no examples in WH. Liv Hsieh (Wen-hsin tiao-lung 4.5la-b, 
Fan Wen-lan ed., abbreviated WHTL) appends a paragraph on Warning to his 
chapter on ik. where he refers to Han Kao-tsu’s testamentary charge to his Heir 
Apparent FRLRF AC (Ku wen yiian 10.1b-2b, SPTK ed.), Tuna-rane So’s warn- 
ing to his son oh -aF (Tung-fang Ta-chung chi 37a, Po-san-chia chi ed.) and Pan 
Chao’s “ Precepts for Women ” kim (translated by N. L. Swann, Pan Chao, Fore- 
most Woman Scholar of China, pp. 82-90). 

58 Se Hs Fa Feel: this is modified from Lu Chi’s “ Wen fu”: Sa hafetin AA 
“Lun (disquisition) is rarified and subtle, bright and smooth” (Achilles Fana, op. 
cit., 586). WH 51-55 has thirteen specimens of lun, beginning with Cura I’s “ Critique 
of Chin” jij. In Chs. 49-50 are nine examples under the generic heading 
“ Disquisitions from the Histories ” RR. Most are from Fan Yeh’s Hou-Han shu; 
the one from Pan Ku’s Han shu is the Appreciation Re appended to the “ Biography 
of Kung-sun Hung,” which might be expected to appear under the next WH heading, 
“ Appreciations from Narratives in the Histories ” te. 

8+ OF A Fe Ati. I have emended fff to Ym to agree with the “Wen fu”: 
Sif #I YAS “Ming (inscription) is comprehensive and concise, gentle and 
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generous” (FANG, op. cit., 586). WH 56 has five ming, a very miscellaneous group 
of compositions. The term applies to any text that is inscribed or carved on anything, 
from the insistent motto on Shun’s bathtub (47 H $f, Bf. APF Li chi 42/1) 
to the patent of enfeoffment cast on a bronze tripod or the eulogy on a tombstone. 
Only confusion results from its use as the name of a literary genre. Both Lu Chi and 
Liv Hsieh associate ming with chen, because the ming engraved on a weapon or 
utensil usually is a rhymed Admonition about its proper use. For instance, Ts‘ar 
Yung (182-192) is credited with a Beaker Inscription 8% (IWLC 73.10b) warning 
against excess in drinking, while Yanc Hsiung wrote a Warning about Wine 7P9 fae 
(Han shu 94.1la-b) which is actually in praise of drinking. Li Yu x. (ca. 55- 
185) wrote a series of eighty-five ming to be inscribed at passes and fords, on gates 
and pillars, on screens, swords, musical instruments, ink stones, brushes, slippers, 
weapons, tables, etc. (Ch‘iian Hou-Han wen 50.4a-13a, abbreviated CHHW). All of 
them are short and rhymed. But a Grave Inscription (pei) often concludes with a 
ming, which is a rhymed eulogy of the deceased, and so ming becomes confused with 
sung. 

The first of the ming in WH is by Pan Ku (82-92), written on the occasion of a 
sacrifice to Mt. Yen-jan. It is very short (five lines) in a sao meter, but is preceded 
by a long prose introduction (celebrating Tou Hsien’s # ‘# campaign), part of 
which is also rhymed. 

The second in Ts‘ur Yuan’s EB (77-142) “Inscription on a Warning Vessel ” 
MEAG $%, advising moderation and written in rhymed prose. The third is CHaNc 
Tsai’s 94 (ca. 290) “Inscription on Sword-Gate Pass,” which might be a fu, 
except that its descriptive passages are more restrained. It supplied Lr Po with one 
line for his “ The Way to Shu is Difficult ” Fy 3 HE (Works 3.4b, SPTK ed.). 

The author of the two remaining ming in WH is Lu Ch‘ui Bas fife (470-526). One 
is the “ Inscription on Stone Gate,” a rhymed four-word eulogy of the Liang Emperor 
Wu, who ordered the piece; it is introduced by a prose account of the Emperor’s 
accomplishments. The “Inscription for a New Waterclock ” SiieFZIF% was also 
written to order; in it too the ming proper follows a long unrhymed preface in Parallel 
Prose. 

85 There are eight #€ in WH 56-57. All are in a rhymed four-word meter with 
prose preface. (Some irregular lines occur in the single lei by Ts‘ar Yung [Works 
9.6a, SPTK ed.J.) Liv Hsieh (WHTL 3.13b) discusses lei together with pei. There 
is no formal difference between some lei and pei; presumably it was the use (i.e., 
the latter was engraved on stone) that determined the name. In fact one lei (YANG 
Hsiung, “ Dirge for the Empress Yiian,’” CHW 54.9b) uses the term ming for the 
rhymed part of his Jet. Cain Yii (Wen-chang liu-pieh lun, CCW 77.9b) says, “ There 
are examples from antiquity of shih, sung, chen, and ming which can be used as 
models for such compositions. But for the lei there is no established form, and so 
there is much diversity among their authors.” 

5° There are two B® in WH 47. The first is a eulogy (it is introduced as sung), 
by Hsta-nov Chan 3 (EYE (248-291), of Tunc-ranc So, inspired by seeing his 
portrait, but Yuan Hung’s RE (828-376) “ Appreciation of Famous Ministers of 
the Three Kingdoms” = p44 2 FF #R which follows makes no mention of any 
portraits. Both have prose prefaces, and the tsan proper is in four-word rhymed 
verse. The distinction between tsan and sung is hazy at best. Sun Chiu FR48 
(d. 298), for example, writes a “Eulogy of Confucius” J& 42 #j and an “ Appreci- 
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Further there are these branches:5? Proclamation (chao) ,5* Announcement 
(kao) ,°** Instruction (chiao),°° and Command (ling);* these types: 


ation of Yen Hui” PAPI (CCW 60.7b, 8a). The four-word rhymed Appreciations 
appended to Hou-Han shu biographies which Hstao T‘ung assigns to a special category 
(“ Appreciations from Narratives in the Histories”; cf. note 58) are formally identical 
with tsan, as are the tsan which follow each section of the WHTL. This sort of 
summary and judgment derives of course from the estimates in prose with which 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien concluded each chapter of his Shih chi, introducing each with the 
phrase FC 3# ZS EI. 

*7 No importance should be attached to the collective terms dt. Fl). VE, Hill, 3C 
which are all interchangeable in this context and best left untranslated. They function 
simply to divide the list into groups, some of which are obviously of related items. 
However, these groupings also raise serious problems, particularly when the type of 
composition named is not represented in the anthology itself. The difficulties are 
discussed in the following notes, but I am not satisfied that any are satisfactorily 
solved. The question of omissions is also pertinent (why #€ and 3, but no BX 
and ff, both of which appear in the anthology?). These omissions may supply the 
necessary clue, namely, that Hstao T‘ung compiled this list, not with the idea of 
system and completeness, but to achieve rhetorical symmetry. This is not to accuse 
him of carelessness, but rather suggests that he may have had other considerations 
in mind, euphony perhaps. This first group is relatively homogeneous, in that each 
type of composition is directed from a superior to inferiors. 

°° The two examples of #47 in WH 35 are both by the Han Emperor Wu, the first 
to provincial officials ordering them to recommend good men to the throne, the 
second concerning the examination of these same. According to Liu Hsieh (WHTL 
4.50b), chao is addressed by the Emperor to his officers; in Han times its drafting 
was the responsibility of the Masters of Documents fg #f. In WH 35, chao are 
followed by Patents of Enfeoffment ff] (Liv Hsieh writes $f), a category not 
mentioned in the Preface. 

5° # does not appear in WH. The prototypes are the several Announcements in 
the Shu ching. Cuanea Heng (78-1389) wrote an “Announcement concerning the 
Emperor’s Tour of the East ” CBS (CHHW 54.8a). Liv Hsieh does not discuss 
kao as a separate category. 

°° # , of which WH 36 contains two examples, both by Fu Liang AE (d. 426), 
are instructions emanating from a noble (Liv Hsieh, WHTL 4.51b). Usually some 
action is called for by an Instruction; both of Fu Liang’s deal with the restoration of 
shrines. 

* The only AY in WH (86) is one written by Jen Fang (460-508) on behalf of 
the Ch‘i Empress Hsuan-te, urging Hstao Yen to accept a patent as Duke of Liang. 
The WH commentator Liv Liang 3 Ft says that ling was the term used for orders 
issued by an empress or heir apparent in Ch‘in times. However, the series of ling 
issued by Ts‘ao Ts‘ao and his sons Ts‘ao P‘ei and Ts‘ao Chih are mostly in the 
form of exhortation and explanation of policy. Some are orders: “Search out able 
men” (BA, Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, Ch‘iian San-kuo wen 2.7a, abbreviated CSKW); 
“Let their taxes be remitted for two years” (Ts‘ao P*ei, op. cit., 6.7a); and others 
refute wrong ideas: “Promote the able regardless of status” (He BH) nat 
ar, op. cit., 2.12a). One of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s ling is a long autobiographical disquisition 
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Memorial (piao) ,6* Proposal (tsou) ,6* Report (chien) 6° and Memorandum 
(chi); ®* these categories: Letter (shu) ,67 Address (shih) ,6® Commission 


on why he will not usurp the throne ( BH ARP. op. cit., 2.7b); in another he 
requests advice (3 — 47. op. cit., 2.4a). All ling cite precedents and examples, and 
though some include an order, a more descriptive translation of the term would be 
“Policy Statements.” 

*? Besides $¢, memorials to the throne are also called 2, +3, AX, Hf , and 
#. These “types” are distinguished by criteria which are neither consistent nor 
mutually exclusive. Some are defined by their subject matter: “Piao sets forth a 
request” (WHTL 5.9b, where a variant reading fff for ii gives “In piao one 
expresses his feelings”). “Chang expresses thanks for favors received” (ibid.). 
“Shang shu is a generic term for business communications addressed to a ruler” 
(ibid.). “Tsou reports on investigations” (ibid.). “ Tsou is the inclusive term for 
statements on government affairs, precedents, crises, impeachments” (op. cit., 5.19b). 
“Since Han times an alternative term for tsou shih ZR was shang shu ELE = 
(ibid.). “As cht concerns government affairs, it is a species of tsou; as it is used to 
decline rank or express thanks for favors, it is a kind of piao” (op. cit., 5.20b). 
Another set of criteria is purely formal, depending on the stereotyped phrases with 
which the communication opens and closes. (Ts‘ar Yung 2S , Tu tuan Fay 
A.4b-5a, SPTK ed., lists some of these.) 

°* There are nineteen piao in WH $7-88. They cover a variety of topics: three are 
letters of recommendation, seven are to decline a post or title, four are requests for 
posthumous titles or the care of graves, one asks for a job, one asks for leave of 
absence, etc. The range of subject matter can be extended, if one looks beyond the 
WH selection, to include remonstrances, objections, and proposals of all sorts. Their 
formal opening always uses the phrase “ Your subject states” or “ Your subject (so 
and so) has heard” 3 4. fs (3) BA. Exceptionally, one is preceded by the more 
elaborate formula associated with chang or tsou: “ Your subject so and so, striking his 
head on the ground, guilty of a capital crime, offers this communication. Your subject 
has heard that... .” (Liv K‘un’s “ Memorial Requesting [Ssu-ma Jui] to Ascend the 
Throne” Bi Sh, He Fe , WH 87.381b). The formal close is less stereotyped, but 
usually says in effect, “ Your subject presents his memorial in fear and trembling and 
humbly requests Your Majesty to pay attention to it.” 

** There is no category labeled tsou in WH. Numerous examples in the Po san 
chia chi collections have in common with piao the same formal opening but lack any 
regular close; see note 68. 

*5 f¥ is usually a letter addressed to a superior. WH 40 has nine examples, none 
to a ruling emperor (this distinguishes them from piag and tsow), and none to an 
equal or inferior of the writer (thus differing from shu). Ts‘ao Chih’s letter to YANG 
Hsiu (WH 42.17b) is shu; Yane Hsiu’s reply (WH 40.16a) is chien. Outside the 
WH examples usage is not so consistent. K‘une Jung addresses several shu to Ts‘ao 
(CHHW 83.7b-8b), and Fu Hsien {81 (289-294) addresses both shu and chien. 
to the Prince of Ju-nan (CCW 52.8b, 9a). 

°° There is no example labeled simply #@ in WH. There is Juan Chi’s #9 (WH 
40.38a), declining office and addressed to the minister Cuanc Chi, which is in- 
distinguishable from chien. Liu Hsieh distinguishes between the recipients of these 
communications: chi is addressed to a capital official, chien to a provincial general (or 
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(fu) ,°® and Charge (chi);7° these compositions: ** Condolence (tiao) ,7? 
Requiem (chi) ,7* Threnody (pei) ,7* and Lament (ai); 75 these forms: Replies 


governor?) (WHTL 5.41b), but this is contradicted by practice. Other compositions 
termed chi are better called “records” or “description,” as CHu-Ko Liang’s account 
of the Huang-ling Temple a ER a (CSKW 59.8a-b), of questionable authenticity, 
and of course the famous descriptive pieces of Liu Tsung-yiian are chi, but this is a 
T‘ang dynasty usage. 

*" Bt. WH 41-43 gives the texts of twenty-four letters, all addressed to equals or 
inferiors. There are a few traces in these letters of what was to become a distinctive 
epistolary style, though no stereotyped opening and close is common to them all. The 
letter of Cu‘ru Ch‘ih rmRes (464-508) to Cx‘en Po-shih, written after the latter’s 
decease (WH 43.22b) is something of an anomaly, and Liu Hsin’s Bix (d. 23 A.D.) 
“Letter to the Doctors of the T‘ai-ch‘ang-ssu” (WH 43.29b) is less a personal letter 
than a public defense of his texts of the Classics. Although I have translated shu as 
“Letter,” since all the WH examples are that, its occurrence in this present list 
suggests the meaning “contract”; cf. WHTL 6.24a, where there is a similar list: 
TEBE EB. 

*® There is no 2% category in WH. All but the last of the six shih in the Classic 
of Documents are addressed to troops before a battle, and the last, according to one 
tradition, was also delivered to the survivors of a defeated army. Liv Hsieh defines 
shih as “instructions to troops” (WHTL 4.50a), and associates it with ina “ Com- 
mand ”; elsewhere (op. cit., 2.75a) he mentions shih as a species of covenant #4. From 
its association here with fu and hsi, the Shu ching usage would appear to be the one 
intended. However, this leaves shu a complete anomaly in this group. 

°° #£ does not occur in WH as a separate category. The three examples under the 
heading ¥¥ fir “ Investiture with the Mandate” (WH 48) are a special type in praise 
of the legitimacy of a dynasty (hence placed after Appreciations?), which Liv Hsieh 
(WHTL 5.1a) treats as $f iia “Essays on the feng and shan Sacrifices.” Fu as 
Commission appears in WHTL 5.42b, also 6.24a; see note 67. 

7° There are five examples of #X in WH 44; probably the #$3 of K‘una Chih- 
kuei FH + (447-501) in the preceding chapter (category 7!¥ ) also belongs here, for 
hsi and i are similar types (WHTL 4.62b treats them together in sec. 20). 

™ The following four forms are closely related, all commemorating a deceased 
person. Tiao and ai are indistinguishable formally, but Liv Hsieh (WHTL 3.31a-b) 
defines them in terms of subject: ai is written for one who dies prematurely, tiao for 
one who has failed to realize his ambition. Both are rhymed. Chi is further dis- 
tinguished by its use as a part of a mourning ritual; it accompanies a sacrifice to the 
dead. Pei as a separate form is not mentioned in WHTL or elsewhere, so far as I can 
discover. 

There are two examples of Ay in WH 60. Cura I’s “Condolence for Ch‘ii 
Yiian ” is appropriately in the sao form. Lu Chi’s “Condolence for Ts‘ao Ts‘ao” has 
a long prose preface; the tiao proper is in a six-word fu-type verse. Both pieces are 
written about notable persons of the past. The emphasis is on the frustrations they 
suffered, not the grief of the author (see chi ££ below); they are not simply eulogies 
(lei, sung, tsan, pei), and may be critical of the subject’s conduct. 

"* WH 60 has three 2$. The “Requiem” by Yen Yen-chih PARE (384-456) 
for Cx‘t Yiian differs from Cuta I’s “Condolence” only in using a regular four-word 
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to Opponents (ta k‘o)** and Evinced Examples (chih shih); *" these texts: 
Three Word (san yen) and Eight Character (pa tzu); ** Song (p‘ten) , Elegy 
(tz‘u), Ditty (yin), and Preface (hsii);7° Epitaph (pei) and Columnar 


line in place of the irregular sao verse. Hsien Hui-lien’s (394-430) “Requiem at an 
old Grave” is nearer the usual form in that it closes with the stock lament IGP 
7%, but like the “ Requiem for Ch‘ii Yiian” it is addressed to the spirits of someone 
not personally known to the writer. (The occasion was the re-burial of two sets of 
bones.) The “Requiem for Yen Yen-chih” by Wane Seng-ta =F {#3 (423-458) 
is the only one of the three which is altogether typical of the form, being written to 
accompany a sacrifice to the spirit of an acquaintance who has just died (the piece 
is dated in the year of Yen Yen-chih’s death). 

™T have been unable to identify #8 as a literary form; hence, the translation is 
purely fanciful. It is perhaps included to complete the phrase. 

"8 WH 57-58 has three examples of $$. The first is P‘an Yiieh’s moving “ Lament 
for the Eternally Departed,” on the occasion of his wife’s death. It is written in a short 
line sao meter, with rhyme. The other two are labeled JE FEAL; both are for the 
burial of deceased Empresses, one being a re-interrment. These latter were also written 
for other members of the royal family than empresses, and Laments generally are not 
restricted to women, as one might assume from these examples; e. g., the fragment of 
Pan Ku’s “Lament for General Ma Chung-tu” (CHW 26.9a). 

®'There is no category in WH labeled either 24¢ or $73}. Tunc-rana So’s 
“ Answer to a Visitor’s Objections ” Woke Hee tet (WH 45.2b) may be taken as an example 
of the former. It appears under the general heading “ Essays on Set Subjects” itz ami 
along with Yana Hsiung’s “ Justification in the Face of Ridicule” $72 GH and Pan 
Ku’s “Reply to a Guest’s Mockery” 23%. The preceding category 3} [Rj 
“ Dialog,” with Sune Yii’s “ Dialog with the King of Ch‘u” as the only specimen, 
could easily be used to cover all of these. 

*? There is no convincing explanation of ##73$. Lit Yen-chi says Yana Hsiung’s 
“Justification” (WH 45.7a) is an example. It appears among the “Set Essays” (see 
note 76), and Kao Pu-ying thinks it is too much like the “Replies to Opponents ” 
to justify a separate designation. He agrees with Tsena Chao that Hstao T‘ung was 


here alluding to his category of “Sevenses,” (of which Mer Sheng’s “Seven Persua’ 


sions” -—¢%& [WH 34.1a] is the prototype), since in that form a series of seveh 
situations are cited to divert the indisposed or indifferent auditor. In meter and form 
the “Sevenses” are indistinguishable from Han dynasty fu of the Tzu-shii / Shang-lin 
type, and in WH they follow sao. The term chih shih is used by Liu Hsieh in char- 
acterizing various forms of writing, and always in the sense of “to cite concrete 
examples,” as for example “ Memorials RE at the beginning of the Wei were 
concrete 4#3% and factual, and if you are looking for elegance, are not praise- 
worthy.” (WHTL 5.10a). 

78 Speculation about = and J\ is plentiful and inconclusive. There exist 
three-word and eight-word meters among yiieh-fu poetry (the latter is a rarity), but 
this hardly seems the place for Hsiao T‘ung to bring them up. 

bi FS RES FF . This is another enigmatic group. P*ien is a generic name for the 
sections of a book; it also occurs in yiieh-fu song titles. Yin likewise is used to mean 
“song” or “tune.” Its Sung dynasty meaning of “Preface” is tempting but alto- 
gether anachronistic. Tz‘u was common in Han dynasty writings as a synonym for 


ry 
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Inscription (chieh);®° Necrology (chih)®! and Obituary (chuang).8* A 
multitude of forms have shot up like spear-points; diverse tributaries have 
joined the main stream. Yet they might be compared to musical instruments 
made of different materials—some of clay, some from gourds, yet all are to 
give pleasure to the ear; or to embroideries of different colors and designs: 
all are to delight the eye. This accounts for just about all that writers have 
written. 

When not busy with my duties as Heir Apparent,®* I have spent many idle 
days looking through the garden of letters or widely surveying the forest of 
literature, and always I have found my mind so diverted, my eye so stimu- 
lated, that hours have passed without fatigue. Since the Chou and the Han, 
far off in the distant past, dynasties have changed seven times and some 
thousands of years have elapsed. The names of famous writers and men of 
genius overflow the green bag,°* the scrolls of winged words and flowing 
brushes fill the yellow covers. If one does not leave aside the weeds and 


fu or sao (cf. the title Ch‘u tz‘u), or even “ poetry” generally. WH 45 actually has 
a category tz‘u, containing two disparate compositions: the “Autumn Wind” #k/a 
of the Han Emperor Wu and T‘ao Chiien’s “ Return” Bap Jee BE - The first is a 
“Ch‘u Song” and logically should be under “ yiieh-fu” or the subhead Ie atk of 
shih, along with Cuina K‘o’s and Han Kao Tsu’s songs. T‘ao Ch‘ien’s piece is simply 
a fu. The only entry here that is not a puzzle is hsii. There are nine Prefaces in WH 
45-46; the real question is why Hstao T‘ung associated hsii with the others. He put 
tz‘u and hsii together in WH 45. Perhaps the fact that half of his hsii are introductions 
to single poems led him to associate the terms. One is Shih Ch‘ung’s Ae (249- 
300) “Preface to the Song ‘Longing to Go Home’” JABBER. and this may 
account for the word yin in the list. 

°° B® and Bij are both epitaphs. They differ in that pei is inscribed on a flat stone, 
while chieh is cut on a stone column. There are no examples of chieh in WH; in ch. 
58-59 there are five specimens of pei, of which four are epitaphs and one by Wang 
Ch‘'e 4 (or Chin fH, d. 505) is an inscription commemorating the building of a 
temple. All consist of a prose introduction followed by a verse eulogy; see note 55. 

#1 ZE is represented in WH 59 by the entry ms, of which Jen Fang’s “ Grave 
Inscription for the Wife of Liu Hsien” is the sole example given. It is a eulogy in 
four-word meter with rhyme, and formally indistinguishable from sung or the rhymed 
section of pei. 

*2 tk is the same as 4THK in WH 60, which gives Jen Fang’s long biographical 
eulogy of Hstao Tzu-liang. The form differs from pei in that it is all in prose, omitting 
any versified eulogy. 

83 Byte: cf. Tso chuan (Min 2, Legge, 130): “ When the ruler goes abroad [the 
Heir Apparent] guards the capital; and if another be appointed to guard it, he 
attends upon [his father]. When he attends upon him, he is called ‘Soother of the 
Host’ #4‘; when he stays behind on guard, he is called ‘Inspector of the State’ 
& fj.” (Kao Pu-ying) 

ss PRM. a reference to Hsiin Hsii 2] Bh (d. 289), who devised the four 
bibliographic categories PG #6 to include all books, which he stored in green bags 
(Sui shu $2.4a-b) and tied with yellow cord. 
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select the flowers, it is impossible, even with the best intentions, to get 
through the half. 

Now the writings of the Duke of Chou and the works of Confucius are 
on a level with sun and moon, as mysterious as ghosts and spirits. They are 
the models of filial and respectful conduct, guides to the basic human relation- 
ships; how can they be subjected to pruning or cutting? 

The works of Chuang Tzu and Lao Tzu, of Kuan Tzu and Mencius, are 
devoted primarily to establishing a doctrine; they are not immediately con- 
cerned with literary values. In the present anthology they too have been 
omitted. 

When it comes to the excellent speeches of the sages and the straight- 
forward remonstrances of loyal ministers, the fine talk of the politicians and 
the acuity of the sophists,®® these are “ice melting ** and fountain leaping,** 
gold aspect and jade echo.” *®* They are what are referred to as “ sitting 
on Mt. Chii and debating beneath the Chi Gate.” *®® Chung-lien’s making 
Ch‘in’s army withdraw, I-chi’s getting Ch‘i to submit,®! the Marquis of 
Liu’s raising eight difficulties,®* the Marquis of Ch‘ii-ni’s proposing the six 


ss 4-1 Wit : a reference to Han-shih wai-chuan 7/5: “The superior man avoids 
the three points: he avoids the brush-point of the literary man; he avoids the spear- 
point of the military man; he avoids the tongue point of the sophist.” (J. R. Hicu- 
TowER, Han shih wai chuan 227). 

“* DK FF probably refers to Tao te ching 15: BAAHUAZIE “Yielding as ice 
as it starts to melt,” used to characterize the excellent officers of antiquity fz 
43-8. (Cuane Shao ) 

s* SRY. There should be a less recondite source for this than the line cited by 
Tsenc Chao: “Plans like a spring gushing” Z¢4n58YH (from the Grave Inscription 
for Ts‘ao Ch‘tian, 4-73 Afi 18.1a, Sao-yeh Shan-fang ed.). 

*s 4+ Ye probably alludes directly to Wana I’s preface to “Li sao” (Ch‘u 
tzu 1.52b, SPTK ed.): “The writings of Ch‘ii Yiian are truly far-reaching in their 
influence. . . . Of them it can be said that their aspect is of gold, their substance of 
jade, peerless in a hundred generations ” itz goes 4 Bi eSRPC (Cuanc Shao). 
The fe is perhaps contaminated by the similar (and here irrelevant) line from 
Mencius 5B/1: @3¢ IW 2%eRZ “The metal [bell] sounds and the jade [jingle] 
carries on.” 

5° L1 Shan’s commentary (WH 42.19a) quotes a lost work, Lu Lien-tzu i 
-f : “T*ten Pa, a sophist of Ch‘i, argued on Mt. Chii and debated beneath the Chi 
[-cheng Gate]. He defamed the Five Emperors and incriminated the Three Kings, 
in one day putting down a thousand opponents.” #$57 32675 Fl A EL. eM ii 
mee PF. Ht. FFE EF. HitARF A. (Caane Shao) 

°°Lu Chung-lien (Gites, Biographical Dictionary, No. 1408, abbreviated BD) 
dissuaded Chao from recognizing the ruler of Ch‘in as emperor (as advocated by the 
general Hsin Yiian-yen of Wei), and the report of his indictment of Cx‘tn led 
Ch‘in to withdraw its armies which were besieging Han-tan (Chan kuo ts‘e 20.5a). 

*' Tr I-chi persuaded Ch‘i to join with Liv Pang in the wars that led to the 
founding of the Han dynasty (Shih chi 97). 

*2Cyanc Liang, Marquis of Liu (BD 88), dissuaded Han Kao Tsu from re- 
establishing the Six Feudal States (as advocated by Li I-chi) by citing eight prece- 
dents and pointing out the differences in circumstances (Shih chi 55). 
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strategies:°* their accomplishments were famous in their own time and their 
speeches have been handed down for a thousand years. But most of them are 
found in the records or appear incidentally in the works of the philosophers 
and historians. Writings of this sort are also extremely numerous, and 
though they have been handed down in books, they differ from belles lettres, 
so that I have not chosen them for this anthology. 


As for histories and annals, they praise and blame right and wrong and 
discriminate between like and unlike. Clearly they are not the same as belles 
lettres. But their eulogies and essays concentrate verbal splendor, their 
prefaces and accounts are a succession of flowers of rhetoric; their matter 
derives from deep thought, and their purport places them among belles lettres. 
Hence I have included these with the other pieces. 


From the Chou House of long ago down to this Holy Dynasty, in all it 
makes thirty chapters. I have named it simply the Anthology. The following 
texts are arranged by genres. Since poetry and fu are not homogeneous, these 
are further divided into categories. Within each category the sequence is 
chronological. 


There are other points of interest in this Preface, but it is the 
list of literary forms which is central. This list is Hsiao T‘ung’s 
reply to the hypothetical question, “ What are the forms of litera- 
ture?” It is not an easy question to answer, because in any 
language the current labels are not all of the same order of 
abstraction, nor do they focus on the same criteria. Hsiao T‘ung’s 
list finds a place for thirty-eight terms, of which eleven are not 
represented by selections in the Anthology. On the other hand, 
ten of the thirty-seven categories in the Anthology have no cor- 
responding entry in this list, and two others (Nos. 18 and 19) 
must be paired against different terms. This strongly suggests 
that Hsiao T‘ung was not trying to give a complete list of all 
possible terms in his Preface. It also suggests that the terms there 
are not all of equal value, that some are merely fillers. This is 
borne out by the groupings, where eight symmetrical groups of 
four beats each are set down in an order which has no apparent 
significance itself and which is not followed by the contents of 
the Anthology.** 


°® Cn‘en P‘ing, Marquis of Ch’‘ii-ni (BD 240), became Chief Minister under Han 
Kao Tsu. According to Ssu-ma Ch‘ien (Shih chi 56.7a), the Six Strategies had been 
kept secret and he had no way of knowing what they were. However, BD gives a list 
of them. 

** The categories in the Anthology correspond to the following groups in the Preface 
(items are numbered in order of their appearance in each list): 
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When we look at the Anthology itself, we find anomalies of 
the same sort. The first four entries (fu, shih, sao, ch‘i) are no 
improvement over the first four in the Preface (fu, sao, shih, 
sung) , since sao surely goes with fu. Whether sung is associated 
with shih or with tsan (22 and 23), depends on which criterion 
is decisive, “historical” derivation or subject matter. The 
“Sevenses ” (ch‘i) as a literary form is an example of taking a 
word that appears in a title and using it as a generic term. There 
is little in the “form” itself to justify a separate classification 
from fu, since other fu that are presented within a framework of 
dialog (e. g., “ Tzu-hsii Shang-lin fu’) are not so distinguished. 

The miscellaneous official prose pieces which follow fall into 
three groups, 5 through 9, addressed from superior to inferior, 
10 through 15, from inferior to superior, and 16-17, between 
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equals, corresponding to three groups of four in the Preface (i1- 
14, 15-18, 19-22) . Differences here can easily be accounted for in 
terms of the requirement for symmetry, euphony, and rhyme in 
the Preface list. 

No such obvious explanation appears for the next two entries 
(18-19) in the Anthology. All are dialogs, and all are essays in 
self-justification. The only apparent difference is that the “ Reply 
to a Question ” attributed to Sune Yii is presented as an account 
of something that actually occurred, where in the others the 
writer sets up an imaginary interlocutor to whom he addresses his 
reply. It is significant that in the last WH example, Pan Ku 
refers specifically to the two earlier compositions of TuNG-FANG 
So and Yane Hsiung; as with the “ Sevenses ” the form is created 
by the writer’s awareness of a series of similar compositions which 
he consciously imitates. 

There is no reason for associating tz‘u and hsii (20-21) , except 
that they seem somehow to correspond to the enigmatic group 
(31-34) in the Preface. T2z‘u is actually no form at all; at least 
the two specimens in the Anthology have nothing in common 
except the term tz‘u in the title of each.*° Of the Prefaces it is 
interesting that no distinction is made between Prefaces written 
for a book by someone else (the first three are Prefaces to Classics, 
the Shih, Shu, and Ch‘un ch‘iu Tso chuan) and the introduction 
to one’s own poem.” 

Eulogy and Appreciation (22-23) belong together by: nature 
and manner (both are rhymed); it is here too that one would 
expect the Appreciations from the Histories (26), though they 
do partake of the nature of Essay, with which Hstao T‘ung puts 
them. 

The next four categories (24-27) could all have been subsumed 


°° The text of almost any verse composition can be introduced with the phrase 
AA. 

°° Five of the WH prefaces are to the author’s own composition. But note that 
while Huana-Fu Mi’s Preface to Tso Ssu’s “Three Capitals fu” appears with the 
Prefaces, Tso Ssu’s own Preface is given in WH 4, before the text of the fu, but still 
as a separate composition. This sort of difficulty is hardly the fault of either the 
categories or of the compiler, but is simply one of the occupational hazards of 
anthology making. 
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under the general heading “ Essays,” which is the only entry in 
the Preface list which corresponds to any of them. The need for 
separate headings for 25 and 26 is questionable, since one of the 
“ Essays from the Histories” is in fact the “ Appreciation ” ap- 
pended to a Han shu biography. On the other hand, making a 
separate category for the “ Bestowal of the Mandate” essays 
could be taken as a necessary gesture in the direction of legiti- 
macy; but then why is Pan Piao’s “ Essay on the Royal Man- 
date” (WH 52.1a) relegated to the Essays? 

The sententious maxims and exhortations going under the name 
of “ Strung Pearls ” finds no counterpart in the Preface list. They 
appropriately precede Warning (29) which the Preface pairs 
with Admonition (5-6). Inscription and Dirge (30-31) go 
together in both lists. Lament (32) follows reasonably enough, 
but in the Preface list it is just as reasonably associated with 
Condolence and Requiem (23-24). Epitaph, Necrology, and 
Obituary (33-35) make a logical group in both lists; it is after 
them that the Anthology puts Condolence and Requiem (36-37) , 
the final headings in the book. 

From this survey and comparison of the two lists it is apparent 
that Hstao Tung was aware of the problems involved in a system- 
atic arrangement of literary genres, though he did not arrive at 
any consistent solution. Later anthologists continued to reshuffle 
the terms, culminating in the thirteen classes of Yao Nai’s Ku- 
wen tz‘u lei-tsuan BRM,” a list as influential as that of the 
WH, though still far from ideal. 


*7See E. D. Epwarps, “A Classified Guide to the Thirteen Classes of Chinese 
Prose,” BSOAS 12 (1948) .770-88. 








SUR LE CULTE DE SAFANG SECEN ET DE SON 
BISAIEUL QUTUITAI SECEN CHEZ LES ORDOS 


ANTOINE MostTAERT 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Le culte qui a pour objet le célébre chroniqueur ordos et son 
bisaieul, le non moins fameux corestaurateur du bouddhisme en 
Mongolie, est pratiqué principalement par les nobles (tayiji) de 
la banniére d’Uiisin, dont un grand nombre sont leurs descendants. 
Il a un caractére public aussi bien que privé. Il se manifeste en 
effet par des sacrifices officiels annuels offerts sur leur sépulture 
et par des priéres dites en particulier. Les sacrifices officiels sont 
présidés par un fonctionnaire appelé jumw (ord. pzumu) et 
accompagnés de la récitation d’une priére sacrificatoire appelée 
6éig (ord. 6‘ts‘6k). C’est le jumu qui, a haute voix, lit la priére. 

Comme je I’ai dit dans Ordosica,’ l’endroit ot Sayang secen 
(1604-?) ? est enterré se trouve en Uiisin, non loin de la frontiére 
septentrionale, dans la contrée de Yeke bodong,* 4 proximité de 
la colline appelée Sasa-yin sili* Le voisinage immédiat de la 
tombe a été déclaré goriyul (ord. xoruil) “ endroit interdit”’, 
c’est-a-dire out il est défendu de chasser ou de cultiver la terre. 
La garde de la sépulture est confiée 4 quatre fonctionnaires qu’on 
nomme tayiyam (ord. t‘dgam~t'dgan). C’est la que chaque 
année, le 29 de la douzieme lune, le jasay d’Uiidin fait offrir un 
sacrifice et réciter un 6cig. En outre, dans la plaine de Baya Siber, 


* Bulletin No 9 of the Catholic University of Peking, November 1934, p. 67. 

* Tl est connu des gens du commun sous le nom de Sayang erke seéen qung. Les nobles 
Yappellent Erke seéen gan abu “ grand-pére gan, Erke seten”. Dans la littérature 
chinoise il est appelé “le petit geten (/)\ 4 f< siao tch’e tch’en), Sanang tayiji”. 
Pour l’origine de ce dernier nom, ef. Scripta Mongolica II, Part I, Introduction, p. 30. 

* Cf. la carte des sept banniéres des Ordos publiée dans Scripta Mong. II, Part I, 
Appendice. 

“Le Sasa-yin sili est une des bornes marquant la frontiére des banniéres d’Uiidin 
et de jasay. Cf. la carte des sept banniéres publi¢e dans Scripta Mong. II, Part I, 
Appendice, oi: il est appelé Sasa toloyai. 
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qui est contigué a celle de Yeke Siber* ot Sayang seGen et son 
bisaieul ont eu leur demeure, une féte, accompagnée de sacrifices 
et de la récitation d’un Géig, se célébre chaque année, le 16 de la 
cinquiéme lune, en l’honneur de ce que les Mongols appellent le 
“ siilde (ord. swlpe) d’Erke seéen qung tayiji ”, c’est-a-dire l’éten- 
dard habité par l’Ame de Sayang seéen, devenue “ génie pro- 


26 


tecteur ©. 

Qutuytai seten qung tayiji (1540-1586)" a eté inhumé sur la 
colline appelée Yeke ongyon “le grand Ongyon”.*® Cette colline 
est située dans la partie méridionale du territoire d’Uiisin, & une 
distance de huit 4 dix lieues au nord-ouest de la plaine de Yeke 
Siber, non loin de la lamaserie qui porte le nom de Sarligii swme 
(nom officiel: F'ayiqamsiytai egiile-tii siim-e “ Temple aux mer- 


® Les plaines de Bay-a siber et de Yeke siber sont situées dans la partie sud de la 
banniére d’UiiSin. Cf. la carte des sept banniéres dans Scripta Mong. Il, Part I, 
Appendice. 

* Cf. Scripta Mong. II, Part I, Intr., p. 29 et infra n. 37. 

7 C’est la, a cété de Qutuytai tayiji, le nom que, dans sa chronique, Sayang seten 
donne & son bisaieul. D’autres sources, de méme que les descendants de Qutuytai, 
désignent souvent ce dernier par le titre original tibétain qu'il a regu du dalai lama 
ou par la traduction mongole de ce titre (cf. infra, n. 48). Un manuscrit du Cayan 
teiike (“Histoire blanche”), de provenance inconnue et conservé 4 la Bibliothéque 
Nationale d’Ulan batur, le nomme Qutuytu éoyéas-un jiriiken dayiéing éeéen qung 
tayiji et Qutwytu éoyéas-un jiriiken dayan éeéen qung tayiji (C. Z Zamcarano, 
Mongol’skie letopisi XVII veka, p. 70, n. 1; §. Nacagdorz, “ Cagaan tiiiikh ”-iin tukhai 
kheden tig, Ulaanbaatar, 1956, p. 4), appellation, oi dayiéing éeéen et dayan éeéen 
sont des noms ou des titres de Qutuytai inconnus actuellement aux nobles d’Uiidin. 

Le biographe de Qutuytai, J27LAA K’iu Kiou-seu ( BARR RRISR Wan li ou 
koung lou {préface de 1612], édition du Wen tien ko de Pékin, 14, 165-177), l’appelle 
4) # GH Ts’ie tsin houang t’ai ki (Ceéen qong tayiji). 
ys * Pour le mot ongyon, cf. infra, n. 93. Outre le Yeke ongyon, il y a encore en 
Uii8in un Bay-a ongyon “petit Ongyon”. Ce dernier est une colline située & une 
trentaine de li 4 l’ouest du Yeke ongyon. Elle est marquée sur la carte des sept 
banniéres (Scripta Mong. II, Part I, Appendice) prés de la frontiére d’Otoy. 

Dans Tangutsko-tibetskaya okraina Kitaya i Central’naya Mongoliya, St Ptbg., 1893, 
vol. I, p. 180, G. N. Potanin (ou son informateur?) a confondu ces deux ongyon. 
L’ “ édifice ” dont parle Potanin s’élevait sur le Yeke ongyon, et, en 1910, année ou 
j'ai visité les deux ongyon, il n’en restait plus que quelques ruines. Quant aux “ quatre 
lions sculptés” mentionnés par le méme auteur (en réalité il s’agit de trois lions et 
de deux tigres de pierre) , ils se trouvent sur le Bay-a ongyon. 

Parmi les Mongols d’Uii3in certains prétendent que le Bay-a ongyon est l’endroit 
de sépulture de Batu méngke dayan qayan, ce qui est peu probable; d’autres disent 
qu’un jasay d’Uii3in y est enterré. 
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veilleux nuages ”; en chin. 4t3$5¥ Jouei iun seu). Ici aussi il est 
défendu de chasser ou de cultiver la terre. Chaque année, le 17 
de la quatriéme lune, les tayiji d’Uiisin y offrent un sacrifice ac- 
compagné de la récitation d’un écig. Ce dernier est celui qui a 
été publié dans Ordosica.® 

Pour quelqu’un qui connait l’histoire de Sayang seéen et de son 
bisaieul, pour autant que les sources, peu abondantes d’ailleurs, 
permettent de la retracer, il n’est pas surprenant que la légende 
se soit emparée d’eux. Celle-ci vit dans le folklore des Mongols 
d’Uiisin. Dans la légende, Sayang seéen s’appelle Erke se¢en qung 
tayiji, nom qui est le titre méme qu’il recut en 1634 de son su- 
zerain et ami Erinéen jinong.’® II est un chef militaire puissant 
qui, au moment de la conquéte mandchoue veut maintenir |’in- 
dépendance de la Mongolie et refuse de se soumettre au nouvel 
empire. I] est trahi par ses six fils et exécuté par ordre du sou- 
verain mandchou." Le nom que la légende donne a Qutuytai 
seten qung tayiji est Seéen noyan “le sage noyan ”. C’est 1a aussi 
l’unique titre sous lequel il est invoqué dans la priére publiée ci- 
apres.” Ignorant le fait que le dalai lama bSod-nams rgya-mtsho 
avait assuré que Qutuyai seéen était une incarnation de Bimbisara, 
roi de Magadha,” la légende en fait une incarnation du Jambhala 


* Pp. 57-58. 

1° Schmidt, p. 282, 18-14. Pour la signification de ce titre, cf. Scripta Mongolica II, 
Part I, Introduction, p. 22. 

"Cf. Ordosica, Sanang Setien dans la légende, pp. 67-72. Cette légende est en 
contradiction avec une autre qui, pour expliquer la présence du tombeau de Sayang 
seten sur la frontiére septentrionale de la banniére, prétend qu'il est mort 4 la guerre 
(Scripta Mong. II, Part I, Intr., p. 28.) 

2Si l'on se rappelle que son biographe chinois l’appelle “Ceten (= seten) gong 
tayiji” (cf. supra, n. 7), il faut en conclure qu’il est bien probable que seéen noyan/ 
seéen qung tayiji a été le nom sous lequel de son vivant Qutuytai était communément 
connu, non seulement des Mongols, mais aussi des fonctionnaires chinois de la frontiére 
sino-mongole. Quoique 4 cette époque seéen “sage” fit une qualification assez com- 
mune, il semble bien que, dans Qutuytai seten qung tayiji, c’est sa qualité de seéen 
qui a le plus frappé ses contemporains. Nous en trouvons un écho chez Sayang seéen, 
qui met a la bouche de la mére de Bodi alay qayan les paroles suivantes: Nom tarni 
quu-a tayiji-yin kébegiin Qutuytai seéen tayiji kemekii énggeregsen-i kégejii trege- 
edui-yi wytuju medekii seéen kememii “On dit que le nommé Qutuytai seven tayiji, 
fils de Nom tarni quu-a tayiji, est sage au point de connaitre le passé et le futur 
(m.& m.: “au point de connaitre, en le poursuivant, ce qui est passé et, en allant 
& sa rencontre, ce qui n’est pas encore arrivé”)” (Schmidt, p. 198, 10-11). 

** Cf. infra, n. 48. 
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jaune,” dieu tibétain de la richesse. La légende attribue aussi a 
Qutuytai seéen un grand nombre d’actions merveilleuses qui, sou- 
vent sous une forme énigmatique, sont en partie mentionnées dans 
la méme priére dont ci-aprés on lira le texte. 

Dans la légende l’inhumation de Sayang seéen présente une 
certaine analogie avec celle de Qutuytai secen. Avant de mourir 
Sayang se¢en ordonne a ses fils de l’enterrer aprés avoir entouré 
son cadavre de racines de roseaux. A Pékin un devin avertit 
l’empereur que des “ événements importants ” sont sur le point de 
se produire chez les Ordos (=Sayang seéen, |’ennemi des Mand- 
choux, va ressusciter). Un lama se présente, se faisant fort de 
réduire la menace a néant. S’étant rendu chez les Ordos, il 
persuade aux fils de Sayang seéen de déterrer le cadavre de leur 
pére et de l’inhumer 4 nouveau aprés l’avoir entouré des feuilles 
d’un exemplaire du Kanjur écrit a l’encre d’or. Le résultat de ce 
sacrilége fut que Sayang seéen ne ressuscita point et que les 
Ordos depuis lors naissent stupides et n’ont pas de bonheur.” 

Relativement a l’inhumation de Qutuytai seéen la légende rap- 
porte que, bien que ce dernier eit recommandé d’entourer son 
cadavre de paille de millet des oiseaux (qonoy, ord. xonok) , un 
lama tibétain envieux, craignant que I’illustre défunt ne se réin- 
carnat, ordonna d’enterrer le cadavre en |’entourant des planch- 
ettes (sambara) servant de couverture aux volumes d’un ex- 
emplaire du Kanjur, et elle ajoute que, par suite de cette pro- 
fanation, il n’y a pas eu de qubilyan (“incarnation”) de 
Qutuytai seéen.”® 


*La méme légende a été recueillie par Potanin (op. cit., p. 130), qui toutefois 
n’a pas identifié le “ Sambolen khubil’gan Seten-noion ” (= ord. pzambalaé xuwilgan, 
< 


vew , 


se‘t7 nojon). Ajoutons ici que chez Potanin (loc. cit.), “le 7 de la quatritme lune’ 
est une erreur pour “le 17 de la quatriéme lune”. Cf. supra. 

L’épouse de Qutuytai seten s’appelle chez Sayang seten Toryan jula seen qatun 
“la sage dame Lampe de soie” (Schmidt, p. 248,5). La tradition orale ordos la 
nomme Seéen qatun “la sage dame” tout court (Cf. Potanin, op. cit., p. 180). Seéen 
qatun est aussi le nom que lui donne la priére publiée ci-aprés, laquelle ajoute qu’elle 
était Pincarnation d’une dakini. 

Dans sa notice biographique par K’iu Kiou-seu (op. cit., 14, 178-179), elle est 
désignée par le nom de HJ##:YLT Ts’ie tsin pi ki (= Ceven beyiji “la sage prin- 
cesse”). Elle a survécu & son mari. Le biographe ne donne pas I’année de sa mort. 

*® Cf. Ordosica, pp. 67-72. 

*° Cf. ce que dit Potanin, op. cit., p. 180; Vnutri bugra, po narodnomu predaniyu, 
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Une des caractéristiques du culte rendu a Sayang seen et a 
son bisaieul est que, dans les dég lus a l'occasion du sacrifice 
solennel qui est offert chaque année devant leur sépulture et dans 
les priéres accompagnant certaines offrandes et dites en particu- 
lier, ainsi que dans celles récitées lors de l’aspersion estivale du 
koumys (mo. julay, ord. pzulak) , la ot est mentionné le nom de 
l’un, celui de l’autre l’est aussi, le nom de Qutuytai secen précé- 
dant invariablement celui de Sayang seéen. I] n’y a donc en 
réalité qu’un seul culte dans lequel tous les deux ont été englobés. 
‘Une autre caractéristique est que leur culte est associé a celui de 
Cinggis. En effet, dans les priéres récitées publiquement en leur 
honneur, le nom de Cinggis, ancétre commun de tous les nobles 
ordos, précéde toujours le leur, de telle fagon que le culte qui leur 
est rendu a l’air d’étre un prolongement et un complément de 
celui dont on honore le grand empereur."” 

D’autre part il arrive que, dans des priéres et sacrifices en 
lhonneur de Cinggis qayan, Qutuytai seéen et Sayang seéen ont 
aussi leur part: Ainsi, dans |’évocation-suggestion qu’on lit au 
commencement d’un petit manuscrit d’origine ordos dont le titre 
est Cinggis qayan-u 66g takil iiiledkiii yosun iiiles tiirgen-ne 
biitiiyci (= biitiigéi) kemegdekii orosibai “ [Livre] qui s’appelle 
Maniere de faire la priére et l’offrande 4 Cinggis qayan et [moyen] 
par lequel les affaires réussissent promptement ”,’® Cinggis n’ap- 
parait pas seul avec sa suite (ndkér), mais il est accompagné de 
Qutuytai seéen et de Sayang seéen. Ces deux derniers se tiennent 


zalozeny kosti Setéen noiona i kniga GandZur-TandZur [“A l’intérieur de la butte, 
d’aprés la tradition populaire, sont déposés les ossements de Seéen noion et le livre 
Gandzur-Tandzur ”’). 

Je rappellerai au lecteur que, dans sa chronique, Sayang seéen dit que son bisaieul 
avait promis au dalai lama bSod-nams rgya-mtsho de faire copier & l’encre d’or et 
d’argent un exemplaire du Kanjur (Erdeni-yin tobéi, dans E. Haenisch, Eine Urga- 
Handschrift des mongolischen Geschichtswerks von Secen Sagang (alias Sanang Secen), 
p. 77; Scripta Mong. II, Part I, Intr., p. 70), promesse & laquelle indubitablement il 
n’a pas manqué. Ce fait n’est peut-étre pas étranger 4 la formation de la légende 
concernant l’inhumation de Qutuytai seven et celle de son arriére-petit-fils. 

*7 Cf. lééig publié dans Ordosica (p. 57), ainsi que infra le Sayang erke secin qung-un 
sudur. 

**Le colophon dit que le texte de cet opuscule a été composé & la demande du 
tayiji Todoi (= Todai), tusalayéi de la banniére d’Uii3in, par un lama, dont le nom 
manque dans le manuscrit. 
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debout encadrant la figure principale formée par Cinggis, et tous 
les trois sont décrits en détail sous des traits et avec des attributs 
rappelant ceux des divinités lamaiques.” 


1° Voici le texte de cette évocation-suggestion [J’ai, dans la transcription, corrigé 
plusieurs fautes d’orthographe du mss.]: .. . Cinggis qayan-u bey-e-yin éngge ulayan 
nigen niyur. qoyar motor-tai tégérig ulayan yurban nidiin-luy-a tegiisiigsen gilbeliigsen. 
gar-a saqal kiged kémiisketei. soyuy-a-ban irjayiysan. barayun motor-iyar ulayan 
jidan-i dalayiyad. jegiin-ni januqui-yin motor selte jiriiken-ii tus-tur salm-a-yi bariysan. 
usnir-i arun-dur gejige giiriiged. terigiin-diir kiris-iin yeke duuly-a-yi joyoylaysan. 
noyuyan toryan-u Gegejibéi kiged. kemerlig toryan-u yeke némorge-yi unjiyulun 
joyoylaysan, barayun élmei qumin jegiin-i jigikiii-yin bayidal-iyar. yyal-un némééig 
badaraysan-u dumda oroSibai. Tegiin-ii nékér-tiir tngri mangyus naiman ayimay-un 
ciyulyan éaylasi iigei kiged. barayun emiin-e éoyéas-un jiriiken Qutuytai secin qung 
tayiji kiged. jegiin emiin-e Sayang erke seéin qung tayiji qoyayula-yin (le texte porte 
fautivement yurbayula-yin) bey-e-nii éngge ulayan. kémiiske bitegiiii. sagal noyuyan 
iijeskiilengtei biiged. barayun-a nom-un bey-e-yin Saril-iyar dugiiriigsen korlo-yi 
jobsiyerkit ergigiiliiged. jegiin-e jirywyan iisiig toyalaqui éayan Sil-iin erike-yi jiriiken-ii 
tus bariysan. tngri-yin toryan-u qubéad kiged. barayun-a bars-un sayaday kiged. 
jegiin-e irbis-iin qorumsa (= mo. qorumsay-a) -yi jegiigsen. qoyar kél tegsi joysoysan- 
iyar. yal kei iiimeéigsen-ii dumda orosibai. erkem nékér biigiide-yin oroi-dur éayan om. 
qoyolai-dur ulayan a. jiriiken-diir kike qung. kiged barim iisiig-iyer belgetii bolbai 
“|. . la couleur du corps de Cinggis qayan est rouge; il a un visage et deux mains; il 
est pourvu de trois yeux rouges circulaires; il a un aspect étincelant; il a une barbe 
et des sourcils jaunes; il montre ses dents canines; de sa main droite il léve une lance 
rouge; sa gauche, tout en faisant “le mudrd de la menace” (scr. tarjani mudra) tient 
un lasso vis 4 vis de son coeur; on lui a tressé les cheveux en natte lui pendant 
dans le dos; sur sa téte il porte un grand casque en turquoise; il est vétu d’un couvre- 
poitrine en soie verte et d’un grand manteau en soie a fleurs de diverses couleurs lequel 
il porte pendant bas; le pied droit ramené et le gauche en position avancée (m. a m.: 
“ étendue”), il s’est installé au milieu du flamboiement d’un halo de feu. Parmi ses 
compagnons il y a les tengri et l’assemblée des huit classes de mangyus (“ démons qui se 
nourrissent de chair humaine,” scr. raksasa, tib. srin-po); ils sont innombrables et, au 
sud-ouest [se trouve] Coyéas-un jiriiken Qutuytai seten qung tayiji et, au sud-est 
Sayang erke seten qung tayiji; la couleur du corps de tous les deux est rouge; les [deux] 
sourcils se rejoignent; la barbe est verte et belle; dans la [main] droite ils font tourner 
de gauche 4 droite un moulin a priéres plein de “ reliques du dharmakaya”; dans la 
gauche et vis 4 vis de leur coeur, ils tiennent un rosaire [4 grains] de verre blanc, sur 
lequel on récite (m. & m.: “ compte”) les “six lettres” (= om ma-ni pad-me him); 
leurs vétements sont de soie des tengri; au [cdté] droit ils portent un carquois en [peau 
de] tigre et au [cdté] gauche un fourreau d’are en [peau de] léopard; se tenant debout, 
les deux pieds sur le méme alignement, ils se sont installés au milieu du tourbillonne- 
ment d’un vent igné. Sur le sommet de la téte de chacun de leurs nobles compagnons il 
y aun om (om) blanc, sur leur gorge il y a un @ (ah) rouge, sur leur coeur il y a un 
qung (him) bleu et ils sont marqués de la syllabe barim (bhrim)”. 

[Dans Oracles and Demons of Tibet. The Cult and Iconography of the Tibetan 
Protective Deities, pp. 242-248, M. René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz dit que, parmi les 
divinités gardiennes locales auxquelles les Mongols et les Tibétains habitant les 
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Notons aussi que, dans les priéres dites en l’"honneur de Qutuytai 
seéen et de Sayang seéen, les divinités lamaiques leur sont tou- 
jours associées. Cf. les deux textes publiés ci-aprés, surtout le 
premier, ow l’on lit les noms d’un certain nombre de ces divinités, 
lesquelles sont invitées 4 venir a l’endroit du sacrifice et a recevoir 
une part des offrandes. 


* * 


Dans les pages qui suivent je publie deux petits manuscrits qui 
m’ont été envoyés * en 1936 par le tayiji Tobéindorji, dont en 
1934 j’avais recu la visite & Pékin. Il descendait de Qutuytai 
seéen qung tayiji par le deuxiéme fils de ce dernier Sidadai secen 
cégekiir ** et était originaire de la partie sud de la banniere 
d’Uiizin.2? Le premier de ces deux manuscrits a pour titre Sayang 
erke secin qung-un sudur “Siitra de Sayang erke seéen qung 
[tayiji]”. Il a la forme d’un livre chinois et compte 11 pages, non 
numérotées, de 6 lignes chacune, excepté la derniére, qui n’en 
compte que 4. Le texte en est écrit au pinceau, sur papier chinois. 
L’écriture en est bien lisible. Format: 13.5 x 23 centim. 

Le “Siitra de Sayang erke seen qung” contient une priére 
qui présente beaucoup d’analogie avec |’6¢ig qui est récité chaque 
année devant la sépulture de Qutuytai seéen. Elle pourrait donc 


provinces situées autour du K6éke-nuur rendent un culte, on trouve la forme deéifiée 
de Cinggis, lequel on appelle en tibétain Jing gir rgyal po (“le roi Cinggis”). 

Si l’on compare le texte mongol dont je viens de donner la traduction francaise avec 
la traduction anglaise de l’introduction du texte tibetain qui, d’aprés M. de Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz (loc. cit.), se lit & l’occasion de la cérémonie en l’honneur de Cinggis et 
qu’il a pris & un ouvrage imprimé dont, p. 599, no. 161, il cite le titre, l’on voit que ce 
texte est une traduction pour ainsi dire littérale de l’opuscule mongol Cinggis qayan-u 
6é6g takil iiiledkiit yosun iiiles tiirgen-ne biitiiyéi composé & la demande du tusalayéi 
Todoi de la banniére d’UiiSin. D’aprés cette traduction de M. de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, 
dans le texte tibétain les deux princes ordos, compagnons de Cinggis, sont appelés gZugs 
can snying po ho thog thai si chen hum (hung) tha% ji et Sa ghan er khe hong si 
can tha’i ji, c’est-a-dire gZugs-can snin-po (= mo. éoyéas-un jiriiken. Cf. infra. n. 48) 
Qutuytai seéen qung tayiji et Sayang erke seéen qung tayiji.] 

*° Malheureusement sans note ni lettre explicatives. 

** Cf. Schmidt, p. 220,5. Les tables généalogiques du JLARIR LE Pe lou foung siu 
(éd. du Wen tien ko, Pékin), p. 39, l’appellent 772 | eH Cheu ta ta t’ai ki 
(= Sidada tayiji). Cf. H. Serruys, Pei-lou fong-sou, MS, X {19465], p. 170. 

** Cf. Scripta Mong. II, Part I, Intr. p. 29, n. 64. 
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étre, soit la priére lue le 29 de la douziéme lune sur la tombe de 
Sayang seéen, soit, ce qui me semble plus probable, l’6¢éig qui 
se récite le 16 de la cinquiéme lune en l’honneur de son siilde. Le 
tayiji Tobéindorji demeurait en effet dans la plaine de Tsuda, 


non loin de celle de Baya Siber, ott se célébre chaque année la 
féte en l’honneur du “ siilde d’Erke seéen qung tayiji.” 

Le colophon, qui occupe la derniére page du petit manuscrit, 
nous apprend que le Sayang erke secin qung-un sudur a été com- 
posé a la demande d’un noble appelé Baljur,”* par un lama qui se 
nomme Lubjangéoyiray (tib. bLo-bzan ¢éhos-grags). Ce dernier 
n’est autre que le lama qui a aidé l’auteur du Subud erike a 
composer sa chronique en 1835.** Le colophon ne donne pas la 
date de la composition du Sitra de Sayang erke seéen qung; mais, 
comme, en 1835, Lubjangéoyiray n’avait pas encore recu le titre 
de Gorji (tib. éhos-rje) qu’il porte dans le présent colophon, il est 
manifeste que l’opuscule a été composé aprés cette date. 

Evidemment, la composition du présent “ siitra ” n’a pas mar- 
qué la naissance du culte de Sayang secen. Celui-ci existait déja 
depuis longtemps. Ce que Baljur tayiji a demandé 4 Lubjang- 
coyiray de faire doit avoir été de composer un nouvel 6éig, en 
remplacement d’un autre dont le vocabulaire et le style avaient 
vieilli et ne répondaient plus a ce que les lettrés de son temps con- 
sidéraient comme admissible. 

Voici une bréve analyse du contenu du Sayang erke seéin qung- 
un sudur. 


I. Indications concernant ce qu’il faut faire comme préparation 
a loffrande (pp. 1-2, 1). 
II. Priére (pp. 2, 2-10, 6). 

1. Invitation a venir a l’endroit du sacrifice, adressée aux 
“lamas de l’origine ”, aux divinités tutélaires . . . au Siilde tengri, 
a Cinggis, Qutuytai seéen, Sayang seéen, etc. (pp. 2,2-4,2) . 

2. Présentation de l’offrande (pp. 4,5-8,5) . 

8. Diverses demandes. Souhaits, bénédictions (pp. 8,6-10,6). 


** Cf. infra, n. 70. 
** Cf. infra, n. 69. 
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III. Colophon (p. 11). 


Le deuxieéme manuscrit porte le titre de Ongyon-u sang takily-a 
orosiba “ Offrande de l’encens et sacrifice 4 l’Ongyon”. Il a la 
forme oblongue d’un siitra bouddhique. Le texte en a été écrit au 
pinceau, sur papier chinois. L’écriture en est moderne. Il compte 
9 feuillets (18 pages) . Le titre occupe le recto du premier feuillet. 
La pagination, qui est en mongol (nige, goyar, etc.) , commence, 
en méme temps que le texte, au verso du feuillet 1. Chaque page 
du texte compte 14 lignes, excepté la derniére, qui n’en a que 8. 
Aux f. lv et 2v quelques mots sautés par le copiste ont été ajoutés 
par lui entre les lignes. 

Un birya (Cf. N. Poppe, Grammar of Written Mongolian, p. 
28, §86) est mis non seulement au début du texte (f. lv), mais 
aussi au commencement de la premiére ligne de chaque recto, 
excepté aux f. 8r et 9r. 

Le manuscrit n’a pas de colophon. 

Les mots sayin buyan delgere “ Puissent les bons mérites se 
répandre! ”, qui se lisent, f. 9v, aprés ceux qui terminent la priere, 
constituent un souhait du copiste. 

Format: 10 x 24 centim. 

Le contenu de l’Ongyon-u sang takily-a peut étre résumé 
comme suit. 


I. Formules magiques (dharani). Evocation-suggestion par 
laquelle l’officiant se représente mentalement ]’image du Jambhala 
jaune, dieu de la richesse, et invitation & venir, adressée en méme 
temps aux burqan des trois temps et a leur suite (1v-2r, 11) . 


II. Présentation des offrandes 4 Seéen noyan (= Qutuytai 
secen) , incarnation du Jambhala jaune, 4 Seéen qatun, l’épouse 
de Qutuytai et aux serviteurs attachés 4 la personne de Seéen 
noyan (2r,12-2v,9) . 

III. Priére: louanges de Seéen noyan et demandes lui adressées 
(2v,10-9r,8) . 

IV. Bénédictions (9r,8-9v,8). Souhait du copiste. 


*°Tl existe aussi une priére en tibétain en l’honneur de Sayang seten. On |’appelle 
Erke seéen qung-un dorob. Je n’ai pu m’en procurer une copie. 
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Si l’on compare |’6éig qui se récite lors du sacrifice annuel offert 
devant la sépulture de Qutuytai seéen et qui a été publié dans 
Ordosica, avec l’Ongyon-u sang takily-a, il est manifeste que le 
premier texte représente la version officielle du culte, tandis que 
le second nous en donne la version populaire. En effet l’6cig 
ignore les actions merveilleuses que l’Ongyon-u sang takily-a 
attribue 4 Qutuytai se¢en. Dans |’6éig nulle mention n’est faite 
de l’épouse de Qutuytai et ce dernier y est désigné par le titre de 
gZugs-Can shin-po qu’il recut du dalai lama, quand celui-ci lui eut 
déclaré qu’il était l’incarnation d’un ancien roi de l’Inde (Cf. 
infra n. 48). Dans l’Ongyon-u sang takily-a, l’épouse de Qutuytai 
(Cf. supra, n. 14) est mentionnée immédiatement aprés son mari. 
Elle y est appelée Seéen gatun, c’est-a-dire du nom que lui donne 
encore a présent la tradition orale ordos, et elle y est dite étre 
incarnation d’une dakini, mot employé ici au sens populaire de 
“ déesse””. Qutuytai secen n’y a d’autre nom que Secen noyan, 
qui est celui sous lequel il a toujours été connu du peuple, et il y 
est une incarnation d’un dieu de la richesse. 

Autre différence importante entre |’6¢ig officiel et l’?Ongyon-u 
sang takily-a: dans le premier l’albatu irgen “peuple sujet” de 
Qutuytai secen est passé sous silence, tandis que, dans le second, 
on demande des faveurs aussi bien pour le “ peuple sujet ” que 
pour les descendants de Seéen noyan. C’est d’ailleurs, non seule- 
ment au nom des nobles, ses descendants, mais aussi, et méme 
surtout, en celui de l’albatu irgen que se fait l’offrande. 

A noter aussi que l’Ongyon-u sang takily-a, au contraire de 
l’6éig, ne fait pas mention de Sayang seéen. Faut-il voir dans 
ce fait une preuve que ce texte—ou plutét ce qui en a été la ré- 
daction primitive—date d’une époque ou le culte de Sayang seéen 
n’avait pas encore commencé a étre pratiqué? Quoi qu’il en soit, 
le présent texte a une saveur antique qui-le rend plus intéressant 
que ]’dcig officiel. 

L’Ongyon-u sang takily-a ne semble pas avoir été modernisé 
beaucoup, comme en témoigne l’emploi des formes -m bile (f. 4v) 
et -nam/-nem bile (f. 3v, etc.) , ainsi que la présence dans ce texte 
du terme désbiiri-yin Gereg (f. 7r) et du mot ediin (écrit ed iin) 
“ces” (f. 8v). 
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J’ignore par quelles personnes et en quelles circonstances l’Ong- 
yon-u sang takily-a est habituellement récité. 

La langue du Sayang erke secin qung-un sudur et de l’Ongyon-u 
sang takily-a n’est pas partout facile 4 comprendre, comme l|’est 
d’ailleurs celle de certains écrits similaires appartenant 4 la lit- 
térature populaire.*® En outre on y remarque par-ci par-la des 
irrégularités au point de vue grammaire. Il y a aussi des répé- 
titions dues & la négligence des copistes. 


* 


TextEs 27 
Manuscrit A 
Transcription 


Sayang erke se¢in qung-un *® sudur: 
[1] Turban ¢ugqay degedii ba. ilangyui-a boyda sutu Cinggis qayan ndokér 
selte-diir sang takil ergikiii anu: 


2° Cf. ce que dit M. Poppe a propos de la langue des yal sudur (“Feuersitras ” 
oder “ Feuerbiicher”) dans Zum Feuerkultus bei den Mongolen (Asia Major, 1925, 
p. 180). 

*7Le Sayang erke secin qung-un sudur (=mss. A) et l’Ongyon-u sang takily-a 
(= mss. B) présentent un certain nombre de particularités orthographiques. Plusieurs 
d’entre elles reflétent la prononciation ordos. P. ex.: seéin, ejin, badqulji-, jiyay-a, 
jidker, pour seéen, ejen, badqulja-, jayay-a, jedker; yeriinki, olji, élmi, erkem, pour 
yeriingkei, dljei, élmei, erkin (erkim). 

D’autres particularités sont p. ex. les suivantes: 

Le s suivi d’un 7 est écrit tantdt s, tantét §. 

Jarligéilan (A, 8) joyoglan (A, 8), bariyun, jigeyin (B,1v), buly-a, uuyuqu (B, 2v), 
subuyud (B, Sr), iiris (B, 5rv, etc.), biy-e (B, 6v), éereg (B,7r, etc.) sont des graphies 
incorrectes pour jarliyéilan, joyoylan, barayun, jigin, bulay-a, wyuqu, sibayud, iires, 
bey-e, éerig. 

Oéég, 6é- (B, Sr, etc.) sont des formes dialectales pour ééig, Géi-. 

Notons aussi l’emploi assez fréquent du suff. de l’accusatif -yi (que les Ordos lisent 
toujours -ig) au lieu de -i, p. ex. takil-yi, sang-yi (A, 1), pour takil-i, sang-i. 

A remarquer les suffixes du génitif -nu, du datif-locatif -na et de l’accusatif -ni, apres 
un mot se terminant en n. Ce redoublement n’a rien & voir avec la prononciation 
vivante. Dans cette derniére cette gémination de -n n’existe pas. 

Delekei-nii (A, 4, etc.) est pour delekei-yin. 

Le suffixe du génitif -yin est presque toujours écrit -in, qui est simplement une 
altération graphique de -yin. 

Dans les mss. ordos les suffixes -iyar (-iyer), -iyan (-iyen) sont écrits et lus -eyer, 
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Namo giiru Egiindiir. ejin siilde tngri ba. sutu boyda Cinggis qayan noékér 
selte-diir sang-un takil-yi ergiikiii-diir sang-yi yeriingkeyilen sayitur talbiyad. 

Om 4 him 
[2] kemen yurbanta-bar ”° adislan iiiledéii eyin kemen tigiilegdekiii. 

Gie °° Nom-un tib-iin ariluysan ordu qarsi-etegen 

Ijayur-un blam-a idam qamuy burqan éiyulyan. 

Bodisadu Sirawaga baradagabud selte-yi. 

Ene ediir sang-un oro[n] ende urin jalamui. 


-eyen. Dans la transcription des deux textes publiés ci-aprés je n’ai pas tenu compte 
de cette derniére particularité. 

Quant a la ponctuation, comme c’est souvent le cas dans les écrits mongols, ici aussi 
les points ont été placés trés arbitrairement. 

*° Qung, abréviation pour qung tayiji. Le titre de qung tayiji remonte au chinois 
BRK houang t’ai tzeu “héritier présomptif, prince impérial” (Cf. Pelliot, Notes 
sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold, TP, XXVII [1930], p. 44; P. Pelliot et 
L. Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis khan, pp. 150-151). Sayang seten et 
son bisaieul Qutuytai seten sont les seuls qung tayiji dont les Mongols de la banniére 
d’Uiisin aient gardé souvenir. En en parlant et en les mentionnant dans leurs écrits, 
ils leur donnent souvent le titre abrégé de qung (ord. xuy), sans ajouter le mot tayiji, 
et parfois ils écrivent méme qung noyan, d’ou il faut conclure qu’ils ignorent le sens 
primitif du mot. 

Vu son origine, le mot gung devrait proprement étre transcit gong et prononcé xoy. 
Cf. ’phags-pa yoy t‘ay viv, rendant le chinois &e)q houang t’ai heou “ mére de 
l’empereur régnant ” (N. Poppe, Kvadratnaya pis’mennost’, p. 159b). Voir aussi F. W. 
Cleaves, The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1385 (HJAS, 18[1950], p. 107, n. 19). 
Cette prononciation est encore attestée vers la fin des Ming. Ainsi, dans la Pe lou 
foung siu, le Wan li ou koung lou et d’autres ouvrages de la méme époque, les 
différents auteurs écrivent REE houang t‘ai ki, transcription qui veut rendre une 
prononciation mongole gong tayiji. Je transcris toutefois qung tayiji, parce qu’a 
présent la prononciation la plus commune est avec la voyelle u. Cf. ord. xuy (A. 
Mostaert, Dict. ord. p. 369b), kalm. xuy (G. J. Ramstedt, Kalm. Wérterb., p. 197a), 
khal. xuy ~ xoy (B. Ya. Vladimircov, Sravnitel’naya grammatika, p. $00). 

Bien “que la prononciation xuy soit moderne, elle date déja d’assez loin. En effet, 
le texte mandchou du Manju-yin iinen mayad qauli écrit p. ex. Ebugedei héng 
(= xung) taiji (VI, 48v). De méme la version mandchoue de I’Erdeni-yin tobéi 
rend réguliérement le mot par héng (= xung). Cf. E. Haenisch, Monggo han sai 
da sekiyen, Die Mandschufassung von Secen Sagang’s mongolischer Geschichte, passim. 

*° Turbanta-bar “ trois fois”. Pour ce nom de nombre réitératif muni d’un suffixe 
de l’instrumental, cf. ediir-iin nigente-ber takin didabasu ebedéin iigei eregiil engke-ber 
jiryaju ... “si l’on est capable de sacrifier une fois le jour, jouissant du bonheur, 
sans maladies, en bonne santé et en paix...” (Boyda ejin-nii siilde-yin sang “ Offrande 
de l’encens au siilde du saint seigneur ” [mss. inédit ordos]). 

*° Gie. Ce mot, qui se lit souvent dans les priéres sacrificatoires et s’écrit aussi gii, 
giy-e, etc. (Kowalewski, p. 2489a, donne les formes gei et gii), est l’interjection 
tibétaine kye “Oh! holla! in calling to somebody; in solemnly addressing a person or 
an auditory” (H. A. Jischke, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 7b). En récitant 
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Bayatud ba raginas-ud nom-yi tedkiin sakiyéi. 

[3] Ilangyui-a siilde tngri nokér-liige selte ba. 

Boyda sutu Cinggis qayan qatud kiged kébegiid. 

Tadayadu dotoyadu jarligéilan dayayéi. tiisimed ba 

Sugjaningbo qayan-tan-nu qubilyan. Qutuytai se¢in qung ba. 

Sayang erke seéin qung. tayiji nuyud bayatur-un erkem 
manglai-tan-ni.*+ 

Ene ediir sang-un oron [4] ende urin jalamui. 


Basa busu ibegegéi eltii tabun tngri. 

Dayisun tngri luus-un gad ba. oron ejid biigiide. 
Delekei-nii ejid kiged nékér selte nuyud-yi. 
Ene ediir sang-un oron ende urin jalamui. 

Gie Sang takil ma&i sayitur beleddiigsen deger-e. 
Badarangyui yal-un ¢oyéa badaraysan dotor-a. 
[5] Aréa kiiji eldeb jiiil-iin sayin-nu iiniir-ten-ni. 
Tiilekiii-diir badquljiysan utayan-nu Coyéa-bar. 
Blam-a idam burqad-nar-yi ariyulan takimui. 
Bodisadu Sirawaga-yi ariyulan takimui. 

Raginas ba sakiyulsu-yi ariyulan takimui. 


la priére on remplace ce mot par I’interjection interpellative mongole pia (Dict. ord., 
p. 176a). Dans les écrits ordos cette derniére est écrite je ou j-e: J-e qan kébegiin 
éinu qayan ejin eéige-in yeke dalaly-a-yi dalalunam. J-e qayan ejin gan kébegiin- 
degen kiindii yeke soyurqal-yi soyurqatuyai “Hé! Ton fils royal fait la cérémonie 
du grand dalaly-a [“rite pour appeler le bonheur ”] de [son] pére le seigneur gayan. 
Hé! puisse le seigneur qgayan accorder 4 son fils royal une importante et grande 
faveur!” (Boyda-in iriigel-iin yamu yosu jang iiile-in debter “Livre des fonctions, 
rites et cérémonies des ‘souhaits de bonheur’ du saint” [Rituel d’Ejen qoriy-a, mss. 
inéd., 9b-10a)) . 

Gie (Giy-e, etc.) a pu d’autant plus facilement étre remplacé par I’interjection 
interpellative mongole pia que “The Mongol pronunciation of Tibetan is based on 
the East Tibetan dialect (Khams) with the characteristic treatment of velars as 
palatals” (G. N. Roerich, Tibetan Loan-words in Mongolian, dans Liebenthal Fest- 
schrift, Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. V, Nos 3-4, p. 4 du tirage & part). D’ailleurs gie 
est parfois écrit ji-e. 

*1 Sugjaningbo qayan-tan “le roi Sugjaningbo”, tayiji nuyud bayatur-un erkem 
manglai-tan “les éminents premiers (m.& m.: “ fronts”) parmi les tayiji et les 
braves”. Pour Sugjaningbo, voir plus loin, n. 48. 

La particule enclitique -tan s’emploie ici par respect. Cf. G. J. Ramstedt, Einfithrung 
in die altaische Sprachwissenschaft, II, Formenlehre, p. 56. Pour un autre exemple de 
cet emploi, cf. N. Poppe, Opisanie mongol’skikh “samanskikh” rukopisei Instituta 
vostokovedeniya, dans Zapiski Inst. Vostokoved. Akad. Nauk, 1, p. 178: Xatan 
bayatur jangjun giing noyan-tan ekilen xan xaraéu Sara xara . . . “ commengant par 
le noyan commandant en chef, giing Qatan Bayatur, les princes et les gens du commun, 
le clergé et les laiques . . .”. Cf. aussi infra, n. 76. 

Pour l’usage de I’enclitique -tan en ordos, voir A. Mostaert, Textes oraux ordos, 
p. xxiv; Dict. ord., p. 644b. 
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Siilde tngri nékér selte-yi ariyulan takimui. 


[6] Boyda sutu Cinggis qan-i ariyulan takimui. 
Qatud kiged kébegiid-yi ariyulan takimui. 
Tadar dotor tiisimed-yi ariyulan takimui. 
Sugjaningbo seéin qung-yi ariyulan takimui. 
Qutuytai setin qung-yi ariyulan takimui. 
Sayang erke se¢in qung-yi ariyulan takimui. 


[7] Eltii tabun tngri-yi ariyulan takimui. 
Dayisun tngri nékédler-yi ** ariyulan takimui. 
Luus-un gad ba oron tngri-yi ariyulan takimui. 
Delekei-nii ejid-iid-yi ariyulan takimui. 


Gie Blam-a idam terigiiten. yurban Cuqay degedii. 
Siilde tngri selte kiged. boyda sutu Cinggis qan. 
[8] Qatud kiged kébegiid ba. yadar dotor tiisimed 
Qutuytai secin qung ba. Sayang erke setin qung. 
Eltii tabun tngri ba. dayisun tngri luus-un qad. 
Oron tngri delekei-nii ejid nékér selte-ber. 

Ene metii ayuu yeke sang-un takil joyogla. 


Aqui iiyes bida biirin nékGr selte yeriingk{eli-in 
[9] Ebedéin ba ada ¢idker amur bolyan jokiy-a. 
Nasun buyan ijayur-yi delgegiiliin jokiy-a. 
Turban oron-ni erke-degen quriyalyan jokiy-a. 
Qoortan dayisun biigiide-yi nomoyodqan jokiy-a. 
Dérben jiig ba dérben jobkis ali jiig-tiir odbatu. 
jam-un sayad ¢idker-iid-yi qoéorli iigei arilyan. 
[10] Man-nu ali sanaysan ber sedkeléilen biitiijii: 
Amur 6lj[e]i iirgiiljide delgerekii boltuyai: 


Amuyulang yarqu-in oron burqan SaSin badaran. 
AGi tegiis blam-a-narun élmfe]i ma&i batudéu. 
Amitan ber arban nom-tu yabudal-yi edleged. 
Ayuu yeke bodi sedkel tegiilder-tii boltuyai. 
[11] Sang-un takil egiini yurban téuqay degedii-yi oroi-dur Sitiigéi. siisiig 
tegiilder tayiji Baljur ber ene metii nigen keregtei kemen duradduysan-dur 
Siingleyiba. Corji bariramba Lubjangéoyiray nayirayulbai 


Traduction 
Siitra de Sayang erke secen qung [tayiji] 


[1] [Maniére] d’offrir ]’encens ** et le sacrifice aux trois rares éminents ** et 


** Nékédler-yi. Le suff. -yi est celui de l’accusatif. Pour -ler, cf. le suff. du comitatif 
-laren (4éren) dans la déclinaison tant réfléchie que non réfléchie ordos (A. Mostaert, 
Textes oraux ordos, pp. XXXVII, XL). 

** Sang takil ergii- “offrir l’encens et le sacrifice”. Le mot sang “ offrande de 
Yencens” (<tib. bsaris, bsan) s’écrit aussi bsang, ubsang, ub-sang, ubasang. Selon 
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spécialement au saint et bienheureux Cinggis qayan, ensemble avec [ses] 
compagnons. ' 

Hommage au Maitre! ** Concernant ceci:** Quand on offre l’offrande de 
l’encens au seigneur le Siilde tengri *? et au bienheureux et saint Cinggis qayan 


la définition qu’en donnent les Mongols, un sang est une “cérémonie purificatoire ” 
(arilyaqu-yin yosulal). On V’appelle aussi sang-un takil “ offrande du sang ”. 

En dialecte ordos l’offrande de l’encens se dit say ou usay. On dit aussi say sdl*xé 
ou say sér*xé, mot-couple dont j’ignore la signification du second terme (Dict. ord., 
p. 559b). 

Le sang consiste essentiellement en une offrande (on brile des batonnets de bois 
odoriférant, des branches de juniperus chinensis [aréa], etc.) accompagnée d’une priére. 

Les Mongols ont un grand nombre de sang. Cf. N. Poppe, Opisanie mongol’skikh 
“ gamanskikh” rukopisei, A. Mostaert, Note sur le culte du Vieillard blanc chez les 
Ordos, dans Studia Altaica pp. 108-117. 

** Furban éugqay degedii (ou degediis) “les trois rares éminents” (tib. dkon-méhog 
gsum), c’est-a-dire Burqan, Nom, Bursang quwaray “ Bouddha, la doctrine de Bouddha 
(dharma), la communauté des moines (samgha)”’. 

Dans le Boyda ejin-ii sang (mss. ord. inédit, Cf. N. Poppe, Opisanie, p. 174), les 
“trois rares éminents” s’appellent tangsuy yurban degediis “les merveilleux trois 
éminents ”. 

Les “ trois rares éminents ” sont plus connus sous le nom de urban erdeni “ les trois 
joyaux” (scr. triratna) . 

Autres appellations: éugay yurban erdeni “les rares trois joyaux”, iinen -yurban 
erdeni “les vrais trois joyaux”, erkim yurban erdenis” les suprémes trois joyaux ”. 

*5 Namo giiru (<scr.) “Hommage au Maitre!”. Cf. la formule sanscrite Namo 
Buddhaya “ Homage to the Buddha!” (G. N. Roerich, The Blue Annals, Part One, 
pp. 1-2). Giiru < scr. guru “ maitre, précepteur ”. 

*° Egiin (tegiin) -diir “ concernant ceci (cela)” est une expression qui se lit fréquem- 
ment au début d’un ouvrage. Par elle l’auteur annonce qu’il commencera 4 traiter en 
détail le sujet qu’il a énoncé précédemment en termes généraux, soit immédiatement 
aprés l’invocation, soit simplement dans le titre de son livre. 

Ici il faut comprendre: “concernant cette offrande de l’encens et ce sacrifice”. 

°? Siilde “bonheur, prospérité, bénédiction; génie protecteur; étendard, enseigne 
militaire (twy) dans lesquels réside un génie protecteur”. Cf. D. Banzarov, Cernaya 
vera ili gamanstvo u mongolov, dans Dorzi Banzarov, Sobranie soéinenti, Akad. Nauk, 
Moskva, 1955, pp. 79-81, ainsi que, ibid., pp. 274-275, la note 120 de M. G. N. 
Rumyancev sur les étendards-siilde. 

Ajoutons quelques mots sur les étendards-siilde vénérés chez les Ordos et dont le 
culte constitue un des multiples aspects de celui de Cinggis. Les principaux des 
étendards-siilde ordos sont le gar-a siilde (“ siilde noir), le éayan siilde (“ siilde blanc ’’) 
et l’alay siilde (“ siilde bigarré”’). Le qar-a siilde est conservé & un endroit situé sur 
le territoire de la banniére de Wang (cf. infra). L’alay siilde est en Otoy, & proximité 
des lamaseries Nangsu-yin dugan et Malud-un dugan. Quant au éayan siilde, j’ignore 
sur le territoire de quelle banniére il se trouve. 

Chez les Ordos un étendard-siilde est essentiellement constitué par un mat de bois 
dressé au milieu d’un enclos (mo. goriy-a, ord. xord) et surmonté d’une tige de fer, 
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ensemble avec ses compagnons, ayant offert l’encens d’une maniére sous tous 


qu’on appelle gina “lance” (mo. jida). A l’endroit oi est implantée la tige de fer, 
le mat est entouré d’une grosse touffe composée de nombreuses cordelettes en crin 
noir qu’on prétend étre pris au toupet d’étalons noirs, ou bais 4 criniére et queue 
noires. Cette touffe s’appelle cui*xuil “toupet ” (mo. kekiil, kiikiil) ou naBDza (< tib. 
na-bza) “habits d’un personnage de marque” (Cf. Altan tobéi I, dans Cadig, p. 47 
[C. R. Bawden, The Mongol Chronicle Aitan Tobéi, p. 60): keger ajiryan-i cinu kiikiil- 
iyer giiriijii _kigsen tuy siilde Gnu “ton siilde-tendard fait en tressant le toupet de 
tes étalons bais & queue et criniére noires ”; Erdeni-yin tobéi, dans E. Haenisch, Eine 
Urga-Handschrift, p. 41; keger ajary-a-yin kekiil-iyer kigsen siilde cinu “ton siilde fait 
du toupet d’étalons bais 4 queue et criniére noires ”.) 

Pour cette description d’un siilde, cf. la photographie du Qar-a siilde-yin qoriy-a, qui 
se voit dans la deuxiéme édition du Cinggis qayan-u éadig, parue & Pékin en 1929 
sous le titre de Boyda Cinggis qayan-u éadig, ainsi que dans le Yiiwen ulus-un teiike, 
T et le PELE eo UU I tchou Moung kou iuen liou. 

Comme le montre cette photographie du Qar-a siilde-yin qoriy-a, autour du siilde 
se dressent quatre imitations en petit format du méme siilde. Ces imitations—dont la 
hampe toutefois ne se termine pas en pointe de lance—s’appellent eléi siilde “ siilde 
ambassadeurs”’. La raison pour laquelle on leur donne ce nom est que, chaque année 
du dragon (lux jil), c’est-a-dire chaque treizieme année, ces quatre petits siilde sont 
portés processionnellement, chacun par un groupe différent de Dargad, & travers les 
sept banniéres ordos, a l’effet de les laisser vénérer par les populations auprés desquelles 
ils représentent & cette occasion le véritable gar-a siilde, par lequel ils sont censés 
avoir été envoyés (Cf. A. Mostaert, Dict. ord., p. 148a). 

Sur la carte de la banniére de Wang publiée par M. Walther Heissig dans les MS 
(vol. IX [1944], pp. 128-178), le Qar-a siilde-yin qoriy-a est marqué non loin du Ulayan 
miéren siim-e et est figuré par un enclos carré dans lequel se dresse un mat en forme 
de lance et entouré d’une grosse houppe. 

A propos du éayan siilde vénéré par les Ordos, faisons observer qu’un éayan tuy 
“ étendard blanc” (cf. le yesiin kéltii éaya’an twy “ étendard blanc 4 neuf ‘ pieds’” 
de Cinggis, Hist. secr., § 202) était encore vénéré en 1913 chez les Qalqa du nord- 
ouest (Cf. B. Ya. Vladimircov, Le régime social des Mongols, p. 187, n. 4, et la 
note susmentionnée de M. Rumyancev). Le dicton ordos nama Goltt t3‘agaa t‘ua 


orosit Gapaart'u wan “Vétendard blanc & huit ‘ pieds’ est en Russie” pourrait avoir 
son origine dans le culte de |’étendard blanc chez les Qalqa du nord-ouest. 

Des trois principaux siilde ordos, ce sont le siilde noir et le siilde blanc—surtout 
le premier—qui sont les plus renommés. D’aprés les quatre rituels ordos de |’aspersion 
annuelle du koumys fait de lait de jument (julay) dont je posséde un manuscrit, & 
cette solennité le qar-a siilde et le éayan siilde sont honorés d’aspersions, tandis que 
Valay siilde n’en recoit pas et n’est pas méme mentionné. 

Il existe aussi des priéres aux siilde. Cf. N. Poppe, Opisanie, pp. 171-173. 

Pour le culte des étendards-siilde chez les Ordos voir aussi G. N. Potanin, Tangutsko- 
tibetskaya okraina, vol. I, p. 180; Owen Lattimore, Mongol Journeys, pp. 52-53; 
G. N. Rumyancev dans Dorzi Banzarov, Sobranie soéinenii, p. 278, note 112; A. 
Mostaert, Textes oraux ordos, pp. $33-334 (Le siilde dont il est question ici est l’alay 
sillde); #258 HBL Souei Moung tsi iao, pp. 147-148. 
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les rapports parfaite, bénissant a trois reprises [2] en disant Om ah him,°* il 
faut dire comme suit. 

Hé! Invitant les “lamas de l’origine ”,°® les divinités tutélaires,*° l’assemblée 
de tous les burqan, ensemble avec les bodhisattva,*! les srdvaka et les pratye- 
kabuddha,*? je les prie de venir aujourd’hui de leurs saints palais ** des 
“ contrées de la religion ”,‘* ici & l’endroit de [l’offrande de] l’encens. 





J’ai dit dans les Scripta Mongolica II, Part I, Intr., p. 29, que les Mongols de la 
banniére d’UiiSin vénérent un siilde de Sayang seven. Ce siilde, contrairement aux 
trois principaux siilde, se termine en trident (ord. sésurm < tib. rtse-gsum). Si, comme 
je le soupconne, la priére publiée ici est l’ééig qui est récité en ’honneur de ce siilde 
& Voccasion de la cérémonie célébrée chaque année le 16 de la cinquiéme lune, il est 
bien probable que |’Ejin siilde tngri de la priére est le siilde de Saryang seten. 

Avant de terminer cette note faisons observer que le mot siilde se présente au XIII* 
siecle sous la forme siilder dans l’Histoire secréte, ou il a le sens de “ Gliickszeichen, 
Wiirde, Majestat ” (E. Haenisch, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an, p. 187). 
[Pour l’alternance zéro ~ -r dans siilde ~ siilder, cf. mo. degtii “terrasse” en regard 
de Hist. secr., § 247, degtiir id.; Iuen cheu, 100, 2r (Po na pen), tindii “ charrette pour 
le transport et la conservation du koumys” (Cf. Pelliot-Hambis, Histoire des cam- 
pagnes, p. 181) en regard de iindiir (dans RaSid-ad-din [Pelliot-Hambis, loc. cit.]) id. 
Pour ce dernier mot, cf. boro-undur “the milk-wine cart” (employé & l’occasion des 
cérémonies en Vvhonneur de Cinggis, & Ejen qoriy-a), dans O. Lattimore, Mongol 
Journeys, p. 42; ord. Boro urnpuir “ seau dans lequel, a l’occasion de l’aspersion estivale 
du koumys, on verse le lait de jument pour le faire surir” (A. Mostaert, Dict. ord., 
p. 80b-81a) .] 

55 Le texte écrit om @ him. Pour cette formule magique (dharani, ord. t‘arni), cf. 
F. D. Lessing, Yung Ho Kung: An Iconography of the Lamaist Cathedral in 
Peking, p. 144; Miscellaneous Lamaist Notes, I, Notes on the Thanksgiving Offering, 
CAJ, II [1956], p. 66. En dialecte ordos elle est um a xun (Dict. ord., p. 732a) . 

*° Tjayur-un blam-a, m.a m.: “lamas de V’origine”. On trouve fréquemment le 
mot ijayur “ origine” associé au mot iindiisiin “racine” et formant ainsi l’expression 
ijayur (ba) tindiisiin-ii blam-a-nar m. & m.: “lamas de V’origine et de la racine”. 
Ainsi, dans un rituel manuscrit du julay, on lit: Qoyaduyar ilayuysan boyda blam-a 
Jungkaba terigiiten ijayur ba iindiisiin-ii blam-a-dur siin~ii erkem degeji-yi ~yurba 
yisii ergiimiit “ Aux ‘lamas de l’origine et de la racine’ ayant @ leur téte le deuxiéme 
vainqueur, le saint lama Tson-kha-pa, nous offrons vingt sept (m. & m.: 3x9) 
fois les excellentes prémices du lait” (Julay-un saéuli takil ergiikiii yosun siin-ii 
qurim kemekiii orosiba, f. Sr) . 

“°Idam<tib. yi-dam “divinité tutélaire”. Cf. A. Griinwedel, Mythologie du 
Buddhisme, p. 96 et suiv. 

*" Le texte écrit bodisadu (<< scr. bodhisattva “ qui est en voie de devenir Bouddha ”). 

“? Sravaka, pratyekabuddha, deux termes sanscrits. Le texte écrit respectivement 
sirawaga et baradagabud. Quant a sravaka, le sens en est: “a (Buddhist) disciple; 
in Mahayana texts regularly used of followers of the Hinayana” (F. Edgerton, 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, vol. II, Dictionary, p. 535a) . 

Le terme pratyekabuddha désigne “a Buddha for himself alone who has won 
enlightenment but lives in solitude and does not reveal his knowledge to the world; 


id 5] 
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Invitant Jes “ valeureux ”,*® les rakini,*® les gardiens protecteurs de la 
religion,‘? [8] tout spécialement le Siilde tengri ensemble avec [ses] com- 
pagnons, le saint et bienheureux Cinggis qayan, [ses] épouses et fils et [ses] 
dignitaires extérieurs et intérieurs qui le suivent selon [ses] ordres, Qutuytai 
seten qung [tayiji], incarnation du roi gZugs-éan sfin-po,** Sayang erke se¢en 
qung [tayiji]*® et les éminents premiers parmi les tayiji et les braves, je les 
prie de venir aujourd’hui ici 4 l’endroit de [l’offrande de] l’encens. 


[4] Invitant aussi les autres protecteurs: les cing tengri pacifiques,®° les 


in Mahayana texts often mentioned with ésravakas (followers of Hinayana) and 
bodhisattvas (Mahayanists), between the two” (Edgerton, op. cit., p. $79a). Chez 
Kowalewski (p. 1265b), au lieu de la forme baradagabud, on lit bradigabud et l’équiva- 
lent mongol y est donné comme étant Gber-iyen burqan “bouddha pour lui-méme” 
(m.& m.: “ bouddha [se tenant] 4 part”). 

Dans le Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un tayilbur, les termes qui nous occupent sont 
écrits respectivement sirawag et biratikabud (F. W. Cleaves, HJAS 17 [1954], pp. 49; 
111, n. 218, 214). 

“8 Arilwysan ordu qarsi “saints palais”, m.& m.: “ palais devenus purs”. 

“4 Nom-un tib “la contrée (m.a m.: “le continent ”) de la religion ”. Cf. Kowalewski, 
p. 28b, nom-un ayar “ contrée ou la religion s’est répandue ”. 

“® Bayatud “les valeureux, les braves”. De méme que dans le présent ddig, dans 
les rituels du julay et les sang, les bayatud sont fréquemment associés aux raginas. 
Pour ce mot, cf. n. 46. 

Dans le panthéon chamanique mongol on compte aussi un Bayatur tngri. Cf. D. 
Banzarov, op. cit., p. 77, et la note 111 de M. Rumyancev dans le méme ouvrage. 
Voir aussi N. Poppe, Opisanie, pp. 155, 158 et suiv. 

“° Le texte a raginas, pl. mongol de ragina < scr. rakini “ name of a Tantra goddess ” 
(Sir Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1899, p. 871c). Dans 
le présent texte ragina est synonyme de dagina (ord. pagina) < scr. dakini, nom d’un 
groupe de divinités féminines (tib. mkha’-’gro; mo. oytaryui-dur yabuyéi “ qui marche 
a travers les airs”). Cf. R. Bleichsteiner, L’église jaune, pp. 158-159. 

Pour dakini ~ rakini, cf. Kowalewski, p. 1656b et kalm. dagni ~ aragni (Ramstedt, 
Kalm. Worterb., p. 82a). 

*" Nom-yi tedkiin sakiyéi “les gardiens protecteurs de la religion”. Ce sont ceux 
que, dans d’autres textes, on appelle nom-un sakiyulsun “ protecteurs de la religion ” 
scr. dharmapéla, tib. éhos-skyon. Cf. A. Griinwedel, op. cit., p. 160). 

** pZugs-tan sfiin-po (mo. éoyéas-un jiriiken “coeur des agrégations”) est le nom 
que les sources tibétaines donnent a Bimbisara, roi de Magadha, converti par Sakyamuni 
(G. N. Roerich, The Blue Annals, I, p. 20). Le titre de gZugs-éan sitin-po/éoyéas-un 
jiriiken fut donné & Qutuytai seten qung tayiji par le dalai lama bSod-nams rgya- 
mtsho en 1578, quand ce dernier lui eut déclaré qu’il était une incarnation du roi de 
Magadha. Cf. Erdeni-yin tobéi dans E. Haenisch, Eine Urga-Handschrift, pp. 75, 77; 
A. Mostaert, Ordosica, p. 60. 

Le texte écrit Sugjaningbo. 

“° Pour le titre de Erke seéen qung tayiji cf. supra et n. 10. 

*°Jiignore si les eltii tabun tngri “les cing tengri pacifiques” ont quelque chose 
a voir avec les ibegeg¢i tabun tngri “les cing tengri protecteurs” souvent mentionnés 


‘ 
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dayisun tengri,®+ les rois des naga *? et tous les maitres des lieux,®* ainsi que 
les maitres de la terre 5+ ensemble avec [leurs] compagnons, je les prie de 
venir aujourd’hui ici & l’endroit de [l’offrande de] l’encens. 

Hé! Par la fumée °* qui s’éléve en tourbillonnant au moment oi, aprés °° 
avoir trés excellemment préparé l’encens et le sacrifice, je brile dans le flam- 
boiement d’un feu 5? flambant, [5] de l’aréa,5* des batonnets odoriférants et 
diverses espéces de [substances] possédant le parfum de bonnes choses, faisant 
le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux lamas, aux divinités tutélaires et aux 
burgan. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux bodhisattva et aux srdvaka. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux rakini et aux protecteurs. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie au Siilde tengri et & ses compagnons. 

[6] Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie au saint et bienheureux Cinggis 
qayan. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie & [ses] épouses et fils. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux dignitaires extérieurs et in- 
térieurs. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie 4 gZugs-Can silin-po seen qung 
[tayiji]. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie 4 Qutuytai secen qung [tayiji]. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie & Sayang erke seten qung [tayiji]. 

[7] Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux cinq tengri pacifiques. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux dayisun tengri et [leurs] com- 


pagnons.°® 


dans les priéres (Cf. N. Poppe, Opisanie, p. 167) et dont on lit aussi le nom dans 
les rituels des julay: Ibegegci tabun tngri-de tus tus diigiireng yisii sacun ergiinem 
“ Aux cing tengri protecteurs, 4 chacun d’eux séparément, nous offrons neuf fois une 
pleine aspersion ” (Julay-un saculi, etc., f. 9r). 

*! Dayisun tngri “les dieux guerriers”. On les appelle aussi dayiéin tngri. Pour 
ces derniers, cf. D. Banzarov, op. cit., p. 77, G. N. Rumyancev, ibid., p. 273, note 112. 
Dans le méme rituel Julay-un saculi, etc. déja mentionné, nous lisons (f. 9r) que les 
“dieux guerriers” forment neuf ayimay (“groupes”): yisiin ayimay dayisun tngri. 

°? Tuus-un gad “les rois des naga (tib. klu)”. Cf. A. Griinwedel, op. cit., pp. 192-193. 

** Oron ejid “les maitres des lieux” (tib. sa-bdag). Cf. Jischke, op. cit., p. 569b; 
R. A. Stein, L’épopée tibétaine de Gesar, p. 388. Les “ maitres des lieux” s’appellent 
aussi orod-un ejed. Un autre nom est oron tngri ou orod-un tngri-ner “les tengri 
des lieux ”. 

°* Delekei-nii ejid “les maitres de la terre”. Pour le terme Delekei-yin ejen, cf. 
D. Banzarov, op. cit., p. 66, G. N. Rumyancey, ibid., p. 268, n. 80. 

°° Utayan-nu éoyéa-bar “ par la fumée”, m. & m.: “ par la masse de fumée ”. 

°° Deger-e m.a m.: “sur, outre ”. 

*" Tal-un éoyéa “feu”, m.a m. “ masse de feu”. 

°° Aréa Juniperus chinensis L. Dans toutes les cérémonies purificatoires on brile des 
brindilles d’aréa. 

** Dayisun tngri nékédler-yi ariyulan takimui “Faisant le rite de purification, je 
sacrifie aux dayisun tengri et [leurs] compagnons ”. Cf. jayun amta biiriddiigsen idegen- 
nii degeji. siin-nii amta tegiisiigsen rasiyan-nu sim-e-ber. Suutu boyda Cinggis qayan 
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Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux rois des naga et aux tengri 
des lieux. 

Faisant le rite de purification, je sacrifie aux maitres de la terre. 

Hé! [Vous] qui avez & votre téte les Lamas et les divinités tutélaires, trois 
rares éminents, ensemble avec le Siilde tengri; saint et bienheureux Cinggis 
qan, [8] [ses] épouses et fils, [ses] dignitaires extérieurs et intérieurs; Qutuytai 
seten qung [tayiji] et Sayang erke seten qung [tayiji]; cinq tengri pacifiques, 
dayisun tengri, rois des naga, tengri des lieux, maitres de la terre, ensemble 
avec [vos] compagnons, [vous tous] jouissez °° de l’offrande de l’encens, dont les 
proportions sont 4 ce point vastement grandes. 

Dans le temps présent, de nous tous, ainsi que de nos compagnons dans 
leur généralité, [9] apaisez les maladies, les ada ** et les cidkiir.®? 

Prolongez [la durée de notre] vie ** et [de notre] famille. 

Faites en sorte que nous soumettions les “trois mondes”* & notre 
puissance. 

Domptez tous les pernicieux ennemis. 

Dans quelque direction que nous allions, que ce soit dans celle [d’un] des 
quatre points cardinaux, ou dans celle [d’un] des quatre points intermédiaires, 

Faites disparaitre,®* sans qu'il en subsiste aucun, les retards et obstacles ° 
du chemin. 

[10] Puisse quoi que nous souhaitions s’accomplir selon nos désirs, 

Et la paix et le bonheur continuellement se répandre! 

La source ®7 de la félicité que sont les burqan et la religion prospérant, les 


nékédleri takimui. “Par les prémices d’aliments ot les cent saveurs sont réunies au 
complet et par le suc du rasayana (“breuvage d’immortalité”) ot le goat du lait est 
présent en perfection, je sacrifie au bienheureux et saint Cinggis qayan et & ses com- 
pagnons” (Boyda ejin-nii sang orosiba [mss. ord.]). 

°° Le mss. écrit joyoglan (a lire joyoylan), qui est une faute manifeste pour joyoyla, 
impératif de joyoyla- (< *juyayla-. Cf. N. Poppe, The groups *uya and *iige in Mongol 
languages, Studia Orient., XIV [1950]). Ce verbe est un mot du style élevé signifiant 
“manger ou boire, jouir de, se servir de, etc.” (Dict. ord., p. 207a; G. J. Ramstedt, 
Kalm. Worterb., p. 477a). 

** Ada “ mauvais esprit ”. 

*? Cidker, pour éidkiir “ démon ”. 

°° Nasun buyan, m.im.: “ vie-bonne oeuvre”, mot couple signifiant “vie”. Cf. 
ord. nasu Bujan id. (Dict. ord., p. 92b). Delgegiil-, m.& m.: “ faire étendre ”. 

** Furban oron “les trois mondes”. Tib. khams-gsum, scr. tridhatu. Jaschke (op. 
cit., p. 89b) traduit et explique le terme tibétain comme suit: “the three worlds acc. 
to Buddhistic speculation, viz. the earth with the six heavens of the gods, as the 
“region of desire’... ; above this is the ‘region of form’... , and ultimately follows 
the ‘region of formlessness’”. Monier-Williams, op. cit., 458c-459a, rend tridhatu 
par “the triple world ”. 

** Arilgan m.a m. “ faisant disparaitre ”. 

°* Sayad éidker pour sayad jedker “ retards et obstacles”. Cf. onéa sayad jedker-i 
arilyayéi ljei qutuy orosituyai “que le bonheur qui fait disparaitre les extraordinaires 
retards et obstacles s’établisse [ici]! (Undiisiin bsang, vers la fin; mss. inédit). 

** Farqu-yin oron “ source, origine ”. 
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pieds des lamas parfaits en bienfaisance s’affermissant, puissent aussi les étres 
vivants, ayant joui des dix oeuvres de religion, acquérir la perfection (m. & m.: 
“ devenir des possédant la perfection”) d’un vastement grand esprit tendant 
& l’illumination! ® 

[11] Le Siingleyiba éorji bariramba Lubjangéoyiray *® a composé ceci, qui 


®8 Rodi sedkel (= bodi [bodhi) sedkil) “‘ esprit tendant & l’illumination ”, Tib. byan- 
sems (Jaschke, op. cit., p. 375a). 

*° Le lama, auteur du présent texte et qui se nomme ici siingleyiba éorji bariramba 
Lubjangéoyiray, est le méme personnage que, dans le colophon de sa chronique Subud 
erike, d’aprés le mss. ordos que j’en posséde, Génédgjab appelle blam-a Ssiingleba 
baranramba Sumadi darm-a girdi et par lequel il dit s’étre fait aider dans la composition 
de son ouvrage. En effet le nom tibétain bLo-bzan éhos-grags “bon entendement— 
renommée de la religion” (Jischke, op. cit., pp. $85b, 168a, 75b), qui en mongol a 
pris la forme Lubjangéoyiray (ord. Lubsan ts‘o6rok) , est la traduction du nom sanscrit 
Sumati dharmakirti “good mind—glory of the law” (Monier-Williams, op. cit., pp. 
1280b, 510c), écrit et lu par les Mongols Sumadi darm-a girdi. 

Les titres Singleyiba et bariramba, dont se désigne Lubjangtoyiray et qui dans 
W. Heissig, Marginalien zur Ordos-Chronik Subud Erike (1835), ZDMG, B.100, H.2 
[1950], p. 605, ont été pris pour deux noms de lama, ont, comme on vient de le voir, 
dans le mss. ordos la forme de siingleba et baranramba. J’ignore laquelle de ces formes 
est la correcte. 

Siingleyiba/iiingleba. Je n’ai pu trouver la forme exacte du mot en tibétain. Quant 
& sa signification, d’aprés une communication du Dilowa qutuytu (par |’intermédiaire 
de M. Urgunge Onon), il désigne un examinateur de la faculté (tib. grwa-tshan, ord. 
rasay) de philosophie. 

Pour le titre bariramba/baranramba, cf. les noms en -ramba (<tib. rams-pa) qui 
désignent des personnes ayant obtenu le grade de docteur dans une faculté, tels que 
ord. Diiramba, Ltaramba ~ t‘Gramba (Dict. ord., pp. 168b, 444b, 647b). Voir aussi 
dJaschke, op. cit., p. 525a, s.v. rams, Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, 
p. 186, n. 1; p. 187. 

Corji < tib. éhos-rje “ titre de lama” (Cf. Waddell, op. cit., pp. 186-187). En 1835, 
au moment ot Génédgjab achevait sa chronique, Lubjangéoyiray n’avait pas encore 
recu ce titre. 

[Je profite de l’occasion pour corriger une erreur dans I’introduction aux Scripta 
Mongolica II, p. 38, n. 82 (la méme erreur se lit dans Marginalien zur Ordos-Chronik 
Subud Erike, p. 604). Le tayiji Géntégjab, auteur du Subud erike, n’était pas ministre 
de la banniére de Jasay, mais de celle d’Uii3in. Le prince qui dans le colophon (cité 
ici d’aprés le mss. rapporté de chez les Ordos) est appelé Ordus yeke juu-yin éiyulyan- 
nu jasay qosiyun-nu beyise Badaraqu “ Badaraqu, jasay et qosiyun-u beyise de la 
confédération de Yeke juu des Ordos” et dont Génédgjab était le tusalayéi, était le 
jasay de la banniére d’Uii3in. C’est ce que nous apprend un document inédit, daté 
de 1905 et dont je posséde une copie, ot on lit: Urida Badarayultu téré-yin dérbediiger 
on-du uridu tusiyal-un éiyulyan-u terigiin Uiisin beyise aysan Badaraqu .. . “ Pré- 
cédemment, en la quatriéme année de Badarayultu téré (1878), feu Badaraqu, ancien 
premier grand chef de la confédération et beyise d’Uii3in . . .”. 

M. L. S. Putkovskii, dans Sobranie mongol’skikh rukopisei i ksilografov Instituta 
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est [une priére du] sacrifice de l’encens, le tayiji Baljur™ & la dévotion 
parfaite, qui vénére les trois rares éminents sur le sommet de sa téte, le [lui] 
ayant suggéré, disant qu’une telle [priére] était nécessaire. 


Manuscript B 
Transcription 


[Ir] Ongyon-u sang takily-a oroSiba. 
[lv] Om ah him: om 

bajar (=vajra) amrita kufidali™ 
ha-na ha-na him 

phat : om svabhaba- 

Suddhah sarba dharmah 

svabhaba suddho ’ham 7? 


Qoyosun kii boltuyai : qoyosun-u ayar-ata Ja iisiig-ece boluysan Sar-a 78 
Jambala nigen niyur qoyar motor-tu barayun-na erdeni bariysan jegiin-degen 
erdeni-tii quluyan-a-yi bariysan bariyun kél-iyen jigeyin [2r] jegiin kél-iyen 
quriyan jayiduysan : badma saran-u deger-e sayuysan yurban oron-u iisiig- 
iyer yurban éay-un burqad nékér selte biigiide-yi urin jalaju iregiiliiged : nigen 
gsan-dur éaylasi iigei Samandabadari-in takil-dur adali bolqu boltuyai: 


Om ahim * 
Sar-a Jambala-in qubilyan seéin noyan: 
Dagini-in [2v] qubilyan secin qatun 
Ediir-iin Ginu Sdljei-dii sarayin éinu sayin-du 
Cai uuyuqu ayay-a-yi Cinu bariyéi. 
Cabéil ** éilayun egiide-yi ¢inu negegti 


vostokovedeniya Akademii Nauk SSSR (Uéenye Zapiski Instit. vostok., tom IX, pp. 
90-127) dit correctement, p. 111, que l’auteur du Subud erike est “ GonéogdzZab tusalakéi 
de la banniére d’Usin des Ordos ”.] 

7Le tayiji Baljur est probablement celui qui, plus tard, devint tusalayéi de sa 
banniére (Uii3in) et grand chef en second (ded darwy-a) de la confédération de Yeke 
juu. Il est mort vers 1895. Cf. Scripta Mongolica II, Part I, Intr., p. 126. 

™ Cf. N. Poppe, Opisanie, p. 168, 11. 

72 Le texte commence par six lignes occupées par dix-neuf mots formant trois formules 
dont la premiére est une dharani bien connue. Elles sont écrites en caractéres mongols, 
mais l’orthographe en a été trés altérée (voir ci-dessous). La troisitme formule se 
retrouve textuellement dans le Paficaraksa@rcanavidhi. Je la donne ici telle que, dans 
ses Prolegomena to an Edition of the Patcaraksd, p. 19 (Studia Orientalia XIX: 12), 
M. Pentti Aalto I’a transcrite, d’aprés le Tanjur d’Oslo. 

Dans l’Ongyon-u sang takily-a publié ici ces formules se présentent dans |’orthographe 
suivante: Om a hiim: Om banjar amirta kiindali ha-na ha-na him phad: Om siimbi-a 
suddo sarwan darm-a siimbi-a suddo qang. 

bse Sar-a = mo. sir-a “jaune”. 

** Cabéil “ taillé”, de éabéi- “ tailler, hacher”. Cf. khalkha éavéil “ proseka” [“ route 
percée dans une forét”] (A. R. Rintine, Kratkii mongol’sko-russkii slovar’, p. 288b) . 
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Amalai3i iigei altan takil dan 7° ken-ten-i genem.’® 

Ayuu biigiideger amsan soyurq-a. Ken-ten-i genem 
Kelekii “7 biigiideger amsan soyurq-a 

Buur-a 78 metii noyad: 

Bul[a}y-a metii qatud 

Altan yasu-tu abaqai-nar: 

Alay yasu-tu tabunang-ud: 

Albatu [8r] irgen tan-u bida: 

Emiin-e éinu eléi boluyéi. 

Qoyin-a ¢inu jayuci boluyéi 

Dayisun-i daruy¢i darqad kiy-a-nar: 

Kiidiin-iyen dggiigsen keiiked subuyud 

Ober-iyen Gteliigsen ebiiged emeged: 

Orgen yeke takil 6¢ég: 

Taryun yeke degeji saculi-yi ergiin takin 6¢émii bi: 
Méndiir metii sumun-iyan qayirqay-un éinegen bolyayéi 
[8v] Qur-a metii sumun-iyan qurubéi-yin 7° tediii bolyay¢i: 
Qoorlayéi dayisun-i Siyan *° tediii bolyayéi aa ** seéin noyan: 
Uker-iin Ginegen Cilayun-i elejii baratal-a. 

Ukiil jobalang-un boda baray-a-yi 

Ulii wjiigiiliinem bile.®? ¢i secin noyan: 

Morin éinegen ¢ilayun-i elejii baratal-a: 


78 Dan = ord. pan “ vraiment” (Dict. ord., p. 118b). Cf. mo. dan “ trés, fort, trop, 
extrémement, souvent, fréquemment ” (Kowalewski, p. 1558b). 

*° Ken-ten-i genem “ qui nommerais-je [par son nom]? ”. (= Vous étes trop nombreux 
pour que je puisse vous nommer par votre nom). La particule ten est employée 
ici par respect. Cf. supra, n. $1. 

"7 Kelekii (<kelkii) “tous”. Cf. ’phags-pa gelk‘u “vse” [“tous”] (N. Poppe, 
Kvadratnaya pis’mennost’, p. 150b); Erdeni-yin tobéi (E. Haennisch, Eine Urga- 
Handschrift, p. 41); kelkii biigiide “tout”; Olan jiiil-iin joriy-ud-un debtelin (Recueil 
d’adresses, mss. ordos, p. 4): tiig tiimen kelkii biigiide-yi erkedegen quriyaju “ soumet- 


= 6 ” 


tant 4 sa puissance la totalité innombrable des hommes ”; bouriate ekhirit yelxé “ tous 
(N. Poppe, loc. cit.) . 

7° Buur-a = mo. buyur-a “chameau male employé pour la reproduction ”. 

*° Qurubéi = mo. quruyubéi “dé & coudre”. Cf. ord. xurun tet ~ xuriB tsi id. 

°° Sivan “ osselet”. Kowalewski, p. 1448a, écrit gaya. Pour diyan, ef. Hist. secr., 
§§ 59, 116, 3i’a “ osselet ”, monguor sid, ord. 3a id. 

** La graphie aa figure un a long, qui constitue une interjection servant & exprimer 
des sentiments trés divers. Elle s’entend dans la plupart des dialectes mongols. 

*? A remarquer la désinence du présent narratif -nam/-nem suivie de bile. Cette 
forme se lit souvent dans les anciennes priéres. P. ex. Altan bosoyan-u altan biise-tii 
kébegiid-i barayun tegegiir sigidkenem bile. Altan tomoya-tu (écrit toomya-tu) 
beriyed-i jegiin tegegiir sigédkenem bile “ Les fils du seuil d’or (= les fils du gayan), 
a la ceinture d’or, nous les faisons agenouiller du cété droit. Les brus & la couronne 
dor, nous les faisons agenouiller du cété gauche” (Boyda-in iriigel-iin yamu yosu jang 
iiile-in debter, 8b). [Pour le mot tomoy-a “couronne” qu’on lit dans ce texte, ef. 
F. W. Cleaves, Tomuy-a/T’o-mu-hua, dans HJAS, vol. 17 (1954), pp. 445-452.] 
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Mayu jobalang-un bodo baray-a-yi 

Ulii iijiigiiliinem bile éi [4r] seéin noyan: 

Dayisun-dur duradqula 

Ta yerii bayatur quyay bolunam bile ¢i aa setin noyan 

Ebedéin-diir duradqul-a 

Idam sakiyulsun bolunam bile ¢i aa setin noyan 

Qar-a ayulan-dur Satu iigei yaryay¢i: 

Qatun dalai-dur kélge iigei getiilgegci buyu ¢i aa setin noyan. 

Ondiir ayulan-dur Satu iigei yaryay¢i: 

Orgen dalai-dur [4v] kélge iigei yaryayéi buyu ¢i aa 
se¢in noyan 

Qoor-tan-i kesegegéi qudury-a-yi 

Uruyuu elgiigiiliinem bile ¢i aa se¢in noyan. 

Uruyuu boluysan olong-iyan 

Ogede oroyulum bile ®* ¢i aa seétin noyan. 

Olan todqar dayisun-u 

Oroi-in usnir-i bariyulunam bile éi aa seéin noyan. 

Casutu debel-iyen 

Buruyu-bar bégétérlénem ** bile éi aa [5r] sein noyan: 

Cilbuyur-tu morin-i 

jéb-iyer emkiigiiliinem bile ¢i aa seéin noyan: 

Ober-iin Ginu ayul aéci-nar iiris kiged 

Oméitii olan yeke ulus albatu ®° éinu 

Ediir-iin éljei-dii: sara-in sayin-du: Sitiijii 


** Pour la forme -m bile, cf. la note précédente. 

°* Bégétérlé-, forme dialectale pour *bégtiirle-.Cf. Hist. secr. (§§95, 205), Altan 
tobéi (Cadig, p. 43, 10) bdgtiir- “lier sur la selle (tapis, vétement, etc.)”. Cf. aussi 
kalm. béktr- “etwas hinter sich auf den Sattel legen, sodass es auf beiden Seiten 
iiberliegt ” (G. J. Ramstedt, Kalm. Wérterb., p. 55b). 

°° Adi-nar iiris “descendants” (m.a m.: “ petits-fils-descendants ”’) . 

Oméi-tii olan yeke ulus albatu, m.& m.: “les nombreux grands peuples et sujets 
anes dans l’héritage”. Pour cet emploi de -tu (-tai), cf. ord loyxo't'u sarxut 

“eau-de-vie qui est dans une bouteille” (dans chansons); togo't’a maxa garga- 


“retirer la viande qui est dans la marmite”. Cf. aussi N. Poppe, Grint of Written 
Mongolian, p. 44, § 140. 

Pour 6méi (dans l’Hist. secr. § 224, etc. eméii), cf. Erdeni-yin tobéi (Schmidt, 
p. 206,15): Tendeée yisiin gat Gméi-ben qubiyar-un “ Alors, quand les neuf princes 
partagérent l’héritage (= les clans formant l’Ordus tiimen)”. 

Pour éméi-tii, cf. le passage suivant d’une “ Priére au feu”, manuscrit provenant 
de la banniére d’Otoy des Ordos (inéd.): 

Oméitii ulus-iyan quriyaju 
Ongge-tit mangluy-iyan emiiséii 
Ogekii tosun-iyan dusayanam 

“ Rassemblant nos peuples recus en héritage, 

Nous revétant de nos beaux habits de brocart, 

Nous [t’Joffrons (m.4m.: “ versons goutte 4 goutte ”) notre graisse et [notre] beurre ” 
(Tal-un 6é6g, p. 12). 
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Orgen yeke 66g taryun yeke takil-i Ginu satun mérgiin 
takin sayunam:** aa secin noyan: 

[5v] Erkebi3i ®7 nigiilestii Srésiyel qayiraban dggiin 
soyurg-a. aa secin noyan 

Durasil-i qangyaju jarliy kesig-yi dggiin soyurq-a: 
aa secin noyan: 

Qan qaratu qamuy biigiideger-i Grésiyen soyurq-a: 
aa sein noyan 

Cinar anu ** erdeni-tii Sar-a Jambala-in qubilyan 

Erketii. Qormusta tngri-in degedii kébegiin iiris *® boluysan 

Erdenitii setin [6r] noyan minu 

Ayul aéinar albatu irgen-iyen Grésiyen ibegen soyurq-a 

Aa setin noyan minu amin nasun-i urtu bolyan soyurq-a: 

Albatu ulus-iyan sayitur bayan boly-a: 

Ober-iin aéinar iiris albatu-iyan sayiqan Siltei °° jiyay-a: 

Ayudam sayigqan sanay-a-tai jiyay-a: 

Uran sayiqan iige-tei jiyay-a: 

Quréa sayiqan uqayatai jiyay-a 

[6v] Ondiir sayiqan biy-e-tei jiyay-a: 

Onide sayiqan ey-e-tei jiyay-a: 

Ulemji sayiqan kiitiitei jiyay-a: 

Olan sayigan siiriig-tei Jiyay-a: 

Batu-da sayiqan ey-e-tei jiyay-a: 

Bayan sayigan ulus-tai jiyay-a: 

Ciyulyan-dur seéin boly-a: 

Ciqula sayiqan ey-e-tei boly-a 

Dayisun-dur bayatur boly-a: 

Tiimen ulus-tur kiitiitei boly-a: 

Ostii [7r] dayisun jidker-ece ** qola boly-a: 

Uris kiged albatu biigiide-yi jujayan bolyan soyurq-a: 

Ukiil iigei nasutai jiyay-a: 

Ugeyirel iigei bayan jiyay-a: 

Tartasi iigei kii¢iitei jiyay-a: 

Tangdaii iigei nutuy-tai jiyay-a: 

Osbiiri-yin Cereg-iid-i usadqan Jiyay-a: 

Onide sayiqan ey-e-tei jiyay-a 

Urgiilji sayiqan jiryal-tai jiyay-a: 


5° Sayu- “s’asseoir ” est ici un auxiliaire de continuité (Cf. Dict. ord., p. 588a). 

8 Erkebisi. Cf. ord. er*xe-pisi “ infailliblement, sans y manquer”. Kowalewski, 
p. 264b, écrit erkebsi et traduit par “absolument, infalliblement, sans aucun doute, 
surement ”. 

** Cinar anu, pour éinar inu. 

*° Uris (mo. iires) est un pluriel de respect. 

°° Si] “forme, apparence, extérieur”. Cf. ce qui a été dit dans A. Mostaert, Sur 
quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, p. [253] 
& propos de l’expression Sil sayid de l’Hist. secr. 

" Dayisun jidker = mo. dayisun jedker “ ennemis et démons ”. 
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Ukiil iigei nasutai [7v] jiyay-a: 

Ugeyirel iigei mal-tai jiyay-a: 

Albatu irgen-iyen dndiir yeke ner-e éola-dur kiirgen 
soyurq-a: aa secin noyan: 

Cereg degerm-e-diir mordoqu-du man-dur Sljeyitii boly-a: 

Delekei deger-e jiryaju sayuqui-dur inu ey-e-tei boly-a 

Degedii Coy qayan-dur ner-e-tei boly-a. 

Delekei biigiide-in ulus-tur kii¢iitei oe 

Ayul [8r] acinar iiris kiged 

Albatu yeke ulus-iyan énggetei boly-a: 

Olan yeke ulus albatu éinu bida 

Altan gegen-dii Ginu Sitiijii takin m6rgiin sayunam: 

Amin nasun-u qutuy-i yuyuju 

Aliba sanaysan kiisel-iyen erin 6¢6n ayiladqan Sitiinem bida 

Altan gegen-degen jéb-iyer ayiladéu jégelen-iyer sonostu 

Amin nasun-i [8v] minu batu bolyan soyurq-a aa setin noyan: 

Albatu ulus-iyan olan boly-a: 

Ed baray-a-yi minu elbeg boly-a: 

Ed-iin ® biigiide egel qayir-a-ban éggiin soyurq-a: 

Amuyulang-un oron-dur kiirkii boltuyai 

Albatu irgen ulus éinu bida 

Arigun takil-iyar takimui. 

Aburaju érésiyen amsan soyurq-a: 

Albatu ulus irgen-diir-iyen 

Arbin yeke kesig qayir-a [9r]-ban éggiin soyurgq-a: 
aa secin noyan: 

Aliba sanaysan kereg iiiles Sber-iyen biitiikii boltuyai: 

Ada jidker éber-iyen amurliqu boltuyai: 

Amin nasun batu-da-bar orosiqu boltuyai: 

[O}Jm Qamuy nom-un sakiyulsun dlj[e]i qutuy oroéi: 

Qarsi jidker amurliqu-in dljei qutuy oroii. 

Orod-un tngri yajar usun dljei qutuy oroii. 

Olja [9v] aldar nasun Goy-un dljei qutuy orosi: 

Ediir biiged amuyulang séni biiged jiryalang: 

Ediir séni iirgiiljide amuyulang boluysan 

Erkem yurban erdenis-iin dljei qutuy orosi * 
Sayin buyan delgere. 


Traduction 


[Ir] Offrande de l’encens et sacrifice & VOngyon ” 
[lv] Om ah him. Om 
bajar amrita kufdali 


°9 Fd-iin = ediin “ces”. Ediin biigiide “tous ces .. .”. 
°8 Ongyon, ord. oygon ~ uygun. Kowalewski, p. 358a, traduit le mot de la maniére 


suivante: “pur, saint; Ongon, génie tutélaire d’un endroit; tertre sépulcral, cimetiére 
d’une famille régnante; mets offerts aux manes”. Dans le titre de la présente priére le 
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ha-na ha-na hiim 

phat. Om svabhaba- 
suddhah sarba dharmah 
svabhaba guddho ’ham. 


Que la vacuité %* soit! [Evoquant] de la sphére de la vacuité le Jambhala 
jaune issu de la lettre Ja—ayant un visage et deux mains, dans la [main] 
droite tenant des joyaux, dans sa gauche tenant le rat aux joyaux,*® ayant sa 


mot est employé au sens de “endroit de sépulture d’un personnage éminent ot se 
pratique un culte public” (Dict. ord., p. 514b). 

Les ongyon, qui sont toujours des éminences de terre, de petites collines, de hauts 
tertres ou buttes, sont nombreux dans certaines parties de la Mongolie. Ainsi, dans 
la région de Souei iuen on en compte plusieurs: l’Ongyon tout prés de l’Ongyon-u 
dabayan (chin. ou koung pa=VOngyon-u siibe de l’Erdeni-yin tobé, Schmidt, 
p. 188,7) “la passe de l’Ongyon”, située au nord de Kouei houa tch’eng (Cf. RIE 
Souei cheng, 7, pp. 4-5); le Yeke (grand) ongyon et le Bay-a (petit) ongyon signalés 
par M. Desmond Martin dans son Preliminary Report on Nestorian Remains North 
of Kuei-hua, Suiyiian (MS, III [1938], p. 239), qui sont probablement les deux ongyon 
dont fait mention le 52 A UFALEE Moung kou iow mou ki, 5, 14r; PAyibay-a-yin 
ongyon “ Ongyon de l’Ayibay-a” (cf. la riviere de ce nom dans la banniére du Darqan 
beyile) et le Qota-yin ongyon “ Ongyon de la ville [de Kouei houa tch’eng]” (vraisem- 
blablement = le Tchao kiun mou “lieu de sépulture de {FF Tchao kiun”), qui, 
tous les deux, ensemble avec la butte appelée Temiir ulqu (Cf. Erdeni-yin tobéi, 
Schmidt, p. 102, 18), sont mentionnés dans un rituel de l’aspersion estivale du koumys 
(Julay-un éé6g-iin sudur, cf. Dict. ord., p. 15, n. 1) rapporté de Jungyar. 

Le Moung kou iou mou ki, 6, 18v, signale chez les Ordos un Yeke ongyon et un 
Bay-a ongyon en Dalad, et, comme il a été dit plus haut, la banniére d’UiiSin aussi 
aun Yeke et un Bay-a ongyon. L’ongyon de la présente priére est le Yeke ongyon 
d’Uiidin. C’est le lieu de la sépulture de Qutuytai seten qung tayiji. Cf. Ordosica, 
pp. 56-57 et supra. Plusieurs légendes se sont formées autour du Yeke ongyon et vivent 
dans le folklore iiii8in. Une chanson populaire dit que la colline du Yeke ongyon doit 
son origine 4 cing dragons qui l’ont soulevée et la supportent (Dict. ord., p. 761b). 
A noter Il’association des dragons—gardiens de trésors cachés—avec Qutuytai, incarna- 
tion de Jambhala, dieu de la richesse. Cf. note 95. 

°* Qovyosun “vide, vacuité”, scr. sinyata “emptiness, void, vacuité (S. Lévi, La 
Vallée Poussin)” (Edgerton, op. cit., p. 532a) . 

°5 Sar-a Jambala “Jambhala jaune”. Jambhala est un dieu de la richesse venu 
aux Mongols avec le lamaisme. Cf. Jischke, op. cit., p. 461b, “ dzam-bha-la . . . the 
Tibetan Plutos, god of riches”. On le peint en jaune. Outre le Jambhala jaune on 
distingue encore le Jambhala noir et le Jambhala blanc. Dans un rituel manuscrit du 
julay, rapporté d’Uiiin, tous les trois sont appelés “ maitres des trésors”: Sang-un 
ejin gar-a gar-a éayan Jambala-nar-a diigiireng yisii saéun ergiinem “aux Jambhala 
jaune, noir et blanc, les maitres des trésors, nous offrons neuf fois une pleine aspersion ”. 

D’aprés le texte de |’évocation les attributs de Jambhala sont le “ joyau” (erdeni), 
qu'il tient dans sa main droite et le “rat aux joyaux ” (erdeni-tii quluyan-a) , qu’il tient 
dans sa gauche. Cf. Waddell, op. cit., p. 368: “Jambhala, a form of Kuvera or 
Vaisravana . . . In his right hand he holds a bag of jewels, or money, or grain, 
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jambe droite étendue [2r] et sa jambe gauche ramenée, portant sa chevelure 
relevée en chignon et assis sur une “june” faite d’un lotus—ayant, par des 
“Jettres des trois mondes ”,%* invité et fait venir les burqan des trois temps *” 
avec leurs compagnons tous ensemble, puisse en un moment [mon offrande] 
devenir pareille aux offrandes de l’incomparable Samantabhadra! °° 

Om ah him °° 

Seéen noyan, incarnation du Jambhala jaune [2v}— Seéen qatun, incarnation 
d’une dakini 1°°—[ainsi que] ceux qui, en ce tien jour heureux et en ce tien 
mois favorable,!° tiennent en leurs mains ta jatte & boire le thé et ceux qui 
ouvrent ta porte en pierre taillée (= tes serviteurs attachés a ta personne), 
des ineffables offrandes d’or (= précieuses) [que je vous offre}—vraiment qui 


symbolic of riches, and in his left an ichneumon or “ mongoose ”, which is the conqueror 
of snakes—the mythical guardians of treasure”. Cf. aussi P. S. Pallas, Sammlungen 
historischer Nachrichten iiber die mongolischen Vélkerschaften, Zweiter Teil, S‘ Peters- 
burg, 1801, p. 93. 

Pour l’association du rat avec le joyau dans le folklore mongol, cf. aussi la chanson 
si répandue en Mongolie sur le cycle des douze animaux, ou l’on dit que la premiére 
des douze années est celle du “rat qui vomit des joyaux” (N. Poppe, Mongolische 
Volksdichtung, pp. 24-25, A. Mostaert, Textes oraux ordos, p. 275 [Folklore ordos, 
p. 365]). 

Dans le folklore ordos Jambhala est dit avoir un dragon pour monture: egiile-luy-a 
goslan yabuyéi Jambala-yin kélge luu-dur adali “ [par sa vitesse] il est semblable au 
dragon qui est la monture de Jambhala et qui marche de front (m.4 m.: “ qui forme 
une paire”) avec (= qui est aussi rapide que) les nuages” (Yardung-du urulduju 
morii-dii oroysan arban ajiryan-u éola ba aday segiil-iin morin-u éola-yin qamtu 
“Eloges (m.a m.: “ titres honorifiques ”) des dix étalons qui ont pris part a la course 
a l’oceasion [des fétes] du Yardung (cf. Dict. ord., p. 897b), ensemble avec l’éloge du 
cheval arrivé dernier” (mss. ord. [banniére d’Otoy]), pp. 5-6). Dans cette particularité 
il faut peut-étre voir une influence chinoise. En effet, Hiuen-t’an-p’ou-sa, un des 
dieux de la richesse des Chinois est souvent représenté monté sur un dragon (H. Doré, 
Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine, Il@me partie. Le Panthéon chinois (Suite), 
Tome XI, p. 959). 

Faisons observer enfin qu’une autre forme de Jambhala, dieu de la richesse, est 
Namsarai (ord. Namsaré < tib. rnam-sras). Il est trés populaire chez les Ordos. Ses 
attributs sont une lanterne et un rat. Sa monture est un lion. Il est peint en jaune. 
Pour ce dieu, cf. aussi Pallas, op. cit., p. 100, Griinwedel, op. cit., p. 183; Bleichsteiner, 
op. cit., p. 224. 

°° Cf. supra, n. 64. 

°? Les trois temps = le passé, le présent, le futur. ~ 

°® Samantabhadra, en tibétain Kun-tu bzan-po, en mongol Qamuwya sayin “le tout 
bon”. Edgerton, op. cit., p. 568a, dit & propos de ce nom: (1) n. of a celebrated 
Bodhisattva, sometimes one of eight . . . or sixteen . . . Bodhisattvas (2) n. of one 
or more Tathagatas. Cf. Griinwedel, op. cit., pp. 98, 142, 143. 

Le présent texte écrit Samandabadari. 

°° Cf. supra, n. 38. 

19° Dakini. Le texte écrit dagini. Cf. supra, n. 46. 

701M. m.: “dans le bonheur de ton jour et dans la faveur de ton mois”. 
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nommerais-je [par son nom]?—{vous] tous, au grand complet,!°? daignez goiter. 
—Qui nommerais-je [par son nom]?—Tous, tant que vous étes, daignez en 
goiter. 

Les noyad pareils & des chameaux males, les qatud semblables 4 des zibe- 
lines, les princesses aux os d’or, les gendres aux os bigarrés 1° [Sr] et nous 
autres, votre peuple sujet: aides-de-camp dargad,’** qui devant toi sont des 
ambassadeurs et derriére toi des médiateurs, et qui vainquent |’ennemi; en- 
fants °5 qui ont donné leurs forces; vieillards et vielles femmes qui d’eux- 
mémes sont devenus Agés, en [t’] offrant une large et grande offrande et priére, 
de grasses et grandes prémices et libations, je ‘°° [te] sacrifie et [t’] adresse 
une priére. 

Ah! Seéen noyan, qui réduisais aux dimensions d’un caillou les fléches qu’on 
te lancait (m.am.: “tes fléches”) aussi nombreuses que les grélons; [3v] 
qui réduisais aux dimensions d’un dé & coudre les fléches qu’on te tirait aussi 
nombreuses que les gouttes de la pluie; qui réduisais 4 la grandeur d’un osselet 
a jouer les ennemis causant du dommage; 

Seten noyan, jusqu’a ce qu’une pierre de la dimension d’un boeuf soit con- 
sumée par l’usure, tu ne permettras point que nous voyions la réalité ou 
l’aspect de la mort ou de la douleur. Seéen noyan, jusqu’a ce qu’une pierre de 
la dimension d’un cheval soit consumée par ]’usure, tu ne permettras point que 
nous voyions la réalité ou l’aspect des mauvaises souffrances. 

[4r] Ah! toi, Secen noyan, lorsqu’on [t’Jjinvoque contre les ennemis, universel- 
lement vous étes un soldat valeureux. Ah! Seéen noyan, quand on [t’Jinvoque 
contre les maladies, tu es un dieu protecteur et un génie tutélaire. 


102 M.a m.: “dans [votre] vaste totalité”. 

203 Noyad (plur. de noyan): les princes et les nobles; gatud (plur. de gatun): les 
épouses des noyad. 

Altan yasu-tu abaqai-nar “les princesses aux os d’or”’, c’est-a-dire qui descendent 
de Cinggis = les filles de princes et de nobles. Cf. altan uruy “la famille d’or = la 
famille impériale et ceux qui en sont issus. 

Alay yasu-tu tabunang-ud “les gendres aux os bigarrés”’, c’est-i-dire les maris des 
abagai-nar. Ces gendres sont toujours des roturiers. J’ignore pourquoi on les appelle 
ici alay yasu-tu “aux os bigarrés”. A présent, chez les Ordos, les Chinois sont dits 
étre des xara jast‘an “ gens aux os noirs”. Les Mongols, nés d’un pére et d’une mére 
mongols, sont des ¢s‘agaa jast‘an “ gens aux os blancs”, tandis que le terme alak jast‘an 
est appliqué aux personnes de sang mélé, surtout a celles nées d’un pére chinois et d’une 
mére mongole (Cf. Dict. ord., p. 398b). 

1° Les kiy-a (ord. k‘d) sont les aides-de-camp d’un prince. Ici on les appelle Dargad, 
parce qu’ils sont exempts des contributions ordinaires et des réquisitions de montures 
(Cf. A. Mostaert, Matériaux ethnographiques relatifs aux Mongols Ordos, CAJ, vol. 
II, p. 252). 

1°° Keiiked subwyud, pour keiiked sibayud m.a m.: “ enfants—oiseaux”, mot couple 
signifiant “enfants” (ord. k‘u‘*xet Siwy id.). Cf. F. W. Cleaves, The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu, HJAS, 12 [1949], p. 116, n. 180. 

°° Le texte dit ici déémiii bi “je t’adresse une priére”, alors qu’on attend déémiii 
bida “nous t’adressons une priére”. Cette irrégularité n’est pas la seule que présente 
VOngyon-u sang takily-a. 
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Ah! Seéen noyan, sans échelle tu fais monter sur les noires montagnes; sur 
le Fleuve Jaune, tu [le] fais passer sans bateau. Ah! Seten noyan, sans 
échelle tu fais monter sur les hautes montagnes; sur la large mer, [4v] tu [la] 
fais traverser sans bateau. 

Correcteur des pernicieux, ah! Seéen noyan, tu fais pendre en bas la 
croupiére. Ah! Seéen noyan, ta sangle qui était en bas tu la serres (m. a m.: 
“fais entrer”) en haut. Ah! Seéen noyan, tu [te] fais présenter la chevelure 
du sommet de la téte des nombreux ennemis-démons. Ah! Seéen noyan, ta 
touloupe couverte de neige, tu la mets & contresens derriére ta selle. [5r] Ah! 
Seéen noyan, le cheval portant une longe, tu le laisses manger (m.am.: “tu 
le laisses prendre en bouche ”) comme il convient.2°? 

Ah! Seéen noyan, tes propres descendants, ainsi que tes nombreux grands 
peuples et sujets qu’ils ont recus en héritage, se confiant dans le bonheur 
[qu’apporte ce] jour et dans la faveur [qu’améne ce] mois, t’offrent, en les 
accompagnant d’aspersions et de prosternations, une (m.am.: “ta”) large 
et grande priére et [une] grasse et grande offrande. 

[5v] Ah! Seen noyan, ne manque pas d’avoir pitié et daigne [leur] accorder 
ta grace et ta faveur. 

Ah! Seéen noyan, daigne remplir [leurs] désirs, [leur] donner [tes] ordres et 
[les gratifier de tes] bienfaits. 

Ah! Seéen noyan, aux princes et aux roturiers, & tous sans exception, 
daigne accorder ta faveur. : 

Mon précieux Seéen noyan, incarnation du Jambhala jaune dont la nature 
est précieuse, toi qui es l’éminent fils et descendant du puissant Qormusta 
tengri, [6r] daigne accorder ta faveur & tes propres descendants et a ton 
peuple sujet et les protéger. 

Ah! mon Seéen noyan, [notre] vie daigne la rendre longue. 


2°? Qar-a ayulan-dur satu iigei yaryayéi .. . . cilbwyur-tu morin-i jéb-iyer emkiigiilii- 
nem bile Gi. Dans ce passage, dont il n’est pas partout facile 4 saisir le sens, la priére 
fait allusion & des faits notés par la légende qui a, ou a eu cours parmi les Mongols 
d’Uiidin relativement & Qutuytai seten qung tayiji. 

Il est possible que les mots Qatun dalai-dur kélge iigei getiilgegéi buyu ci “sur le 
Fleuve Jaune, tu [le] fais passer sans bateau ” aient trait & un fait rapporté par l‘auteur 
du Wan li ow koung lou dans sa biographie d’Altan qan des Tiimed, 7, 25. Dans cette 
source nous lisons que, méme au moment des crues de ]’été et de l’automne, les armées 
mongoles passaient le Fleuve Jaune en se servant d’outres (TH houen t’ouo [= mo. 
tulum]. Pour cette expression, cf. K. A. Wittfogel et Féng Chia-shéng, History of 
Chinese Society, Liao, p. 116, n. 17; Cf. aussi le #4 F73H HR Chouo fang tao tcheu, 30, 
26r). Ceci rappelle la maniére dont au XIIIé siécle les. Mongols passaient les riviéres. 
Cf. Jean du Plan Carpin dans son Ystoria Mongalorum (A. Van Den Wyngaert, 
Sinica Franciscana, vol. I, pp. 80-81) et les déclarations de I’ “ archévéque Pierre” 
(H. Dorrie, Drei Texte zur Geschichte der Ungarn und Mongolen: Die Missionsreisen 
des fr. Julianus O.P. ins Uralgebiet (1234/5) und nach Rusland (1237) und der 
Bericht des Erzbischofs Peter iiber die Tartaren, dans Nachr. der Akad. der Wiss. in 
Gottingen, I, Philol.-Hist. Kl., p. 194). 

Qatun dalai “ mer-dame” est encore & présent un des noms désignant le Fleuve 
Jaune (Dict. ord., p. 299a). 
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Rends parfaitement riche ton peuple sujet. 

Tes propres descendants et tes serfs, prédestine-les & étre dotés d’un bel 
extérieur. 

Prédestine-les & avoir de vastes et belles conceptions. 

Prédestine-les & savoir dire des paroles habiles et belles. 

Prédestine-les & avoir l’intelligence penétrante (m.am.: “ aigué”) et belle. 

[6v] Prédestine-les 4 étre de haute et belle stature. 

Prédestine-les & vivre toujours (m.am.; “longtemps ”) en parfait accord. 

Prédestine-les & avoir une trés parfaite force. 

Prédestine-les & posséder de nombreux beaux troupeaux. 

Prédestine-les 4 vivre fermement en parfait accord. 

Prédestine-les & posséder de riches et beaux sujets (m.am.: “ peuples ”). 

Rends-les sages aux grandes assemblées. 

Fais-les vivre cordialement en parfait accord. 

Rends-les valeureux en face de l’ennemi. 

Rends-les forts parmi les dix-mille peuples. 

[7r] Eloigne-les des ennemis et démons remplis de haine. 

[Leurs] enfants et [leurs] serfs daigne-les tous rendre nombreux. 

Ah! Seéen noyan, prédestine-les & vivre sans mourir. 

Prédestine-les & étre riches sans devenir pauvres. 

Prédestine-les & étre invinciblement forts. 

Prédestine-les & jouir d’une contrée natale qui ne puisse se dessécher par 
manque de pluie. 

Accorde-leur d’anéantir les Gsbiiri-yin éerig 1°° 


18 Osbiiri-yin Gerigiid (le texte écrit éereg-iid). Kowalewski (p. 512b) traduit 
ésbiiri par “jeune garcon pres d’atteindre l’age de majorité”, définition par laquelle 
il a rendu celle que donne sa source, le Manju (mongyol) iigen-ii toli biéig (5, 39b), 
et qui est la suivante: tégelegiir-tiir oroy-a ediii keiiked-i dsbiiri kememiii “ on appelle 
ésbiiri les enfants non encore mesurés au tégelegiir (= FL JRF “ perche de cing 
pieds de long” [Mongyol nanggiyad iisiig-iin toli biéig, f. 181a]; cf. tégele- “ mesurer 
a l’empan ”)—opération qui a pour but de s’assurer qu’ils ont la taille requise pour 
étre enrélés ”. 

Dans l’Altan tobéi (nova) le mot est employé au sens de “jeune homme”: 6ésbiiri 
dayaysan Boyoréi minu yambar gem oladaba “mon Boyoréi, qui l’as suivi quand tu 
étais encore dans l’adolescence, quels [tiens] défauts sont devenus [si] nombreux [qu’ils 
t‘ont mérité son déplaisir]? ” (Scripta Mongolica I, 1, p. 107,10). Cf. ord. opd*xin 
GsBér “les jeunes gens d’a présent” (Dict. ord., p. 541a). 

Dans un des documents du Houa i i iu de 1389 (IIb, f. 18ab) (Haenisch, Sino-mong. 
Dokumente, p. 25) on lit le terme dsbiirin (éeri’iid), qu’a mon avis, d’apres la glose 

‘J iu ting, m. & m. “ adultes miles qui sont en surplus ”, il faut comprendre comme 
signifiant “soldats surnuméraires qui actuellement ne font pas partie des troupes 
réguliéres (lesquelles le méme document appelle eke to’atan [éeri’iid]).” C’était parmi 
les Gsbiirin que se recrutaient les eke to’atan. Ces soldats surnuméraires étaient appelés 
ésbiirin parce qu’ils étaient des jeunes gens ou, peut-étre, parce que c’était au moyen 
d’eux que I’effectif de l’armée pouvait s’augmenter. Cf. ord. malin dspéri “ l’accroisse- 
ment des troupeaux”’ (Dict. ord., p. 541a). 

Quant au terme dsbiiri-yin éerigiid “soldats [de la classe] des dsbiiri” de notre 
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Prédestine-les & vivre toujours (m.4m.: “longtemps ”) en parfait accord. 

Prédestine-les & étre continuellement parfaitement heureux. 

Prédestine-les & vivre sans mourir. 

[7v] Prédestine-les & posséder du bétail sans s’appauvrir. 

Daigne faire en sorte que ton peuple sujet parvienne 4 un haut et grand 
renom et titre honorifique. 

Quand nous partons en campagne contre des soldats ou des brigands, fais 
qu’elle soit heureuse pour nous. 

Fais qu’il soit aisé [pour nous] & vivre heureux sur la terre. 

Donne-nous la supréme gloire et rends-nous fameux auprés de |’empereur. 

Rends-nous forts parmi les peuples de toute la terre. 

[8r] A tes propres descendants et & ton grand peuple sujet donne une belle 
apparence. 

Nous, tes nombreux grands peuples et tes serfs, nous confiant en ta clarté 
d’or,!°® nous te présentons une offrande et nous nous prosternons [devant toi]. 

Te demandant le bonheur de la vie, cherchant [l’accomplissement de] n’im- 
porte lequel des désirs que nous avons concus, t’adressant [notre] priére, 
nous mettons notre confiance en toi. 

Ah! Seéen noyan, dans ta clarté d’or 11° prétant sympathiquement attention 
[a ma priére] et [m’] écoutant avec douceur,!! [8v] daigne affermir ma vie. 

Rends nombreux ton peuple sujet, rends abondants mes ustensiles et meu- 
bles; 112 toutes ces tiennes faveurs ordinaires daigne les accorder. Puissé-je 
arriver a la région de la félicité! 

Nous, ton peuple sujet, nous t’honorons par un pur sacrifice; [nous] sauvant 
et [nous] accordant ta grace, daigne en goiter. 

Ah! Seéen noyan, daigne accorder & ton peuple sujet tes nombreusses et 
grandes faveurs et graces. [9r] Puissent n’importe quelles affaires, objets de 
[nos] désirs, réussir d’elles-mémes! Puissent les ada (“espéce de démon ”) 
et les jedker (id.) s’apaiser d’eux-mémes! Puisse notre vie fermement 
s’établir! 

Om. Que la félicité de tous les protecteurs de la religion s’établisse [ici]! 

Que la félicité de voir les empéchements et les obstacles 14° s’évanouir 
(m.am.; “s’apaiser”) s’établisse [ici]! 


texte, il ne peut s’agir de soldats mongols, puisque, dans la priére, on demande que 
Qutuytai seten accorde & ses descendants de les anéantir. Il semble bien qu’il ne peut 
s’agir que de bandes de soldats chinois venant razzier les Mongols de la frontiére. 
Mais j’ignore pourquoi on appelle ces soldats dsbiiri et quel est ici le sens précis de 
ce mot. 

°° Nous confiant en toi. 

41° Dans ton esprit. 

™ Cf. Vexpression ordos piéwdr uméiipzi pzdl6r yara- “traiter [quelqu’un] avec 
sympathie et douceur” (Dict. ord., p. 218a). 

*18 Ed baray-a. Cf. ord. Gerin ep sara “ ustensiles et meubles de la maison” (Dict. 
ord., p. 228b). 

** Qarsi jidker (pour jedker) “empéchements et obstacles”. Cf. sayad jedker 
“retards et obstacles ”. 
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Que la félicité des tengri des lieux et celle de la terre et de l’eau s’établisse 
[ici]! 

[9v] Que la félicité qu’aménent le profit, la renommeée, l’age et la gloire 
s’établisse [ici]! 

Que la félicité des suprémes trois joyaux, qui durant le jour sont un bonheur 
et pendant la nuit un plaisir, et, jour et nuit, continuellement sont une béati- 
tude, s’établisse [ici]! 

Puissent les bons mérites se répandre! 


* * 


Dans les pages qui précédent j’ai décrit sommairement le culte de Sayang 
seten et de Qutuytai seéen, tel qu’il se pratiquait encore il y a une vingtaine 
d’années. Pour faciliter la description j’ai employé partout le présent de 
l’indicatif, au risque de donner au lecteur |’impression que je considére ce 
culte comme existant encore actuellement. En fait, il n’est nullement certain 
que présentement il soit encore pratiqué dans son intégrité. C’est un fait 
connu que le régime nouvellement établi en Mongolie Intérieure a approuvé et 
méme favorisé le culte de Cinggis, mais, dans les circonstances présentes, il 
est difficile 4 savoir au juste quelle est la position qu’il a prise a l’égard de 
celui de Sayang seéen et de son bisaieul. Toutefois, le culte de ces derniers 
étant pratiqué principalement par les tayiji, il est bien peu probable qu’aprés 
l’abolition de la classe des nobles, les manifestations publiques et officielles en 
aient continué. Quoi qu’il en soit, on peut prévoir que le jour n’est plus 
trés loin ot le culte de ces deux représentants éminents de Il’ancienne noblesse 
mongole aura cessé compléetement. C’est ce qui m’a engagé a écrire le présent 
article et & publier les deux textes qu’on vient de lire. 
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For historians who concern themselves with the contacts be- 
tween civilizations and cultures few areas offer greater rewards 
than does Japan of the Tokugawa (1600-1867) Period. The long 
process whereby private and official scholars familiarized them- 
selves with elements of European knowledge, to which they had 
access through books imported from The Netherlands and China, 
and the way in which that knowledge spread beyond the small 
group of specialists who first assimilated it, combine to form 
items of absorbing interest for the intellectual historian. 

The principal milestones of translation and the pathbreakers 
who led the way have come in for serious study in the West.’ The 
last decades of Tokugawa rule, however, have been less thoroughly 
investigated. Research in the intellectual history of nineteenth- 
century Japan has been hampered by the complexity of the set- 
ting. Elements of Western learning which in earlier years can be 
traced to their source with some certainty were, by the mid- 
nineteenth century, far more widely spread and sometimes so 
altered in the process as to lose some of the characteristics where- 
by their transmission could be established. 

In the nineteenth century the number of scholarly workers and 
influences also increased in number. Investigators of earlier 


* The standard work on Dutch influence in Japan has been that of C. R. Boxer, 
Jan Compagnie in Japan 1600-1850 (The Hague, 1950). The opening chapters of 
Donald Kerene’s The Japanese Discovery of Europe: Honda Toshiaki and Other Dis- 
coverers 1720-1798 (London, 1952) are valuable additions. A general survey can be 
found in the unpublished dissertation of Grant K. Goopman, The Dutch Impact on 
Japan (1640-1853) (University of Michigan, 1955), and a convenient chronology of 
developments in Western studies can be found in Orsux1 Nydden KA ms (1845- 
1931), Yogaku nempyd TEA eZ, part of which has been translated by C. C. 
Kriecer as The Infiltration of European Civilization into Japan during the Eighteenth 
Century (Leiden, 1940). 
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periods have been able to devote themselves to individual figures 
whose “ awakening” and contribution were linked with a small 
number of works on medicine, astronomy, or geography, but the 
scholars interested in the nineteenth-century writers and trans- 
lators find they were more numerous, and that they had before 
them a far richer collection of Western works from which to 
choose. 

The renewal and subsequent intensification of Western contact 
with China and Japan which began in the 1840’s greatly increased 
the number and variety of imports of Dutch and Chinese transla- 
tions and popularizations of Western knowledge. When the mo- 
nopoly of the Hollanders was broken by the arrival of traders from 
other Western lands in the 1850’s, the avenues of possible intel- 
lectual and political influences were multiplied. In the political 
confusion of the period, policies and institutions changed rapidly. 
This was as true of educational institutions as it was of political. 
As a result, with the exception of a few private collections of 
Dutch books, largely selective in content and antiquarian in in- 
terest, no fully representative collection of Western books has 
remained to indicate the variety and nature of the works from 
which the scholars at the capital might have drawn their con- 
clusions about Japan’s present and future course. Several of the 
better collections were damaged or lost during World War II, 
and it seemed unlikely that Tokyo, twice destroyed within a 
quarter century, could yield up new materials with bearing on 
these problems. 

This situation changed with the discovery made by young 
librarians of the Ueno branch of the National Diet Library during 
the winter of 1954. Mr. Asakura Haruhiko BARE and his 
colleagues, curious about the contents of a storage building at- 
tached to the poorly housed and understaffed library in which 
they work, and recalling occasional glimpses of unfamiliar seals 
on old books in their main building, determined to investigate the 
storehouse. Sharing in the general rise of interest in the intel- 
lectual history of Japan’s recent century, they were hopeful of 
finding materials which might bear on that history. The men 
spent weekend and vacation days working through part of the 
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storehouse, protecting themselves as best they could against the 
cold of the Tokyo winters. The building in which they searched, 
a wooden structure erected in the early years of the Meiji (1868- 
1912) Period, shows, in its still unexplored areas, the utter dis- 
array in which bundles of books of all sorts, sizes, and conditions 
were piled to relieve overcrowded shelves. The need to store 
materials housed in more exposed locations during World War 
II had added a final layer of material to the previous disorder. 


Asakura and the others had their efforts rewarded by the dis- 
covery of increasing numbers of books bearing the seals they had 
seen elsewhere, and as their finds of Dutch books accumulated it 
became apparent that their enthusiasm had resulted in a major 
“ discovery.” When the books were finally restored to shelves in 
the main library building and arranged according to their original 
seals and categories, they proved to number over 3,500. The 
shogunate’s collection of foreign learning which had been brought 
together for the Bansho Shirabesho ®#04AH (“Institute for the 
Investigation of Barbarian Books ”’) , a collection which had been 
the subject of search and speculation by Japanese historians ever 
since the problem began to interest them a generation ago, is now 
at last available. There is at hand in this collection virtually 
everything that was available to students of things Western in 
the last decades of Tokugawa Japan. 

The books have been arranged in sections according to the 
official institutions which they served, and they are shelved in the 
categories devised by the original users. In going through the 
volumes the student of intellectual history can see the books which 
intrigued the Tokugawa scholars, conscious that he sees them in 
very much the same order they once were, albeit considerably the 
worse for the years of “ storage.” One of the scholars who first 
used them, Kato Hiroyuki J0#5L2 (1836-1916), later wrote: 


While I was instructing I could also read books on my own, and this made it 
very convenient. Until then I had been following my original intention of 
studying Western books in order to utilize Western military science and gun- 
nery. But after I entered the Bansho Shirabesho I found other books, books 
not available to anyone else. When I looked into them I found them very 
interesting; for the first time I saw books about things like philosophy, soci- 
ology, morals, politics, and law. It was extremely interesting to be able to read 
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things like that when they were not yet available for others. Moreover, at 
that time the number of men working on Western military science and drill 
was already considerable; in view of that my ideas began to change. .. . I 
began reading books on philosophy, ethics, politics, and law, and was impressed 
by many of the things in them.? 


The interest in the collection, and its importance for the history 
of modern Japan, resulted in a public exhibit in December 1954, 
in Tokyo.’ Efforts to exploit and develop its possibilities have 
since been underway in Japan. In the West no notice has yet 
been taken of the promise and problems of the library, however, 
and these notes are therefore designed to set forth the reasons for 
which the library was organized and to give some idea of its 
categories, strengths, and weaknesses.* 


I. The Bansho Shirabesho 


The late Tokugawa institutions devoted to Western learning 
were the inheritors of a great deal of information which had been 
accumulated by official and private scholars who sought to keep 
abreast of developments in the West. The Opperhoofd, “ Chief 


*This passage is quoted in Numata Jiro }4FARABS, Bakumatsu yogaku shi 
RRS [History of Western Studies at the End of the Shogunate], (Tokyo, 
1952), pages 198-199. In the Meiji period Karo was at first an exponent of a liberal 
political position, only to reverse himself in later writings which were based on the 
works of conservative theorists like BLuNTSCHLI. 

* A catalogue of books exhibited at this “ Yogaku kotohajime ten” }#RARC L (k 
Uo» RE [“ Display of Materials Relating to the Beginning of Western Studies ”], 
held on December 13-18, 1954, was issued by the Rangaku Shiryd Kenkyikai 2A 
ELIE GE , edited by Oxuso Rikken KMARAN RE (Tokyo, 1954, p. 72), and it 
is hereafter referred to as “ Catalogue.” A more recent and presumably more complete 
catalogue of the collection has been issued under the title Edo bakufu kyizd ydsho 
mokuroku Y1. ARKWEREE BS. but it has not yet been available to me. 

*I am grateful to the Ford Foundation for the Fellowship which made it possible 
for me to visit Tokyo, and to Mr. Yosuipa Kunisuke Ti Fee and his colleagues 
in the Ueno Branch of the National Diet Library for their kindness in granting me full 
access to the collection which is described here. Mr. Yosurpa is also Executive 
Secretary of the Rangaku Shiryé Kenkyikai, an organization which also uses the 
English name “ Association for the Study of Netherlands-Japan Cultural Relations,” 
of which the president is Professor Ocata Tomio $§7j7 HB #E, and I am grateful to 
Professor Ocata and to the members of the Association for individual counsel as well 
as for permission to attend their seminars. None of the above is in any way respon- 
sible for conclusions or opinions expressed here. 
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Factor,” of the Dutch trading station at Deshima made annual 
visits to Edo (modern Tokyo) bringing with him reports of de- 
velopments in the Western world. After 1649 it became custom- 
ary for the station doctor to accompany him.‘ Japanese surgery 
was thereby influenced, however modestly, by European tech- 
niques as early as the seventeenth century. From the doctors, 
men like KAeEMpPFER, THUNBERG, and VON SIEBOLD, came most of 
the outside world’s information about Japan, and they were also 
the avenues for transmission of much medical and scientific in- 
formation into Japan. Although the Edo visits became quad- 
rennial after 1790 to save expense, the freedom with which Japan- 
ese doctors were able to question the station doctors while in Edo 
made their influence increasingly important.* 

Western books were also included in the annual gifts which 
the trading station made to the shogunate, and although in early 
years they were regarded more as curiosities than as useful sources 
of information, in time they came to be articles which the sho- 
gunate ordered the Dutch to import. Import of books which 
might relate to Christianity was of course forbidden, and in the 
case of scientific works which had been translated into Chinese 
by the Jesuit missionaries in Peking this prohibition long inhibited 
scientific progress in Japan. But the censorship of such Chinese 
works was modified when Shogun Yoshimune, in 1720, became 
desirous of revising the Japanese calendar. Thereafter the import 
of Western books, which had never been completely forbidden, 
was encouraged, as was the study of Dutch by properly authorized 
persons. 


* Extant copies of these reports date from 1644. Cf., in this regard, the contribution 
of Oxuso Rikken, “Rekishi” [“ History ”], in Sakoku jidai Nihonjin no Kaigai 
chishiki BA BAAR HAA DHEA Mik [Japanese Knowledge of Foreign Countries 
during the Era of Seclusion], edited by Kaikoku Hyakunen Kinen Bunka Jigydkai 
pm Ata rLSESe (Centenary Culture Council), (Tokyo, 1953), pages 
379 ff. GoopMAN, op. cit., page 34, sets the figure at 186 such visits between 1633 
and 1850. 

5 Sucita Gempaku A SMA. writing in 1815 about the late eighteenth-century 
visits, described the privileges of the aspirants to official posts in medicine and 
astronomy in visiting and questioning the Dutch. All students of the incumbents, he 
notes, could go, and many who were not students could pass themselves off as such. 
Cf. Rangaku kotohajime paket 3 [The Beginning of Dutch Studies], translated 
into German by Monat Koichi 35 423—, Monumenta Nipponica, 5 (1942) .157. 
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At Nagasaki the guild of official interpreters built up a very 
considerable knowledge of Dutch. In the early years their activi- 
ties were not encouraged by the shogunate, and few of the Dutch 
visitors were enthusiastic about the interpreters’ abilities. Never- 
theless, it is certain that able members of the guild, such as the 
Morox: 4% family, were in possession of more information and 
books than were their contemporaries in Edo.’ By the eighteenth 
century there are accounts of scholars who sold their possessions 
to buy books from interpreters, factors who gave interpreters 
books, and auctions of the books of Dutch merchants.’ It is 
apparent that the Dutch books, probably because so few could 
read them, were not considered as dangerous as the translations 
of Western works into Chinese which also came in through 
Nagasaki. 

The eighteenth century was one of very great advance. This 
gain is often symbolized by the celebrated discovery of SuaiTa 
Gempaku #MH¥18 (1733-1817) and his friends that European 
treatises on anatomy were more accurate than those from China.* 
Toward the end of the century the word Rangaku, M4 “ Dutch 
learning ” became a standard term for the new body of wisdom. 
As interest in Dutch studies grew, some individual scholars like 
Honpa Toshiaki #4#)8A (1744-1821) began to show a willing- 
ness to look beyond accepted solutions for the national economy 
and defense.® Even leaders in the Shinto revival profited from 


°Cf. Irazawa Takeo AQ EE BCA, “ Oranda tsiji no kenkya ” Poy Rj BE 38 tal D HF 
Re [Studies in the Dutch Interpreters ”], Hései Daigaku Bungakubu Kiyo }EBeK 
FB BR RP [Memoirs of the Hosei University Division of Letters], No. 1, 1953. 
For the Morox1 family there is a recent and comprehensive work by WATANABE 
Kuranosuke J 3) #f, Oranda tsiiji Motoki Shi jiryaku PY RPE IAA St 
WS [A Concise Account of the Motoki Family of Dutch Interpreters], Nagasaki Gakkai 
Sdsho No. 1 (Nagasaki, 1956), p. 110. 

7 Cf. KEENE, op. cit., pages 81, 88, 97. 

® For discussions of the celebrated dissection of 1771, and Suaira’s subsequent trans- 
lation of J. A. Kutmus’ Tafel Anatomia, cf. Boxer, op. cit., pages 47-48; KEENE, op. 
cit., pages 28 ff.; and Suaitra’s own account in Rangaku kotohajime, loc. cit., pages 
160-166. 

® KEENE, op. cit., includes detailed treatment of Honpa Toshiaki, as well as a trans- 
lation of one of his most important works. 
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the new learning as they found new arguments for disputing with 
their Confucian antagonists.” 

Official shogunal attempts to utilize and channel the new 
science centered around the Bureau of Astronomy (KX) which, 
from the time of the calendar revisions which were first completed 
in 1754, needed to tap foreign knowledge. At the end of the 
eighteenth century a series of administrative reforms also pro- 
duced official sponsorship for a school which included Western 
medicine among its concerns. In 1798 came a further revision of 
the calendar, and, this completed, the astronomers were charged 
with utilization of Western knowledge about geography. A team 
was sent out to survey the northern island of Hokkaido. De- 
velopments in geography included a new world map, which was 
commissioned in 1807 and struck off in 1809. Geography, by ex- 
tension, came to include the history and institutions of the West, 
and further shogunal orders resulted in translations of books on 
artillery and astronomy from the Dutch." 

Shogunal sponsorship for these projects reflected a two-fold 
purpose. As Western learning came to be more widely spread, 
Western books, by virtue of the fact that more people could now 
read them, became more dangerous. Hence sponsorship offered 
opportunities to promote and to control the new science. This was 
perhaps most clearly expressed by the Chief Minister Matsv- 


1°Cf. Donald Keene, “ Hirata Atsutane and Western Learning,” T’oung Pao, 42 
(1954) 853-380. Of special interest in this regard is an article by I76 Tasaburo (fF RE 
44=B% , “ Kokugaku to ydgaku” fag & £& [“ National (Shinto) Studies and 
Western Studies ”], Rekishigaku Kenkyi it $2 2A 5F% (Historical Science), Volume 7, 
No. 3 (Tokyo, 1987) pp. 2-34, showing the way Buddhist and Confucianist opponents 
of the Hirata line of Shinto scholars charged them with secret Christian leanings 
because of their utilization of Christian concepts of creation. As a result anti-foreign 
extremists of Restoration days charged the Shinto scholars with treason. But although 
the Shinto writers found much to praise in Western learning, they were hardly pro- 
Western; their acceptance of the heliocentric theory simply redounded to the advantage 
of the Sun Goddess. 

1 Summmura Izuru $F HY, “ Ransho yakukyoku no sésetsu ” Mae Bi 
iz [“ The Establishment of the Office for Translating Dutch Books ”], Shirin, Volume 
1, No. 8 (Kyoto, 1916). Although earlier scholars had studied Western learning, 
this did not necessarily mean that they utilized it, as is shown by SHrmmura’s refer- 
ence to a Dutch expert who translated a book on internal medicine and then excom- 
municated one of his disciples who tried to practice it. 
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pAIRA Sadanobu ##P5EfS (active 1790-1812), under whose ad- 
ministration the late eighteenth-century developments took place: 

I began about 1792 or 1793 to collect Dutch books. The barbarian nations 
are skilled in the sciences, and considerable profit may be derived from their 
works of astronomy and geography, as well as from their military weapons and 
their methods of internal and external medicine. However, their books may 
serve to encourage idle curiosity or may express harmful ideas. It might thus 
seem advisable to ban them, but prohibiting these books would not prevent 
people from reading them. There is, moreover, profit to be derived from them. 
Such books and other foreign things should therefore not be allowed to pass 
in large quantities into the hands of irresponsible people, but it is desirable, 
on the other hand, to have them deposited in a government library. If there 
is no one to read them, however, they will merely become nests for insects. 
I informed the Governor of Nagasaki that if such works were acquired by 
the government, they would not be dispersed in the country, and could thus 
be consulted if there were any official need of them. Thus it came about that 
foreign books were purchased.?? 


At Edo official sponsorship and direction resulted in larger scale 
activity in Western studies than was possible under the sponsor- 
ship of individual feudal lords. Yet sizable collections of books 
and impressive developments continued to take place at other 
points, especially under the lords of Saga and Kagoshima. It is 
sometimes held that the smaller lords, who had to operate within 
more modest means, concentrated their efforts more and utilized 
their “ Dutch scholars ” with greater efficiency. Yet it is evident 
that no domain had the opportunities to order and collect books 
as great as those the shogunate enjoyed. And, for each of its 
projects, the shogunate was furthermore able to command the 
services of specialists throughout the country. 

The great cities of Osaka and Edo also had a number of private 
schools for Western learning. Dutch visitors to Edo in the early 
nineteenth century reported that the Japanese scholars who came 
to interview them were far better informed than they had been a 
few decades earlier.* The progress at Nagasaki was also striking, 


** This passage is quoted and translated by Keene, The Japanese Discovery of 
Europe, pages 97-98. 

** Cf. Hendrik Doerr, Herrinneringen uit Japan (Haarlem, 1833), page 148: “The 
questions of the astronomers were addressed directly to the Opperhoofd [i.e., DorrF] 
and this made it difficult for him, as he had not concentrated in that subject and 
could not answer their questions . . . the Japanese has had no training beyond a 
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as a relaxation of restrictions previously imposed on the Dutch 
made possible the extensive tutoring of Japanese students by von 
SIEBOLD.** 

The most ambitious official project in pre-Perry days came 
with the creation of a translation team in 1811 to tap the wisdom 
of a new work. This was a Dutch translation and amplification 
of the Dictionnaire Oeconomique of Noel Coomet (1632-1712) , 
a Lyon educator. CHoMEL’s work, first published in two volumes 
in 1709 and enlarged many times in later revisions by J. A. DE 
CHALMOT, was translated into Dutch in 1743. Subsequent ver- 
sions provided an astonishing number of editions which ranged 
from two to eighteen volumes. After its arrival in Japan the work 
figures prominently on the order list (Hisch boek) which the 
shogunate gave each departing Dutch vessel. Sets of varying 
numbers of volumes were ordered in 1819, 1827, 1833, 1836, 1837, 
1839, and 1849. The work, a minor by-product of the eighteenth- 
century encyclopedist tradition, was a vast miscellany drawn from 
many sources “ contenant divers Moiens d’augmenter son bien et 
de conserver sa santé ”’; the title page held out hope of “ remédes 
assurez et éprouvez,” ... “ beaux Secrets pour parvenir a une 
longue et heureuse vieillesse,” and useful knowledge for agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, manufacture, construction, methods of 
merchandising, official management, and so on, so that “ chacun 
pourra se convaincre de toutes ces véritez, en cherchant ce que 
peut lui convenir, chaque chose étant rangée par ordre Alphabé- 
tique comme dans les Dictionnaires.” 

For scholars and officials uncertain which sources should be 
tapped next, this offered the perfect solution. It was eagerly 
sought and extravagantly praised by the scholars. The Astronomy 
Bureau was ordered to translate it in 1811, adding to its rolls for 
this purpose a number of competent scholars who selected for 
translation those selections which they considered useful to Japan. 


few Dutch books, like the translation of Lalande’s Astronomie, from which he has been 
able to reckon eclipses of the sun and moon very accurately.” 

** Dr. von SresoLp was in Japan from 1823 to 1829 and again from 1859 to 1861. 
There is a magistral biography by Kure Shizé AF=, Shiiboruto Sensei, sono 
shogai oyobi kigys Y—*K bEABRAB RWS [Doctor Siebold, His Life 
and Contribution] (Tokyo, 1926), pages 928, 492. 
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Thus 152 articles dealing with zoology and botany were excerpted, 
39 on fish, 83 on medicine and sickness, 28 on technology, and 
small numbers of items dealing with less useful subjects were 
translated. Of the articles selected further condensations were 
made, but on the whole the work was extremely painstaking, in- 
cluding footnotes which ran to many pages. The work was never 
completed, and it ended with the death of one of the translators 
in 1846. By then over one hundred and thirty-five Japanese 
volumes had been produced. It was also never published, and 
today only a single hand-written version is preserved at Shizuoka, 
where the last shogun retired. Long years of scholarly work by 
Professor IrazaAwa Takeo ##FXHE, devoted to the problem of 
which edition and which of the extant sets of Cooma. had been 
used for the translation, would have been simplified by an earlier 
exploration of the Ueno storehouse, which contained an eight 
volume set published from 1778-1786, the Algemeen Huishoude- 
lijzk-, Natuur-, Zedekundig- en Konst- Woordenboek, complete 
with markers affixed for the sections which were to be translated."* 

The coming of the American mission under Perry in 1853, and 
the urgency of the need to make even more systematic use of 
Western knowledge of science for purposes of defense and to 
know more about the enemy in order to thwart his desires, led 
to the final development of institutions designed to utilize, and 
to control, Dutch scholars and Dutch books. 

The desirability of more systematic study was pressed upon 
the Japanese by the Dutch from their Deshima headquarters. 
Before the treaty with Perry had been signed the Governor of 
Nagasaki had already addressed to Donker Curtius, Opper- 
hoofd whose title was shortly to be changed to Commissioner, a 
desire for purchase of a warship and for instruction in its opera- 
tion. Curtrus, who complained in his messages to Java of the 


** The early study by Professor Irazawa Takeo, “ Kései Shimpen yakujutsu ko” 
REKe EA HMB S [“On the Translation of the New Collection for 
Public Welfare” (Chomel)], Shigaku Zasshi sh Bmezt (Tokyo, 1982), pages 949- 
994, has been revised by Asakura Haruhiko BM }HGE and Ismrvama Hiko AI] 
# , “ Bansho Shirabesho kyizd ransho sakki” Pt PT HR BS AE [“ Notes 
on the Old Dutch Books of the Bansho Shirabesho”), Ueno Toshokan Kiys 3} (a 
SMREZ (Memoirs of the Ueno Library), Vol. 1, April 1954. 
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deficiencies in the linguistic competence on the part of the Japan- 
ese interpreters, lost no opportunity to stress the necessity for 
training the future students in Dutch so that instruction would 
not have to take place through interpreters. 

Officials in Java and in The Hague also saw in the new and 
intense shogunal desire to utilize Netherlands aid in mastering 
Western military science a way of strengthening their influence 
in Japan, and books were sent to Deshima in the hope of sug- 
gesting to Japanese officials who might see them how advan- 
tageous it would be to sponsor language and technical instruc- 
tion. The advice of Lt. G. Fasrus, who made three trips to Japan 
between the opening of the negotiations and the establishment of 
a school for naval training at Nagasaki in 1855, with instructors 
provided by the Netherlands navy, was particularly forceful and 
effective in persuading the Japanese officials of the need for more 
intensive training in Dutch.’® The detachment of instructors at 
Nagasaki, together with Pompe van M&rrpDERvoorT, who gave 
training in medicine, served the interests of both Holland and 
Japan effectively.”’ 

The import of books now increased rapidly. Books reached 
Japan only a year after their publication in Holland, and the 
military and medical works became increasingly differentiated and 
specialized. A small press brought to Deshima created the pos- 
sibility of reproducing works particularly well suited for instruc- 
tion. This press was later taken over by the Japanese, and the 
Ueno collection includes several dozens of books bearing the 
Deshima and Nagasaki imprints, the work of printers whose skill 


76 The standard account of Netherlands policy in late Tokuwaga days in J A.. vAN 
per Cuiss, Neerlands Streven tot Openstelling van Japan voor den Wereldhandel 
(Amsterdam, 1867), a work written in Batavia and copiously documented with the 
sources which were there available. Based on this and on supporting Japanese docu- 
ments is the work of Mizuta Nobutoshi 7K FH {8 ¥#iJ, Bakumatsu ni okeru waga kaigun 
to Oran FAKITHV RBH L 70 [Our Navy and Holland in Late Toku- 
gawa Days), (Tokyo, 1929). 

17 Cf. J. L. C. Pompe van Meerpervoonrt, Vijf Jaren in Japan (1857-1863) (Leiden, 
1868), 2 volumes, the second volume containing personal experiences. Short accounts 
in English are to be found in the Journal of the North China Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society (Shanghai, 1859, 1860): “On the Study of the Natural Sciences in Japan” 
(2.211-221), and “ Dissection of a Japanese Criminal” (2.185-91). 
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was still unequal to the setting of a completely straight line of 
type. 

At Edo the emergency created by Prrry’s arrival resulted in 
requests by the shogunate for counsel from the feudal lords and 
from selected individuals in several walks of life. The lengthy 
memorial submitted by a young Tokugawa vassal who had be- 
come known as a student of Dutch learning deserves particular 
notice. Katsu Rintard RAKES (1823-1899) , in developing his 
proposals for national defense, pointed to the need to tap Western 
knowledge. He suggested a greater flexibility in the selection of 
officials than was possible under the then current rules of rank 
and status, and he then moved on to the need for producing 
warships within Japan as rapidly as possible in order to be free 
from dependence on foreign supplies. Shipbuilding, in turn, would 
require trade, and the new dangers to Japan would also require 
changes in defense arrangements. Between this and the final point 
of the memorial advocating manufacture of modern firearms, 
Katsu suggested the institution that was to become the Bansho 
Shirabesho: 

I respectfully suggest that a school for instruction and training should be 
established at a place three or four ri from Edo, that for its library there 
should be collected all sorts of books in Japanese, Chinese, and Dutch having 
to do with military matters and gunnery, and that within the school orders 
be given to set up faculties for the study of astronomy, geography, science, 
military science, gunnery, fortification, and mechanics. If the number of re- 
tainers proves insufficient, men could be called up from the fiefs to offer instruc- 
tion, and then within a short time men more capable than their teachers should 
emerge. Moreover, although the number of books translated has grown very 
much in recent years, it is my impression that many are done very carelessly. 
But now if books of value to the country were to be given to scholars for 


translation by the government and published officially, I think that it would 
not be necessary to fear the bad effect of such careless and misleading works.1* 


It is significant that Katsu’s suggestions contained a three- 
fold purpose of instruction, translation, and control for such an 
institution. The argument for supervision over the translation 


*®Katsu’s memorial is reproduced in Dai Nihon komonjo, Bakumatsu gaikoku 


kankei monjo KW AAI HAS GK ACH (Documents on Foreign Re- 
lations at the End of the Shogunate, Documents of Japan), Vol. 1 (Tokyo, 1910), 
page 735; it is also quoted in Numata, op. cit., pages 56-57. 
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and dissemination of Western learning was particularly attractive 
to those who held that military and political secrets could not 
indefinitely be entrusted to the translators of the Bureau of 
Astronomy. At Nagasaki, where Curtius served as middleman 
in translating English and French into Dutch and back again for 
the Japanese interpreters, the shogunate was particularly de- 
fenseless.*® 

Karsv’s suggestion was well received by his superiors, for they 
shared most of his ideas. The young ABE Masahiro P#BIESL 
(1819-1857) who headed the Council of Elders directed that 
preparatory work should begin in 1854, and the following year 
officials set to work in earnest to plan the new institution. As one 
of them, Tsutsur Masanori fe (1778-1859) wrote in a 
memorandum to ABE, 
It is urgent that we know more about the West; by studying the truly useful 
things like the strength and weakness, the semblance and the reality of each 
country, the state of its army and navy, the advantages and drawbacks of its 
machinery, we can adopt their strong points and avoid their shortcomings .. . 
(We should translate) books on bombardment, on the construction of bat- 
teries, on fortifications, books on building warships and maneuvering them, 
books on sailing and navigation, books on training soldiers and sailors, on 


machinery, books that set forth the real strength and weakness, appearance 
and reality, of these countries, books on geography, books on products . . .?° 


Tsutsut1 and his colleagues, who were charged with the respon- 
sibility for planning, soon turned much of their work over to 
younger subordinates. As a result Katsu himself came to be a 
member of the planning commission. He showed a vigorous pref- 
erence for an institute which would serve a purpose of enlighten- 
ment and education, while several of his colleagues, fearful of 
philosophical and spiritual infection from the West, preferred to 
think of it in narrowly military and utilitarian lines. Further dif- 
ferences concerned personnel. The cautious faction preferred to 
sacrifice quality for safety, while Katsu argued against restrict- 
ing the school to regular Tokugawa retainers. 

The name of the institution underwent several changes. At first 
it was to be the Yogakusho 7241, or “Institute for Western 


*° Cf. VAN DER CuHiss, op. cit., page 158. 
°° This passage is quoted in Numata, op. cit., page 59. 
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Learning,” but in 1855 the vote swung to Bansho Shirabesho, 
“Institute for the Investigation of Barbarian Books.” The ban 
# for “ barbarian,” however, was an approved term for “ Euro- 
pean,” and was rapidly losing much of its pejorative content, so 
that it would not be inaccurate to translate the title as “ Euro- 
pean books.” By 1862 the name was felt to be in need of revision, 
and the title reverted to the “Institute for Investigation of 
Western Books.” In 1863, with the triumph of the Katsv posi- 
tion, it became the Kaiseijo i KFT, or “Institute for Develop- 
ment.” ** 


The product of all this discussion and planning finally opened 
for activity early in 1857 at Kudan-shita, Edo, in the residence of 
a Tokugawa bannerman which had been commandeered for the 
purpose. In staffing the Bansho Shirabesho the shogunate found 
it necessary to follow Katsu’s advice to look beyond the ranks 
of its immediate vassals. Of the staff of two professors, ten 
assistants, and three readers, only the last named and lowest 
ranking were Tokugawa retainers. The others, selected after a 
survey of available talent by Katsu and others, were drawn from 
the fiefs, and chiefly from the ranks of doctors. This was little to 
the liking of the government conservatives, who tried to cover the 
problem by hastily “ naturalizing ” the men by enrolling them on 
the Tokugawa rolls.” 

The officials who were placed in over-all charge were naturally 
important personages, and on their visits they were treated with 
all the deference that Tokugawa feudalism reserved for the great. 
Kato’s reminiscences bring out the picture of the staff kneeling 
with heads to the floor, motionless in greeting the director who, 
standing, acknowledged this by a slight nod. As the Institute 


Hara Heizd JR2B=, “Bansho Shirabesho no sdsetsu” HES MATO Fiz 
(“The Establishment of the Bansho Shirabesho”), Rekishigaku Kenkyu He St AH 
oe , No. 108 (Tokyo, 1942), pages 1-42, is the best account of the evolution of the 
Institute in Tokugawa policy-making groups. According to the reminiscences of Katé 
Hiroyuki, “ Bansho Shirabesho ni tsuite” eS WPTIZ Ro [“ Concerning the 
Bansho Shirabesho”}, Shigaku Zasshi, Volume XX, No. 7 (Tokyo, 1909), page 84, 
the Institute could not be called “School” (gakkd) because of the jealousy of the 
staffs of the Confucian schools which bore that name. 

*° Cf. Hara, op. cit., page 32. 
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gained in prestige and respectability, formal supervision was 
delegated to the Hayasnt # family of court Confucianists, and 
in this manner the Bansho Shirabesho became more firmly inte- 
grated within the administrative structure.” 

High hopes were held for the Institute, and as Edo had a 
considerable population of would-be Dutch scholars there were 
large numbers of applicants; one source gives the figure of a 
thousand Tokugawa retainers. These daily throngs, although 
soon thinned through selection of suitable students, meant that 
the Institute could become an important avenue for the new 
thought. Fears for orthodoxy produced the logical requirement 
of a background in Chinese studies for entering students. 

The Institute day began at five o’clock in the morning, and 
it ran until seven in the evening. This rigorous schedule did not, 
however, mean as full a program of instruction as it seemed.” 
Instruction in a large, relatively impersonal setting of this sort 
would in any case have posed problems for members of a society 
in which the master-student relationship was the approved vehicle 
for learning. Differences of rank and origin further hindered the 
learning process, for as with the schools for medical and naval 
training at Nagasaki, formidable obstacles stood in the way of 
giving students of varying ranks in the feudal hierarchy equal 
treatment.”* As a result there was a group of highly born men 
who were irregular in attendance and uneven in their abilities. 
The ranking staff members, on the other hand, found it necessary 
to devote considerable time to translating the diplomatic docu- 
ments which were sent to them.”® 

Although the Institute first concentrated on the Dutch lan- 
guage as a vehicle for instruction, with the opening of Japan the 
way was also opened for the acquisition of works in English, 


*° Cf. Karo, op. cit., page 87. 

** Cf. Numata, op. cit., pages 65-66. 

°° The official reports of the Dutch naval training detachment given in VAN DER 
Criss, op. cit., pages 461, 480, and Pompe vAN MEERDERVooRT’s account of his in- 
struction, op. cit., II, pages 161 ff., illustrate some of these problems. Of the two cases, 
the medical instructor, whose students were not as close to the seats of power as were 
those who sought the latest military wisdom, had the easier time of it. 

7° Cf. Hara, op. cit., page 38, and Karo, loc. cit. 
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French, and German. The most pressing diplomatic problems 
were with English-speaking countries. The first embassy to 
America in 1860 brought back to Japan a large number of works 
in English, and embassies to Europe in the years that followed 
did likewise with European works. In addition to the use of works 
in other Western languages, the subject matter broadened to 
include works on industrial problems affecting machinery, smelt- 
ing, and the like. As this happened, the nature of the Bansho 
Shirabesho began to change, and in 1863, in response to a me- 
morial from the director, its name was changed to Kaiseijo. It 
now offered instruction in Dutch, English, French, German, and 
Russian, as well as in a variety of “useful arts.” The narrow 
translation function now behind them, the first Tokugawa scholars 
to be sent abroad left for the Netherlands. 

Inevitably, the effort to control foreign learning was to fail. 
When British merchants in Nagasaki were able to sell ships to 
feudal lords, there was little hope of preventing them from selling 
books. And as the subject matter and the books gained in num- 
ber and complexity, the single institution of the Kaiseijo no longer 
sufficed to do the work of instruction and translation. Out of it 
came to Numazu Military School in 1869—the first of the modern 
military academies—and the several lines of educational institu- 
tions which became Tokyo University. The Ueno collection, in 
contents and seals, documents this transition into the early years 
of the Meiji era. 


II. The Library 


Provision of a library for the Institute began over a year before 
it opened. The shogunate ordered the Bureau of Astronomy, 
which had previously enjoyed a near-monopoly in government- 
supported translation projects, to transfer its holdings to the 
newly created institute, and it also directed the Momijiyama 
#C#1) Library, another shogunal repository (which later became 
the Naikaku Bunko PIPA3C HE) , to surrender its holdings in West- 
ern works. Many of the fiefs also contributed works from their 
holdings. 

In the Ueno collection official seals can be used to trace and 
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date many of the books. Thus, of the some 3,500 volumes, about 
one-third bear seals which identify them as having belonged to 
the line of institutions which derived from the Bansho Shira- 
besho. Of these, many can be dated through the sequence of 
names which the Institute bore. Ydgakusho, for instance, dates 
a volume as transferred during the period of less than a year in 
1855 during which this name was used.”” The Momijiyama col- 
lection, whose holdings in the 1840’s numbered, according to one 
source, over two hundred volumes, is represented in the Ueno 
collection by fifty-one volumes. The Astronomy Bureau, whose 
total holdings are not definitely known, contributed seventy-nine 
volumes of the books now in Ueno. Both categories include 
many books of considerable age and chiefly antiquarian interest. 

The real bulk of the Ueno collection came into Japan in the 
years after these inter-library transfers had taken place. Some 
books are stamped with the year of entry. The number so 
stamped for the late 1850’s rises steadily; it flags during the years 
of uncertainty attending the rule and assassination of Ir Naosuke 
J+ iA#5 (1815-1860), and then resumes with greater vigor in 
the 1860’s. For the most part, the volumes dealing with non- 
scientific subjects seem to have entered during the last half decade 
of the shogunate, indicating either a shift in emphasis or a 
lessening of fear of subversion. Details of import methods are 
not fully known, nor could they be in view of the greater facilities 
for ordering which the shogunate enjoyed after the Dutch mo- 
nopoly at Deshima was broken. But already during the closing 
years of that monopoly orders for books were increasing in 
number. By the middle of 1859 the Bansho Shirabesho had some 
600 volumes in its library, and a recent work states that during 
1860 Western works totalling 7,648 volumes were ordered.” 


*7 Cf. “Catalogue,” page 7, the section by ASAKURA. — 

*°Trazawa Takeo ARTE FUE, Nippon to Oranda HAL A F v & [Japan and 
Holland}, (Tokyo, 1955) page 182, gives this last figure; vAN DER Cuuss, op. cit., 
page 433, gives the books ordered for 1854: a handbook for theoretical and practical 
knowledge of steam-driven and other machinery by J. H. Harte; a three-volume 
account of Napoleon’s campaign in Russia by General p— Secur; a work by pER SPEK 
OssrEEN on sailing ships; van Loon on shipbuilding, together with a set of illustra- 
tions; van Loon on sailmaking; te Comte on navigation for trade and sailing; and 
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As the commercial treaties with the Western powers came into 
effect in 1859, the Bansho Shirabesho was assigned the super- 
vision of all books entering Japan. From this point a Nagasaki 
stamp also appears on many of the books. Regulations at port 
cities provided that two copies of each book should be submitted 
to the officials, who in turn forwarded them to the Institute for 
inspection and, presumably, storage. Thus, proper safeguards 
were taken against the import of material which might subvert 
established political and religious taboos. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that a careful check of the Ueno collection for materials 
which might bear on religion turns up nothing more dangerous 
than an astronomy entitled Description of the Maker’s Works.” 

The cataloguing system in which the books were originally 
filed has been retained by the Ueno librarians, and it provides a 
footnote to the development of library science in Japan as well 
as an insight into contemporary ideas on the branches of learning. 
The books from Holland posed problems which the early cus- 
todians could not answer from their experience with Chinese and 
Japanese collections. It would seem that the initial disarray of 
the books became systematized, to its present extent, during 
1862, when the name was changed to Yésho ###¥ Shirabesho. The 
comments which follow relate to that part of the Ueno collection 
which dates from that period. 

1, 2: Jisho &FE# (“ Dictionaries”). The thirty-seven works in 
eighty-seven volumes in this category include not only language 
dictionaries, but dictionaries for specialized needs like construc- 
tion and technology as well. Seals show that nine works in 
twenty-six volumes came from the earlier libraries. Among the 
dictionaries the famous CHoMEL is to be found. The most im- 


Kuyck and OverstraTEn’s two volumes on artillery, with a translation of a German work 
by von Hetpen Sarnowski on marksmanship with pistols and guns. But as imports 
grew the order list gave way in part to free enterprise, and by 1861 von Sresoup could 
regret that the import of Dutch books was dominated by money rather than service; 
he thought that too many old, dated books and new, overly difficult works were 
coming in: cf. von S1esoip, Open Brieven uit Japan (Deshima, 1861), page 22. 

*°Cf. van peR Cuiss, op. cit., p. 513, for the text of an ordinance distributed in 
Nagasaki in 1859: “European books and pictures may also be sold in the market 
or directly, but, mark well! Two copies of each newly-imported work shall be bought 
by the finance officials.” 
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portant author is P. WerLanp, whose Handwoordenboek voor de 
Spelling der Hollandsche Taal (1812), Kunstwoordenboek (1846), 
and other compilations were much sought and used by Dutch 
scholars in late Tokugawa days. (WEILAND also figures promi- 
nently in order lists given the Dutch at Deshima.) Also present 
is the Dutch-French dictionary of Francois Hauma (first pub- 
lished in 1710) which became the basis for two Dutch-Japanese 
dictionaries: the Edo and Nagasaki Haruma of 1796 and 1833, 
respectively. From the Nagasaki version was developed a third 
dictionary done in 1855-1858. Items like the rare dictionaries in 
English gave the Bansho Shirabesho its chief attraction for men 
like FuKuzawa Yukichi Ma?#aRTH (1835-1901) when the ports, 
after the opening of Japan, turned out to be populated by mer- 
chants who did not speak Dutch.*® The second section of dic- 
tionaries, probably an overflow, consists of ten works in twelve 
volumes. 

3: Bunsoku XH (“ Grammar and Language”). The twenty- 
nine items in as many volumes include, in addition to Dutch, 
works on French and Malay, as well as P. Martn’s Groot Neder- 
duitsch en Fransch Woordenboek (1730) . 

4: Kyiri 5888 (“Science”). These eighteen items in twenty- 
three volumes, including five works transferred from earlier li- 
braries, treat a variety of topics in natural science. 

5: Bunri 4 (“ Chemistry”). The sixteen items totaling 
twenty-one volumes include a variety of scientific subjects. The 
most-used volumes bear titles like P. J. Kastete1sn, Chemische 
Oefeningen voor de Beminnaars der Scheikunst in’t Algemeen en 
de Apotheken, Fabriekanten en Trafickanten in’t Bijzonder (1785) 
and J. Grrarpin, Scheikunde voor de Beschaafden Stand en het 
Fabrijkwezen (1851), whose designation “for the Cultured 


*°Cf. The Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi, translated by Eiichi Kryooxa 
(Tokyo, 1948), p. 108: ‘By good luck I learned that in the government school of 
foreign culture, known as Bansho Shirabesho, there were many dictionaries. To have 
access to these books, I had to become a bona fide student. But since it was an insti- 
tution of the central government, it would not admit any member of outside clans 
without much formality. I had to go to the highest official of my clan in Yedo and 
get his seal on my petition.” But Fuxuzawa left again when he found that they would 
not let him take the dictionary out of the library. 
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Class ” may well have served to reassure the samurai who delved 
therein. 

6: Sanjutsu HM (“ Arithmetic ”). Although this category con- 
tains only fourteen items in as many volumes, these volumes, 
which were recognized as being essential to almost all the other 
faculties, bear signs of heavy use. Some, like I. R. Scumupr, 
Beginselen der Differentiaal en Integraal Rekening, ten Gebruike 
van de Kadetten der Koninglijke Artillerie en Geneeschool te 
Delft (1822), were clearly dismantled for division among trans- 
lators and later rebound in Japanese style. 

7: Temmon KX (“ Astronomy ”). Nineteen items in twenty- 
seven volumes make up this division, and of them eighteen vol- 
umes came from the earlier libraries. Of the items transferred 
from other libraries, the Astronomie of LALANDE (first published 
in 1771, Dutch translation in 1775), which was translated into 
Japanese in 1803, is most famous. Other volumes treat general 
principles of astronomy, while the nineteenth-century works in- 
clude more specialized works like those by F. Kaiser devoted to 
the Halley and Encke comets published in 1835 and 1838. Fifteen 
almanacs for Netherlands Indies between the years 1807 and 
1844, in addition to seamen’s almanacs published in Batavia and 
Amsterdam in the 1830’s and 1840’s, give evidence of continuous 
import of these items. Mention should also be made of a work 
midway between astronomy and social science, N. Struyck, 
Vervolg van de Beschryving der Staatsterren, en nader ontdek- 
kingen omtrent den Staat van’t Menscheljk Geslagt benevens 
eenige sterrekundige, aardrykskundige en andere aanmerkingen 
(1753) , which sought to take a statistical approach to population, 
and compiled charts of married couples, baptisms, twins, comets, 
and other related phenomena. The Japanese translators restricted 
themselves to the sections on astronomy. 

8: Chiri #EFF (“ Geography ”). Twenty-seven ‘tems consisting 
of sixty-six volumes, many of them heavily used, make this one 
of the most important sections of the library. Geography led to 
knowledge of the strengths of the European states and the course 
of international relations, and it was of central importance to the 
Japanese. Nineteenth-century publications seem particularly well 
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represented, as are the Dutch translations of Johann Htsnmr’s 
many eighteenth-century works which had such a great influence 
on the Japanese scholars who translated and popularized them. 
Among the authors of these “Dutch” geographies, besides the Ger- 
man Husner, are such names as James Tuckey (1819), Johann 
Gunther Friedrich CaNNasicH (1843), and John Green (1747). 

9: Kiden #t?4 (“ History and Biography ”). The twenty-three 
titles in sixty-one volumes include political, military, and 
natural history. Among these are an 1851 translation of Ma- 
CAULAY in three volumes; a 1744 account by Johannes BRoEDELER, 
Oude en nieuwe staat van’t Russische of Moskovische keizerryk, 
which served as basis for several accounts of Russia in Japanese; 
an 1854 translation of S. G. Goopricu, U.S. Consul in Paris, Les 
Etats-Unis; and a history of wars in Europe since 1792 whose 
translator, E. H. Brouwer, neglected to identify the German 
author. Netherlands history is of course represented, as in J. 
Bosscua, Neérlands Heldendaded te Land van de vroegste tijden 
af tot in onze dagen (1845, 5 volumes). Finally, one finds here 
some of the works of CLausewitz devoted to the Italian cam- 
paigns of 1796 and the Russian campaign of 1812, these two 
issued by the Netherlands military academy at Breda. 

10: Kokai *?ii¥(“ Navigation ”). These sixteen items in twenty- 
seven volumes treat practical problems which had to be met once 
the decision was made to buy ships and get instructors from the 
Netherlands. Undoubtedly many works remained in Nagasaki, 
where the first instruction was centered. 

11: Seiji Bie (“ Government ”). These eleven volumes derive 
for the most part from the days of the Kaiseijo. They treat civil 
law, court systems, and, incongruously, forest management. This 
does not seem to have been a section which was given very high 
priority. An item that might have interested shogunal scholars 
was a translation of a work by the American, Henry Drucktey, 
which received first prize from an anti-corn law society, treating 
the relation between free trade and national welfare and economy. 
But it must be remembered that many of the works ostensibly 
devoted to geography contained much information about foreign 
systems. 
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12: Heigaku #®% (“Military Studies”). Eighty-three items 
in one hundred seventy-five volumes testify to the importance 
of this category. It will be recalled that other schools were set 
up for military studies, so that taken collectively this category, 
together with medicine, would be much the strongest. The vol- 
umes here include theoretical or exhortatory works like von 
Lossav’s Ideals of Warfare (translated by Brouwer, published 
in 1847) and CLAUSEWITz’ magnum opus, together with historical 
sketches of the Netherlands’ wars. Undoubtedly the greatest 
interest attached to the practical manuals of the Netherlands’ 
army which could be used for instruction. 

13: Kenchiku #2 (“Construction”). The thirty-six items 
in forty-four volumes which make up this category are devoted 
chiefly to military problems of fortifications, pontoon bridges, 
and ship building, while a few treat technical problems like the 
pouring of iron. Typical is U. Huauentn, Gen. Maj., Het Giet- 
wezen in s’Rijks Ijzer Geschutgieterij te Luik, The Hague, 1826, 
a heavily illustrated, stout volume. 

14: Kikai ###& (“ Machinery ”). Twelve numbers, in as many 
volumes, treat telegraphy, steam engines, logistics for artillery, 
the prevention of saltpeter in furnaces, and comparable subjects. 
Although no direct experimentation or experience with steam 
engines of any size could be managed before the Dutch naval 
detachment began instruction in Nagasaki with the Soembing 
(renamed the Kanké maru HEH ) in 1855, the adequacy of 
charts for skilled craftsmen was shown to the training detach- 
ment when, on a visit to Kagoshima Bay, it found a ship of 800 
to 1000 tons, resembling an old-style East Indiaman, which the 
Satsuma men had constructed from old books on ship building.** 

15: Igaku #% (“Medical Studies”). The Ueno collection 
contains but one volume in this category clearly ascribable to the 
early Institute. But since as, is well known, medicine played so 
large a part in the early absorption of Western learning—the 
samurai, Sir George SANsom has said, were attracted to the com- 
panion arts of inflicting wounds and healing them **—this lack 


*1 Cf. vAN DER CuiJs, op. cit., pages 484-485. 
*2 Cf. his The Western World and Japan (New York, 1950), page 253. 
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shows that these books were removed and remained on the 
“active list” longer than the items which were consigned to 
storage. 

16: Zatsu 4#€(“ Miscellaneous”). Sixty-four items in eighty- 
nine volumes live up to this description. There are a few items 
translated into Dutch on China, P. J. Vertu on Borneo (1854), 
some nondescript household almanacs with prescriptions for every 
need, American patent reports for the 1850’s and 1860’s, a peri- 
odical, Our Times (Onze Tijd) which runs from 1849-1854, and 
an excellent collection of the literature in Dutch devoted to Japan, 
which includes a translation of GoLovNnin’s Captivity.** 

The above comments apply to the sections clearly ascribable 
to the Bansho Shirabesho. In addition to these, the Ueno col- 
lection includes volumes from the Kaiseijo, from the Daigaku 
Nanké KW which succeeded it in 1869, the Osaka Rigakusho 
TEAAT of 1869), the Nagasaki Seitokukan T#4#*% of 1865, and 
several other late Tokugawa institutions. The last named includes 
a goodly number of works on medicine, while most of the sections 
include dictionaries, many of them works already noted above. 
By any measure, the discoveries represent a striking challenge 
to evaluate again the intellectual currents of late Tokugawa days. 

Definitive work will require the combined efforts of specialists 
of several faculties, familiar with the content and significance of 
the scientific works as well as with the sequence of translations 
and popularizations in Japanese, but it may be permissible to 
offer certain generalizations which grow out of an inspection of 
the Ueno collection. 

Any consideration of influence which is to be attributed to the 
items contained in the Bansho Shirabesho collection faces formi- 
dable difficulties. The proportionate shelf space allotted to the 
various disciplines is no sure guide, for a few books which hap- 
pened to fit the right level of popularization may have had more 
influence than a much larger number of more difficult or less 
practical works. One must also distinguish between the levels of 


*° Descriptions of the sections and their contents may be found in the “ Catalogue ” 
in which each section is treated by a member of the Ueno seminar, and in the article 
by Asakura and Isuryama, op. cit., note 12. 
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influence. In the realm of “ Dutch studies,” there is a distinction 
to be made between the small number of scholars fully capable 
of handling books written in Dutch and able to translate when 
called upon to do so, and those who derived their knowledge at 
second hand, either from translations or from less authoritative 
channels. In recent years scholars like Numata Jird 7AM 
have made important reservations to the conventional picture of 
the Dutch scholar, whose knowledge of the West made him im- 
patient with the weaknesses of his own society, by pointing out 
that most of the well-trained scholars were loyal shogunal ser- 
vants to the end, and that most of them operated within a con- 
servative Confucian ideological framework. Presumably then, it 
was the less competent “experts ” who justified their personal 
inclinations toward resentment by espousing a thin veneer of 
Western knowledge.** It would certainly be rash to equate knowl- 
edge of the West with political or ideological subversion. More- 
over, it must be kept in mind that the Bansho Shirabesho experts 
had finally come into their own as the technicians of the new 
era; policies they had long hoped for were now being carried out. 

The scholar who today contents himself with more modest 
inquiries, dealing with the degree to which the books may have 
been utilized, is further hampered by the fact that a century 
of neglect has given them all a common layer of dirt. Yet even 
so it is apparent that some books had hard and frequent usage. 
That some have been dismantled and rebound in Japan is evi- 
dence that those books were divided among translation teams. 
Simple items like military manuals, present in many copies, were 


**In post-Restoration days Tsupa Mamichi 4tPYJA3H and Nisut Amane JQ 
bia , both leaders in the Europeanization of late-Tokugawa days, deplored what they 
regarded as the superficiality of the new trends. Nisu1, writing to his Leiden sponsor 
in 1871, said that he and Tsuna feared that their training would not now be very 
influential, as the new rulers were from Satsuma and Choshu. Still, he thought, 
“. . . the translations seem to have had more or less influence on the political changes 
that were made. But I have never seen in all world history a people that has made 
such changes in so short a time; everything in political institutions, law forms, military 
organization, even in customs and social life is following the example of European 
evilization. But it seems to me that it is all too superficial.” For copies of this 
correspondence I am indebted to Professor Irazawa, who obtained them in the 
Netherlands. 
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probably found suitable for classroom use. Uncut pages, which 
are frequently encountered in the more difficult works and in dis- 
cursive items like histories, can safely establish lack of influence 
and use alike. 

Fortunately a Japanese custom convenient to the user and 
anathema to the librarian, that of affixing a bit of wet paper to 
pages of unusual interest, provides an extremely reliable indica- 
tion of use. Not infrequently the same pages will have a few 
characters scribbled in the margin. Thus in looking through the 
volumes of the periodical Onze Tijd I found only one marker, and 
that in an article teiling of the inauguration and career of Millard 
Fititmore. Fitimore, whose letter Perry had brought to Japan, 
deserved background study by the shogunal scholars. Similarly, 
in some of the volumes dealing with Netherlands possessions and 
trade only the sections on Japan are so marked. It can, of course, 
be held that in finding the article in question the searchers neces- 
sarily saw and probably read others too, and that they would not 
have left their tracks in cases where they were out of bounds. 
Karto’s talk of reading in new and interesting fields shows that 
some, at least, were able to do this. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion, and impossible to establish the contrary, 
that the interest of the Japanese scholars in the books found in 
the Ueno library was rather narrowly restricted to the realm of the 
directly appropriate and useful. 

Ultimately considerations of influence require further scholar- 
ship: collating the works in the Ueno collection with translations 
and popularizations which became current in late Tokugawa 
times; worthwhile work in intellectual history will also require 
individual intellectual biographies of representative and important 
leaders in mid-century Japan. A beginning has been made in 
both directions, and especially in the former, by the interdisci- 
plinary group in Tokyo. Specialists in many fields are tracing 
both the works and their translations as a step toward the com- 
pilation of a bibliography which will include works which have been 
preserved in other collections as well as those in the Ueno col- 
lection. In the field of individual studies the copious published 
writings of the late Tokugawa leaders, long the basis for uncritical 
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and laudatory essays, are in some instances becoming the basis 
for valuable research. 

It is likely that these studies will lend support to the contention 
that one reason that Dutch studies did not lead to more thorough- 
going intellectual re-orientation is to be found in the heavy pre- 
ponderance of works of direct and practical utility. There is very 
little evidence in Ueno of works of theoretical importance or of 
discussions of the scientific method and methodology in general. 
The theorists and the philosophers are not represented. This is 
further born out by the experience of the Netherlands instructors 
in medicine and navigation at Nagasaki, who found their students 
so intent on the practical end-product of their work that they 
could persuade them to sit through discussions of more basic 
nature with only the greatest difficulty.” 

As for philosophy and ethics, which Kat6 mentioned having 
found in the Bansho Shirabesho, one can only assume that his 
definitions and requirements in this field were modest. With very 
few exceptions these categories are conspicuously unrepresented. 
That this was not accidental is borne out by a letter which Nisu1 
Amane P89) (1829-1897) , a member of the first group of Toku- 
gawa students to be sent abroad, wrote to his Leiden sponsor in 
1863: 


There are other useful sciences which are completely unknown in Japan... . 
I should also like to investigate the field of knowledge which is called phi- 
losophy or science, yet distinct from religion, which is not allowed by the law 
of our land—that field which in former times was represented by Descartes, 
Locke, Hecer, Kant, and others. This subject seems to be very difficult to 
learn, but since it would, I feel, contribute to the civilization of our country, 
I should like to learn something about it, although the limited amount of time 
at my disposal will probably be a handicap.** 


NisuH1’s letter makes it quite clear that little or nothing had been 
done up to that point to introduce Western thought into Japan 
(although he had heard about Descartes, Locks, Hecet, and 
Kant) and one is struck, on looking through the Ueno collection, 
to see how little there is that is expressive of the ideals and values 


*5 The experience of Pompe vAN MEERDERVOoRT—cf. op. cit., 2, pages 161 ff.—is 


particularly relevant here. 
°° This passage is taken from copies of the Dutch originals in the possession of 


Professor Irazawa which are also cited in his recent Nippon to Oranda. 
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of the Western world. Literature, philosophy, and works of cul- 
tural interest are virtually non-existent. 

On the other hand, in terms of practical problems and concerns 
the Japanese were well provided with information. This was also 
true in the realm of international relations. Accounts of wars in 
Europe, scattered histories, and occasional reports from the Dutch 
at Deshima, reports which gained in length and coverage as the 
Perry visit neared, all served to reinforce the news from China 
and the alarms sent in by the sentinels who manned the coasts of 


Japan. 
III. The Decline of Netherlands Influence. 


As one moves from the collection of the Bansho Shirabesho to 
the shelves of items added in the late 1860’s for the Kaiseijo, it 
is striking to observe the increase in materials relating to French 
and English. From the first the proportion of English-speaking 
traders who came to Japan was greatly in excess of the number 
of Hollanders, despite the modest increase in the latter after the 
Netherlands government allowed private enterprise to enter the 
Japan trade. Inevitably there was great urgency behind the teach- 
ing of French and English, the languages of the countries which 
dominated events in late Tokugawa days. 

Not only did the French, British, and American interests soon 
overshadow the Netherlands stake in Japan, but their repre- 
sentatives at Yokohama and Edo were at the heart of the sho- 
gunal domain. The Netherlands representatives, however, pre- 
ferred to negotiate from the comfort and security of Deshima. 
Curtius wrote after his trip to Edo to negotiate the commercial 
treaty in 1858 that he could not possibly stand the capital for 
two years at a time, and in view of the outbreak of anti-foreign 
outrages which made life in Edo so dangerous for the represen- 
tatives of the other powers, CurTIUsS’s successor, DE Wit, was not 
tempted to leave Deshima. In addition, a conservative and par- 
simonious attitude on pE Wit’s part made him content to limit 
Netherlands initiative and intervention to a minimum.* 


*7 For Curtius’ sentiments, cf. vaN DER CutJs, op. cit., page $21; for vAN MEERDER- 
voort’s criticism of pE Wrr, ef. op. cit., II, page 240. 
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As the British, in the person of Harry Parkes, came to think 
that the Japanese future lay with the young leaders of Satsuma, 
Choshu, and the Court, their French competitors veered toward 
support for the faltering shogunate. Napoleon III and his repre- 
sentative, Leon Rocuss, had high hopes of salvaging France’s 
international prestige by a successful program of technical and 
military aid to the Tokugawa Shogun. With the institution of 
military reforms and French naval and shipbuilding advisory 
groups, French naturally began to replace Dutch as the most 
useful knowledge for shogunal scholars, and the Kaiseijo shelves 
show many manuals of instruction devoted to that purpose. 

More important still, however, was the realization by the 
Japanese that the Dutch works simply stood between them and 
the originals, and that learning Dutch required time that could 
better be spent in the study of other languages. A few, like 
Omura Masujir6 KA4EXHG (1824-1869) , who had a particularly 
solid command of Dutch, might be content to rely on Dutch 
translations.*® But others preferred to go directly to the original 
works. The investigator who goes through the shelves of the 
Ueno collection today is struck by the fact that virtually all of 
the works represented are translations from German, French, or 
English, sometimes so freely rendered that the name of the original 
author is not even listed. It had been the service of the Hollanders 
to lead the Japanese to the sources of the technological and 
scientific learning of the nineteenth-century West. Symbolically, 
it was a group of Tokugawa naval cadets trained at Nagasaki by 
the Dutch and led by Katsu, whose memorial had first called 
for the establishment of the Bansho Shirabesho, who first navi- 


*8 Cf, Hons6 Eijird AEA BE, “Leon Roches and Administrative Reform in 
the Closing Years of the Tokugawa Regime,” Kyoto University Economic Review, X, 
1 (Kyoto, 1935), pages 35-53. 

°° Cf. The Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi, page 109: “‘ Don’t try to get me 
into such useless labor,’ he [Omura] exclaimed. ‘ What is the use of learning English? 
All the important books will be translated by the Dutch. You can read them. And 
what more do you want?’ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘that’s one side of the argument. But do 
you think the Dutch will translate everything? The other day I went to Yokohama 
and what happened? I couldn’t speak with the foreigners or read the signs of the 
shops at all. Dutch alone is not enough. English is going to be necessary.’ ” 
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gated a Japanese ship, the Kanrin maru JKREAIL, to the United 
States in 1860. The ship and mission returned with many books 
in English. Future embassies followed in this pattern, and as 
direct communication with the great maritime and industrial 
powers of the West was established, the Netherlands influence 
was doomed. 

One finds this shift expressed most trenchantly by Matsux1 
Koan #A5h# (1833-1893), a student of Dutch learning in 
the employ of the lord of Satsuma who became an instructor in 
the Bansho Shirabesho. As such he was, with Fuxuzawa, an 
interpreter for the first mission to Europe in 1861 and 1862. While 
there, he heard that Nisnt Amane and Tsupa Mamichi #HH Ria 
(1829-1903) , who had been scheduled to study in the United 
States while a naval mission awaited delivery of a warship, were 
to be sent to Holland with the same mission because the Civil War 
had made purchase of the warship in America impossible. Mart- 
SUKI expressed his disapproval as follows: 


Although Holland is only a small country, it remembers our friendship for the 
past centuries, and when we spent several days there sight-seeing we were 
treated wonderfully and shown every courtesy. Despite this, I could hardly 
believe the evidence of my eyes, and was astounded at what I saw, the more 
so in that I had just come from Paris and London. As a result I have come 
to have my doubts about Hollanders as well, and though I looked for various 
types of books, there simply are no valuable books. . . . I hear that it has been 
decided that Nisur and Tsupa should go to Holland without investigating the 
possibility of going to America, but on this trip through Europe I have come 
to realize some things for the first time. I had planned to come to Holland 
to buy books, but I found not a one. Moreover, even the Hollanders them- 
selves all read their books in French or German. The very children study 
French and German and think it no shame not to know Dutch. For that 
reason, even if someone happens to write a book in Dutch, no one bothers to 
buy it; naturally the number of such books diminishes steadily. Beyond the 
borders, there is literally no one who knows Dutch. I must honestly say that 
the country is so small and mean as to startle one. Since there are no excep- 
tional books in Dutch, if you search for them, the apologetic booksellers come 
up with things like books in French. Moreover if you go to look at the schools 
in Holland you find that all the students’ books are books from other coun- 
tries. And beside that the factories are extremely small. In all things Holland, 
when compared with England, France, and Germany, is about one hundredth 
of what they are. For that reason it makes no sense whatever in having 
students begin their study a second time by making them learn Dutch after 
they come to the capital. For some time there have been a good many scholars 
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in England and France who raised their eyebrows when they heard that we 
read Dutch books, and after noticing this we have become ashamed of it and 
stopped telling people. For these reasons Nisu1 and Tsupa should under no 
circumstances be sent to Holland . . .*° 


This outburst was probably not fully representative. NusHI 
and Tsupa did go to Holland to study and became important 
figures through having done so. But they had few successors at 
Leiden, and immediately after the overthrow of the shogunate 
their status was long in doubt. Matsux1, however, as a man from 
Satsuma and, later, an expert on things English, was destined to 
high office; under the name Trerasima Munenori FSH) he 
became an important figure in the foreign office of the new regime. 

Netherlands influence, cultural and political, declined rapidly. 
In August, 1866, the Netherlands consul at Nagasaki wrote to 
complain that he had for the past two months been receiving 
translations of the Japanese communications addressed to him in 
English. “So far as I know,” he wrote, “ the interpreters college 
in Edo-machi where official letters are translated into the Japanese 
and Netherlands languages still exists, and if Your Excellency 
approves I would appreciate having the letters sent to this con- 
sulate translated into Dutch and not into English.” His com- 
plaints did no good, for in 1872 another Netherlands consul was 
writing Foreign Minister Sozs1ma to warn against “ the regression 
in the knowledge of the Netherlands language in Japan, the 
knowledge of which was formerly so prized and which, so far as 
I am aware, is now not taught in a single one of the government 
schools.” The next year the Nagasaki consul was writing his mes- 


“° This passage is translated from Ihi Nyiks Roku FSBE A HESR [Records of the 
Entry of the Barbarian Villains into the Ports], Nihon Shiseki Kyokai HAS eH 
€ ed., (Tokyo, 1981), Vol. I, pages 244, 249-250, and is also quoted in Numata, 
op. cit., pages 232-233. Some further account of the mission can be found in Monu- 
menta Nipponica 5 (1942) .254-264, “Notes on the Japanese Mission Which was Ship- 
wrecked between Bangka and Billeton in 1862 on its Way from Japan to Holland vis 
Batavia,” to which are appended shogunal orders from the Dutch for 1814, 1819-1821, 
1834, 1836, 1838, 1841, 1847, and 1851. The National Diet Library has issued a cata- 
logue of materials in Japanese relating to the trip: “Bakumatsu Oran ryigakusei 
kankei shiryd mokuroku” #3 Alle By 2BZE Ge AER B Bk [Catalogue of Ma- 
terials Relating to Students Sent to Study in Holland at the End of the Shogunate ”], 
Késatsu mokuroku 4 #E Ei BR, No. 11, 1953. 
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sages in English.** A year later the Hollander A. J. C. Gzsrts, 
teaching in a medical school in Nagasaki, could write nostalgically 
of “Ons goed oud Deshima.” *? 

Accompanying this dramatic and precipitous decline of Dutch 
influence, the utility of the libraries of books from Holland dimin- 
ished with equal speed. No longer the prerogative of privileged 
government scholars, they became instead symbolic of the old 
means to intellectual and political influence. The once-prized 
books speedily became surplus. Medical and military texts, either 
through their earlier transfer to other collections, or because they 
were no longer of use to the specialists who had mastered them, 
escaped the fate of oblivion and subsequent discovery, which was 
the lot of the works in the conventional categories now lining the 
Ueno shelves once again. 


‘The documents dated 7 August 1866 and March 1873 are from the Nagasaki 
Prefectural Library’s files of consulate correspondence. For the third, dated 16 Decem- 
ber 1872, I am indebted to Professor Irazawa. 

*? Cf. J. C. Grerts, Japan in 1871, page 11 (reprinted from De Gids) 








PHILOLOGICAL NOTES ON CHAPTER ONE OF 
THE LAO TZU 
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The opening sequence of the most celebrated text of Chinese 
literature is usually divided into ten stichoi: 


0 1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 8 
$1 zz 6UMmWltC<C KECHKEC<C H!FC~SE 
S2 % yy &f + RK 
S3  & = eo = 
S4 He 4 KK Hw ZF F 
S5 nx - RM tk YD RR HH B 
S6 it AR AK y 33] HH fk 
S7 He aa S [FJ Hy ith BS % 
S8 fr al =. & 
S9 & = x & 
S10 = BP 2£& 


$1.1. The etymological background of Tao 3% is usually dis- 
missed by scholars fascinated by its exalted metaphysical status 
with a brief twofold statement: that the primary and concrete 
meaning of the word tao < d‘ég is “ way,” “path” (“la voie,” 
“der Weg,” “ via”) and that its graph is a compound of two 
graphic elements, “ head,” shou < 8j6g, used as a phonetic, and 
the semantic “to proceed,” “ walk.” Though essentially correct, 
the statement is in need of amplification and closer philological 
scrutiny. In ancient scriptions of the graph, “ proceed ” (classifier 
162) interchanges with 47 “march in order,” “act” (classifier 
144) and occasionally the two classifiers are telescoped together. 
Shuo Wen 2B offers as a ku wen form of tao a digram of “ head ” 
and “TF, modern classifier 041 ts‘un, “inch,” but anciently an 
allogram of ¥ shou < 8j6g, “ hand.” Some Bronze scriptions have 
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this fork-like “ hand ” element added to tao with C144, while in 
a few of them the “ hand ” appears to emerge as a graphic modi- 
fication of the lower “ footstep ” element (modern JE, C077) in 
the telescoped C162+C144. This “ tao with the hand element ” 
is usually identified with the modern character # tao < d‘ég, “ to 
lead,” “ guide,” “ conduct,” and considered to be a derivative or 
verbal cognate of the noun tao, “ way,” “path.” The evidence 
just summarized would indicate rather that “ tao with the hand ” 
is but a variant of the basic tao and that the word itself combined 
both nominal and verbal aspects of the etymon. This is sup- 
ported by textual examples of the use of the primary tao in the 
verbal sense “to lead” (e.g., Analects 1.5; 2.8) and seriously 
undermines the unspoken assumption implied in the common 
translation of Tao as “way” that the concept is essentially a 
nominal one. 7'ao would seem, then, to be etymologically a more 
dynamic concept than we have made it translation-wise. It would 
be more appropriately rendered by “leadway” and “lode” 
(“ way,” “ course,” “ journey,” “ leading,” “ guidance ”; cf. “ lode- 
stone” and “ lodestar”), the somewhat obsolescent deverbal 
noun from “ to lead.” 

Another etymological problem concerns the element “ head ” 
in tao. Shou < sj6g is undoubtedly phonetic in tao<d‘6g (the 
alternation of spirant and stop being common in a given phonetic 
series), but is it merely phonetic or etymonic? Semasiological 
analogy (English: “to head ” meaning “to lead ” and “ to tend 
in a certain direction,” “ ahead,” “ headway”) would suggest 
that the latter is the case; Chinese synonymy seems to confirm it. 
Of the three common aspects of HEAD, topmost protuberance 
(caput) , uppermost turning point (verter) , and tip (apex) , shou 
favors the first two, the last being expressed by 4 tien and JA 
ting. Shou as “ vertex” is well attested in verbal function (it is 
then read in the fourth tone) as “to turn to,” “to obvert.” 


Besides “leadway ” and “lode,” tao would then also connote 
“headway,” and perhaps “headlead,” “headlode,” and “ lode- 
head.” With shou commonly meaning “foremost,” “ chief,” 
“ arch-,” we are perilously near seeing in it an equivalent of Gr. 
archégos, archégon, “ first cause, 
principle.” 


39 6¢ 


archegetic (leading, primary) 
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To avoid soaring into the rarefied atmosphere of first causes, 
the Archeus, and the anima mundi, let us turn to the recorded 
pedestrian connotations of tao. Paronomastically, tao is equated 
with its homonym # tao< d‘ég, “to trample,” “tread,” and 
from that point of view it is nothing more than a “ treadway,” 
“ headtread,” or “ foretread ”; it is also occasionally associated 
with a near synonym (and possible cognate) 34 ti < d‘idk, “ fol- 
low a road,” “go along,” “lead,” “direct ”; “pursue the right 
path ”; a term with definite ethical overtones and a graph with 
an exceedingly interesting phonetic, H yu < djég,” “to proceed 
from.” The reappearance of C162 “ walk ” in ti with the support 
of C157 “foot” in tao, “to trample,” “tread,” should perhaps 
serve us as a warning not to overemphasize the headworking 
functions implied in tao in preference to those of the lower ex- 
tremities. The “tao with the hand” scription further compli- 
cates the picture by introducing into it a third, “ hand-leading,” 
cheiragogic element to counterbalance the archegetic and pode- 
getic factors. The displacement of the fork-like “ footstep ” 
grapheme by the fork-like “ hand ” element noted above is signifi- 
cant not only semantically but phonetically. ¥ as shou < sj6g 
“ hand ” shows as a phonetic the same fluctuation between spirant 
and stop that we postulate for “ head ”: “F sjég, FY tjég, #T t’og, 
# shou < djég, “ longevity,” "¥ ch‘ou < d‘jég, “ ploughed field.” 
The phonetic series of the last two (KARLGREN, Grammata Serica 
1090) gives us in addition d‘é6g and tég in other compounds; the 
primary phonetic of that series is a protograph of “ ploughed 
field ” supposed to represent the S-like pattern of three furrows 
running boustrophedon through an agricultural strip; according 
to the Shuo Wen 2 A, the “hand” element that appears in the 
lower right corner of the expanded protograph is phonetic in KGS 
1090 f, ch’ou < d‘j6g, “ who.” Semasiologically, “ ploughed field ” 
is not necessarily remote from the immediate problem of tao, 
“leadway ” or “ vertex-way.” Cf. Gr. ogmos, “furrow” < agé, “ to 
lead,” and L. versus, “ furrow,” versura, “turning at the end of 
the furrow,” “ boustrophedon ploughing.” Having established the 
phonetic importance of the “ hand ” we must ask ourselves what 


etymonic contributions, if any, it would bring in. What aspect 
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of “hand ” activities does the graph suggest? Leading (manu- 
duco), drawing-dragging (traho), or catching-heaving (capio) ? 
Offhand, one would favor the first two, tao being primarily 
a ductus (a “leading”) or tractus (“line” of “ course”), but 
the third should not be entirely overlooked, even though we 
cannot give it full consideration at present. It will suffice to say 
for the present that the pursuit of this particular etymological 
path would lead us to a wonderland of semantics where Chinese 
“head ” sj6g and Chinese “ hand ” sj6g would merge in the same 
way as “ head-Haupt-caput ” mingle their etymological strands 
with “ capio-catch-have-haft ” in the Indo-European linguistic 
subconscious. 

The great semantic complexity of tao may have predetermined 
the rich system of associations surrounding 7J'ao in its meta- 
physical and literary career. In the light of its semasiological 
ancestry, it is not surprising that the Jao can be both “ headlong ” 
and “beforehand,” “ precipitate” (from caput) and “ precep- 
tive” (from capio) , “ proverse” (and thus “ progressive”) and 
“obverse” (and “ regressive,” as boustrophedon ploughing: & 
#342) “antistrophe is the movement of the Tao,” says Lao 
Tzu 40) ; that it may connote at the same time the Archductor of 
the universe and a mere “ viaduct,” “the Lodehead,” “ Weird- 
head ” (“ weird,” destiny, < “ worth,” “to turn,” “ become,” G. 
werden) , and all-comprehensive Becoming (das Werden) of all 
life, on one hand, and a “lode-shire” (tao as a political sub- 
division), a lowly “ foot-track,” or a practical “method” of 
procedure on the other. 

Possibly as early as the end of the Chou period tao formed with 
the word # lu < luo < glag, “ road-way,” the binom tao-lu usually 
interpreted as a dvandva compound, but in the light of the pre- 
ceding probably meaning “leading road.” It may have been 
originally a colloquial term, but is attested in polite literature 
since the beginning of the Han. One is strongly tempted, in view 
of the etymological connections of Tao with “head,” to invoke 
tao-lu < d‘égluo < d‘égglag, as a colloquial designation of the Tao, 
as a possible foundation for the popularity of early Taoist stories 
describing a philosopher or poet discoursing upon the cosmological 
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Tao with a skull, the Chinese term for “ skull ” being a disyllabic 
homoeonym {0% tu-lou < d‘ukglu (also written: Ci , with C181 
Ri, tu-lu < d‘uklo) . 

To sum up, we feel that the traditional translation of Tao as 
“the Way ” does little justice to the wealth of the Chinese term’s 
semantic connotations. What word should be substituted for 
“way ” is a matter of choice and taste. Personally, I am partial 
to “lodehead ” in clearly metaphysical contexts, and to “ head- 
lead ” (nominal and verbal) in mixed or commonplace discourse. 

$ 1.2-3 and S 2.2-3, k‘o-tao and k‘o-ming, are rendered by all 
translators as “ may be tao’ed ” and “ may be named ”—in vari- 
ous circumlocutions. This is fully justified in the light of our 
knowledge of Chinese grammar: in 97% of cases verbs following 
k‘o, “may,” “can,” must be construed in the Indo-European 
passive, for never (sc. hardly ever) does a verb in binomial union 
with k‘o take or tolerate an object. The active, transitive force 
of such a verb is restored by the insertion of the particle yi U 
after k‘o (mutatis mutandis, the same rule is valid for so Pf 
+verb). Thus: k‘o chien "i 5L “(X) may be seen,” k‘o-i chien 
Wy ASL “(X) may see.” The question arises, however, how was 
that construction understood in Chinese, a language in which the 
category of the passive was not primary? How can it be parsed 
in our linguistic terms without having recourse to the passive? 
The answer is not easy and can be formulated at present only 
in the form of an etymological hypothesis as to the primary mean- 
ing of the auxiliary verb k‘o < kd, “ may,” “can.” In spite of the 
difficulty presented by the initial consonant, archaic k‘d, “ may ” 
may well have been a cognate of the homoeographic concrete 
verb ho < g‘é #§ (archaically J) , “ to bear, to carry, to sustain ”; 
and, more remotely, an affine of its near synonym #f hsii < xjo, 
“to permit,” “to allow,” “to admit.” In that case, k‘o + verb 


might be interpreted as “bear” (“ brook,” “allow,” “ admit,” 
etc., as a finite verb)+ verbal noun (as the object of k‘o). Then, 
k‘o chien, “(X) may be seen” would equal “(X) bears seeing ”’; 
k‘o-i chien, “(X) bears to see (something) ,” the particle 7 per- 
forming its familiar function of marking the infinitive of purpose, 
so as to,” “ for to,” between two verbals. 
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or “ in order to, 
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S14 and $2.4. In the present state of our knowledge of 
Archaic Chinese we face a troublesome dilemma in the analysis 
of #€ fei < pjwar, the Chinese pre-substantival negative, usually 
equated with “to be not.” If the word be a fusion of the negative 
element p- with a verb equivalent to the Indo-European verb 
“to be,” why is it that we never encounter that verb in its 
positive form? Pjwar could well be a fusion of p- and (d)jwar 
(modern wei, graphs: "é.H€ or #€), a copula-like particle common 
in the language of the Shih and Shu. If this be the lost Chinese 
verb “ to be,” one would have to postulate a serious break in the 
continuity of the Chinese language between the eighth and ihe 
sixth centuries before our era, a break or shift in the dominant 
dialect resulting in the total disappearance of the “ ontological ” 
verb except in the negative form. One could, on the other hand, 
interpret ME wei < ( d)jwar as a “ verbal ” of affirmation, i. e., “ to 
yea,” “ to say aye,” and pjwar, as “ to n’aye ” (i.e., “ to negate ”’) 
functioning in many constructions as a pre-substantival equiva- 
lent of our “no,” “non.” The close juncture of fei with the 
following word often results in a certain syntactic ambiguity. 
There is, for instance, no grammatical criterion which would 
enable us to decide whether #F7# A fei ch‘ang jen yeh means 
“(X) is-not (fez) a common (ch‘ang) man,” or: “(X) (is an) 
uncommon (fei-ch‘ang) man.” Idiom-conscious readers will in- 
cline towards the second choice, fei-ch‘ang, “ uncommon,” “ extra- 
ordinary ” being a common idiom (as an adjective) , readers well- 
grounded in the syntactical pattern fei . . . yeh might insist on 
the essential correctness of the first. This dilemma must have 
affected the thinking of many a translator of the first couplet of 
the Lao Tzu with its two fei-ch‘ang. 

$1.5 and $2.5 % ch‘ang, “ constant,” “ regular,” “ common,’ 
“ ordinary,” “persistent,” “ conventional,’ “enduring,” never 
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meant “ eternal ” or “ absolute ” in our sense, as wrongly used by 
so many translators of the first couplet of the Lao Tzu. As an 
epithet, it is used to characterize “ long-customed,” “ long-vested ” 
things and habits, both in the positive sense of “ time-honored ” 
(“ regular,” “ customary,” and “ enduring”) and in the negative 
sense of “ time-worn” (“ commonplace,” “ordinary,” and “ rou- 
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tine ”). It is difficult to find a single English word to do etymo- 
logical justice to the connotations of ch‘ang. Its phonetic, and 
possibly etymonic, f shang < djang, “ high,” “ put high,” “ ex- 
alt,” adv., “still,” “as before,” a close cognate of -- shang < 
djang, “ up,” “ above,” “ top,” “ rise,” “ raise,” appears to convey 
in the compound graphs in which it plays a “ phonetic ” role an 
overtone that may be expressed by the English prepositional 
formant “fore-” and by Latin “ prae-.’ Thus: ® ch‘ang, “ to 
taste,” “to try ” < “to foretaste,” “pregustate”; # tang, “to 
appose,” “ apposite,” < “to foreset,” “foregainst ”; 3% chang, 
“ palm of the hand,” perhaps < “ forehand ”; # chang, “ to man- 
age,” “be in charge of ” (f% shang itself has that meaning in 
archaic terminology) , < “ to forehandle,” “ forehold,” “ forekeep,” 
“ to be preposited to ”; & shang, “ reward ” < “ premium.” In the 
light of this suggestion, our ch‘ang, “constant,” etc., could be 
rendered “forewonted ” (“forecustomed,” “ forefound,” “ fore- 
held,” “ prestituted,” etc.) . Syntactically, ch‘ang functions chiefly 
as an adjective or adverb. As we shall find in the discussion of S 5 
and $6, on a rare occasion one can encounter a case of amphi- 
bology where ch‘ang could be parsed as either. Since English is 
one of those versatile languages in which many adjectives do not 
differ in form from corresponding adverbs (e.g., “fast,” “ for- 
ward,” “lengthwise ”), one should, as a matter of philological 
discipline, make some effort to reproduce this amphibology of 
ch‘ang in English. I am inclined to coin the word “ wontwise ” 
(“ wont,” “custom,” usage +the adverbial-adjectival “-wise ”’) 
to serve this particular problem. 

$2.1. The graph 4 ming < mjéng, “name,” “to name,” pre- 
sents some interesting graphophonetic problems. It is unmistak- 
ably a compound of O k‘ou < k‘u, “mouth” and 4 hsi < dzjak, 
“evening” (graphically, “moon crescent”). Shuo Wen 2A 
(Shuo-wen chieh-tzu ku-lin.578-579) suggests a phonetic ration- 
alization of the graph by equating the ‘ moon crescent ’ element 
with 3 ming < mieng, “ dark,” quaintly explaining: “ when it is 
dark (ming) and one cannot see one another, one names (ming) 
oneself by word of mouth.” Paronomastically, ming, “ name,” is 
equated with 441 ming < mjdng, “ bright,” “made clear or dis- 
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tinct,” with #* ming < mjang, “ fate,” “decree” (graphically: 
“ mouth ” +“ command”), and with %%& ming < mjéng, “ to call, 
as a bird or other creature” (graphically: “ mouth ” +“ bird”) . 
The first equation suggests that some ancient Chinese grapho- 
semanticists thought of the ‘crescent’ element in the graph for 
“name” as reminiscent of the “ ming-crescent”’ of the dextral 
part of the graph "4 ming, “ bright,” rather than being equivalent 
to the “ hsi-crescent.” The “ mouth” element in “ decree ” and 
“to call” points to the possibility that there existed in the oldest 
form of Chinese writing a “ mouth ” graph which was not phono- 
semantically equal to k‘u ‘ mouth,’ ‘ opening,’ but was read ming 
and meant perhaps “call,” “to call,’ and that that “ming- 
mouth ” graph served as etymonic in the three graphs: % ming, 
“name,” i.e., “name-call ”; % ming, “ bird-call ”; and 4 ming, 
“ hight-call,” “ fate-call,” “ call of destiny.” 

S 1 and S 2. We may now proceed to the consideration of the 
first couplet as a whole, with particular attention to syntactical 
structure. 

A philologist with the naive belief in the rigidity of Chinese 
syntactical patterns must find peculiarly disconcerting the pre- 
vailing tendency among otherwise competent sinologists of trans- 
lating tao k‘o tao and ming k‘o ming by “ the tao that can be 
tao’ed ” (irrespective of the value assigned to second tao) and 
“the name that can be named,” as if k‘o tao and k‘o ming were 
relative clauses modifying the first tao and ming. The supposed 
requirements of idiomatic usage in the translating languages prob- 
ably serves as the unspoken excuse for this unjudicious violation 
of the fundamental axiom of Chinese grammar: modifier precedes 
principal. Indo-European relative clauses are expressed in Chinese 
by adjectival ones. ‘The name that can be named’ would have 
been an appropriate translation for k‘o-ming chih ming "12 
4%; it is a bad distortion of the original for ming k‘o ming which 
is either a finite sentence (“the name may be named,” or: “ the 
name be named,” as a precative or imperative subjunctive) or a 
conditional clause (“ if the name were namable,” “. . . is namable,” 


“.. . be namable”). It seems sometimes that we are actually 
regressing in grammatical acumen: compare, for instance, Rudolf 
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Backoren’s 1949 rendering typical of so many recent versions, 
“Der Begriff, durch den man begreifen kann ... ,” with the 
venerable (but substantially correct) 1870 wording by Victor von 
Srrauss: “ Der Name, kann er genannt werden, (ist nicht)... .” 

As indicated previously, all students of the Lao Tzu are some- 
what obsessed with the supposedly fundamental nominal char- 
acter of the term tao. This makes them overlook entirely a per- 
fectly legitimate and cogent way of construing the famous opening 
couplet of our text, namely the syntactical construction in which 
the first tao and ming are interpreted as transitive verbs: tao as 
“to lead,” “ to head,” “ to treat or consider as the (or: a) way ”; 
ming as “to name,” “ to treat as a name.” This syntactical pat- 
tern appears in the Lao Tzu, ch. 3: FIL"RK pu chien (= hsien) 
k‘o yii, “do not make manifest what might be desired”). In 
addition, it is quite possible grammatically, though not quite as 
satisfactory contextually, to take fei, “is not,” as a transitive 
verb: “to negate,” “deny,” “ gainsay,” “ disparage.” 

If we dismiss as outrageously solecistic all the interpretations 
of the couplet based on parsing k‘o tao and k‘o ming as relative 
clauses, we are reduced to four possible syntactical versions of 


the couplet: 
I. tao/ming (noun-subject) k‘o-tao/ming (verbal predicate), fei (is not) 
ch‘ang (adj) +tao/ming (n.) (complement) 
II. tao/ming (v.t., with subject understood) k‘o-tao/ming (substantivized 
verbal phrase as object of v.t.), fei (is not) ch‘ang (adj.) +tao/ming 
(n.) (complement) . 
III and IV. The same as I and II, but with fei (v.t.) ch‘ang (adj.) +tao/ 
ming (n.) (object of v. t.) 
I. (If/when/though) the way is way-able (i.e., brooks/admits treatment 
as a way), it is no common way. 
(If/when/though) the name is namable (i.e., brooks/admits treatment 
as a name), it is no common name. 
II. (When we) way (i.e., treat-as-the-way) the wayable (i.e., what brooks/ 
admits treatment as a way), it is no common way. 
(When we) name (treat as a name/its name) the namable, it is no 
common name. 
III. If the way is wayable, (we) gainsay the common ways; if its name be 
namable, (we) gainsay the common names. 
Waying the wayable, (we) gainsay the common ways; naming the 
namable, (we) gainsay the common names. 


a 


The polysyntactical ambiguity and seeming confusion and con- 
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tradiction of the above renderings will prove, after a moment’s 
reflection, more apparent then real. It is not impossible more- 
over to construct a crude English replica of the original text 
reproducing all of its ambiguities. With the use of English -ing 
forms demarcation lines between verbs and nouns will be properly 
blurred; with the suppression of ‘ the’ and ‘is,’ a procedure not 
entirely illegitimate in what purports to reproduce an epigramatic 
—and somewhat doggerel—verse, and the secondary reading of 
‘no’ as an imperative (i.e., “say no to...”), we may achieve 
the desired degree of ambiguity in syntactical construction; finally, 
the discreet use of a colon as a noncommittal punctuation mark 
will serve to suggest both the rhythm and syntactical juncture of 
the Chinese original: 


Waying wayable : no common waying 
Naming namable : no common naming 


In conclusion, with some help from semi-juridical Anglo-Latin, 
one could reproduce not only the tautology of the Chinese forms, 
but suggest also the ‘ imperative subjunctive ’ construction in the 
first hemistichs: 


Waying licet waying : no common waying 
Naming licet naming : no common naming. 


S 3.1 and § 4.1. The philologist should protest with the utmost 
vigcr the common translation of Chinese A yu < gjiig and #€ wu 
< mjwo as “ Being” and “ Non-being ” respectively, or even as 
“ Existence ” and “ Non-existence.” There is no doubt that prior 
to the invasion of China by Buddhism with its Indo-European 
glosso-philosophical paraphernalia which made ontological specu- 
lation possible, these two Chinese terms, even in Taoist environ- 
ment, remained securely within the semantic and philosophical 
category of habit or possession, being both essentially transitive 
verbs: “to have (something) ” and “not to have (something) ,” 
with objects following them in the normal course of grammatical 
and philosophical events. These essential facts of the Chinese 
language are best kept in mind by endeavoring to maintain some 
consistency in translation and keeping yu and wu within the 
range of “have-aught ” and “ have-naught,” or “ habit-aught ” 
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and “habit-naught ” (verbally or nominally) without yielding 
too readily to the temptation of substituting for them the idio- 
syncratically occidental concepts of “ being” and “ non-being.” 
The legerdemain substitution of the latter pair for the former 
must be tremendously baffling to an uninitiated student of Lao 
Tzu confronted with the following disparate versions of stichoi 
3 and 4: 

Without a name, it is the Beginning of Heaven and Earth; with a name, 
it is the Mother of all things (Wisdom of the East, 1905, Lionel GrzEs) . 

The term Non-being indicates the beginning of heaven and earth; the 


term Being indicates the mother of the ten thousand things (Wisdom of the 
East, 1954, J. J. L. Duyvenpak). 


Professor DuyvENDAK’s note on p. 19 of his edition while cogent 
enough for the specialist is not very enlightening to the general 
reader who would hardly be able to figure out how the shift of a 
non-existing (in Chinese texts) punctuation mark from S$ 3.1 to 
S 3.2 would produce the above startling difference in meaning. 

The mystery is immediately dissipated if the couplet be trans- 
lated, however clumsily, following strict philological principles 
(the colon marks the rhythmical and syntactical pause in the 
stichos) : 


Having-naught namecalling : Heaven-&-Earth’s beginning; 
Having-aught namecalling : myriad creatures’ mother. 


It is obvious from the above that L. Gites reads with one 
school of Chinese commentators: “ Having naught anaming .. .”; 
J. J. L. Duyvenpak, following another school: “The Having- 
Naught anaming ... ,” “ Having-naught ” simply becoming an 
abstract noun. Now, although the latter interpretation is philo- 
sophically very attractive and tempting, its champions should 
inform the reader that the construction, when thus parsed, does 
read as awkwardly in the original Chinese as in the English ren- 
dering above. Being myself a partisan of this reading, I would 
give a great deal to be able to tone down that statement, but 
philological experience would not permit it. 

S 3.6 8 shih < $jag, usually unimaginatively translated here 
“ beginning,” is one of several Chinese words with that signifi- 
cance. Both hemigrams composing its graph (the semantic &. 
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“woman,” and the phonetic @ t‘ai< t‘ag, also phonetic in fi 


t‘ai < t'ag, “foetus,” “embryo,” “beginning”; cf. Erh Ya, I) 
indicate that we have to deal with a word connoting “ organic 
beginning” (“fetation,” “gestation,” “ pregnation,” “ parturi- 
tion,” “ incience ” < L. inciens, “ cyesis,” “ feture’ < L. fetura) , as 
contrasted with other forms of “ beginning,” e.g., #) ch‘u, “ in- 
sective beginning,” 70 yiian, “ principiate beginning,” & shou, 
“capitate beginning,” # chi, “foundation beginning,” BA k‘ai, 
“ beginning as opening,” etc. There is no need to go so far as to 
suspect in this stichos a hint of a theory of a cosmological virgin- 
birth (as does, I believe, John C. H. Wu), but one could defend 
the view that the emphatic use of a graphic element connoting 
natural sex characteristics could suggest to the Chinese reader 
something approaching our concept of gender, that is: “ fetation,” 
with a slight semantic grace note “a fetating she”, or “ preg- 
nancy ” of a “ pregnant she.” 

S 4.4. The etymological background of wu < mjuat, “ thing,” 
“ creature,” “wight ” is not without importance for the under- 
standing of the genesis and evolution of the Chinese philosophy of 
nature. Without attempting to marshal the large evidence on the 
subject, one must remind the reader that ancient texts beginning 
with the Oracle Bones commonly use wu in the meaning “ color 
of the coat of an animal, particularly cattle,” “ variegated thing.” 
Indeed, wu < mjuat appears to be a cognate of another all-impor- 
tant Chinese term, & wen < mjuan “ striae,” “ streaks,” “ pattern 


99, 66 99, 6 


of lines ”; “ tattoo ”; “ variegated,” “ brindled,” “ dappled ”; “ de- 


99 66 99 66 


sign,” “ ornament,” “ ornamental markings,” “ written character,” 
“ pattern of writing,” “ composition,” “ essay,” “ literature,” “ arts 
of peace,” “ culture,” etc. (as regards the difference of the finals, 


observe that final -n is often found in the W phonetic series). The 
natural “ maculation ” of things must have deeply impressed the 
Chinese and “ variate” or “ mottling” became their designation 
for all things. The broad diapason of the root MUEN is not 
without analogy in Indo-European: cf. L. macula, G. “ Mal,” 
“ Muttermal,” believed to be cognate to Gothic mela, “ writing.” 

S 5.0. The character is frequently omitted in quotations of that 
stichos. It is generally agreed that ku #&, as an adverbial con- 
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junction, lacks the conclusive force of our “ therefore ” and “ con- 
sequently,” albeit as a noun it seems to connote “ reason,” “ cause,” 
and that it should be conservatively rendered (until the Chinese 
concepts of causation are adequately explored, philosophically 
and semantically) by “truly,” “indeed,” “assuredly.” In the 
vast semasiological area covered by the phonetic group repre- 
sented by the graph ku %&, one can block out the etymon OLD - 
DURE - FAST - FIRM - DRY (cf. ku with classifiers 31, 85+ 31, 
75, 104, 140, 188), so to say: ELDFAST, “ made fast-and-dry 
by age.” Semantically, then, our ku #& may equal “ affirmably,” 
“ affirmedly,” “ made fast.” 

S5.5 and $6.5: kuan #1, in most translations of this passage 
weakly rendered by “ see,” connotes “to behold,” “to view (an 
important, impressive, distant or supernal, or extraordinary 
sight),” “to contemplate,” “ to surview (rather than “ survey ”’),” 
“to be a spectator of,” “ to observe,” in one word: “ to spectate.” 
Kuan frequently appears, however, in a causative sense, “ to cause 
to view,” “ put in view.” In our text, a causative interpretation 
is not entirely excluded. Perhaps “to descry the view,” “ descry 
in view (prospect, perspective) ” would be sufficiently indicative 
of the possibility. Kuan undoubtedly belongs to the etymon 
KAN KUAN, “to look,” but some connection with the root 
HUAN, “ outcry,” “clamor,” is not ruled out grapho-phonetically; 
cf. # huan, “ clamor.” 

S 5.7 #8 miao < mjog. It is not certain whether the original text 
contained this particular graph or a homophonous one, such as 
f+ miao < mjog, “ make one eye small,” “squint,” “ squinting,” 
“ blind on one eye ”; “ to squint,” “to sight peering into the dis- 
tance ”’; “ to the utmost,” “ endmost,” “ minute,” “ mite,” “ min- 
im,” “ infinitesimal,” “ subliminal.” The technical (metaphysical) 
meaning of #% miao (with the “ woman ” classifier) is not at all 
clear and the various suggested renderings for it are mainly based 
on its inferential interpretation in this particular context and in a 
similarly obscure passage in the Book of Changes. Otherwise, it 
connotes “ petite,” “ slender,” “ youthful.” Miao can hardly be 
as unspecific as the over-conservative translation “ wonder,” 
“wondrous” would make it, nor as packed with peculiarly western 
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notions as the over-exuberant renderings “ secret of life,” “ spirit- 
ual essence,” “ quintessence,” “the logically unknowable,” etc., 
would suggest. In all probability #% miao is but a graphically 
specialized form of & miao which, as may be surmised from the 
rough sketch of its etymological development given above, can 
be defined as “ too small to be seen,” “ minuend to the vanishing 
point,” in one word: “ subliminal.” One could continue the line 
of speculation adumbrated under S 3.6 and suggest that the sub- 
stitution of “ woman” for the classifier “eye” in 4% miao was 
effected to emphasize the Taoist preoccupation with the “ Eternal 
Feminine,” thus transforming a sexless “micromorph” into a 
“ microgyne,” or a “ minim” into a dainty “ minikin.” Further 
exploration of the problem of “ graphic gender ” in Chinese writ- 
ing will show how valid is this line of argument. At this point, 
we shall limit ourselves by giving a slight feminine accent to miao 
in addition to the “ syntactical plural ” form in which we have to 
cast it in view of the unmistakable plurality of the miao indicated 
in $10. “The subliminaria ” would, I believe, endow the miao 
with a sufficiently discreet degree of femininity and plurality to 
perform properly their philological and metaphysical duties. 

S 6.7. In contrast to the dearth of specific information on miao, 
the interpretation of its matching rhyme word ®& chiao < kiog 
suffers from too many conflicting glosses. Composed of the 
“marching ” classifier C060 as a semantic element and the 
phonetic hemigram chiao, “make bright,” chiao is attested in 
various texts in the following meanings: “ patrol,” “to make 
rounds,” “to patrol,” “follow a course,” “path or sideroad,” 
“ (patrolled?) border or stockade defense line on the frontier with 
southern barbarians.” The core meaning seems to be, then, “ am- 
bitus,” “ going round,” “ circuit.” “ Going round ” is registered in 
other graphs derived from the same phonetic. Thus, ® chiao 
(with C120, “ silk”), “ to wind around ”; 9 chiao (with C050, 
“cloth ”) , “ leggings.” The basic meaning of the phonetic, “ make 
bright,” survives not only in compound graphs with classifiers 


associated with luminosity (“ moon,” “sun,” “ white,” “eye ”’) 


but also, in the opinion of glossographers, in such as # (with 
C075, “ wood”) hsi< g‘iek, “writing tablet sent around with 
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summons (as for mobilization) ,” “ proclamation ”; gloss (para- 
phrased in English) : i.e., a “ declaration ” “ made CLEAR.” All 
this is important in connection with the fact that so many of our 
uncertainties as regards the Lao Tzu stem from our inability to 
identify for sure which particular determinatives of relatively rare 
complex graphs stood in the original text and which were added 
or substituted later. If “luminosity” was indeed a semantic 
factor in the phonetic group chiao, then the contrast between 
miao and chiao in couplet 3 (S 5 and $6) is not only that of the 
subliminal with the extensional, but also that between the in- 
distinct and the clearly delineated. Among the possible substi- 
tutes for our chiao is the character 8 ch‘iao < k‘iog, “hole,” 
“opening.” This alternate reading that has been defended by 
able commentators does not make too much sense until we realize 
that “hole” connotes in the usage of this particular character 
“ aperture,” “ vent-hole,” L. lumen. To convey all these overtones 
we may have to use the compound “ lumen-ambital,” with “ am- 
bitus ” suggesting quite effectively “periphery,” “extension ” 
(both physical and logical) , and “ circuital motion ” (and return 
to the starting point, cf. Wane Pi’s comm.) , and “lumen ” im- 
plying both “ lighted ” and “ passageway.” 

These rather cumbersome translations for miao and chiao 
possess some etymological merit, but do not shed sufficient light 
on the philosophical problem of the couplet to challenge seriously 
previously suggested renderings. Personally, I wish I had a little 
more confidence in all the comments that have been written on 
this passage for the past sixteen centuries and that some authority 
would allay my uneasy suspicions that—while miao and chiao 
have some connection with a theory of cosmogonical particles or 
atoms—the terms themselves originated as part of the obscure 
vocabulary pertaining to ancient Chinese string instruments (cf. 
the rather baffling entries in Shuo Wen 12 B under the now obso- 
lete classifier 5 hsien, “chord,” where there is also found the 
supposedly ancient form of miao). As a reminder of this dis- 
turbing possibility, we should like to retain the word “ minikin,” 
in association with “ subliminal,” as a translation for miao (Eng- 
lish “ minikin”: 1. “ diminutive,” “dainty”; 2. “thin treble 
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string on the lute,” “treble pitched ”). It is difficult to decide 
whether the close matching of chiao with miao extends to a 
conception of the chiao (in whatever sense) as plural. I am in- 
clined to think it does, and—while in this mood—would translate 
chiao as “ circuit-luminaria.” 

S5 and S6. As is well known, the third couplet of our text 
presents a problem similar to that in the preceding couplet: shall 
yu and wu be taken as simple verbs with the following yii as 
their object, i. e., as “ (to) have-aught ” / “ have-naught desired ” 
/ “ desirable,” or as abstract nouns with the yii as predicate, i. e., 
“the Have-aught ” / “ Have-naught desires” / “desired.” The 
ch‘ang preceding yu and wu would correspondingly function either 
as an adverb or a verb. In our analysis of the opening distich we 
have adumbrated a third possibility, that of ch‘ang being a transi- 
tive verb; in that case yu and wu, as nouns, would be its objects, 
with the following yii starting a new verbal sequence; or, as is 
more likely, yu yii / wu yii, “ having-aught ” / “ naught desired,” 
serving as compound substantival objects of the verbal ch‘ang. 
Using “ forewont” simultaneously as an adjective (i.e., ‘ fore- 
wonted ”), as a transitive verb (“to accustom”), and less 
successfully as an adverb (“ wontwise”) and aligning the trans- 
lation of the verse so as to keep the nominal (and metaphysical) 
capitalization of “ Have ” as inconspicuous as possible, we offer 
the following approximation of the threefold ambiguity of the 
original: 

Forewont 


Have-naught/aught 
Desired for to contemplate . 


S 5.6 and § 6.6. As frequently in involved sentences or contexts, 
the antecedents of the two ch‘i 3€ “ demonstrative adjective or 
pronominal adjective of the third person (singular or plural) ” 
are difficult to ascertain. They could be reflexive with nominal 
yu and wu as immediate antecedents (a very tempting reading) , 
or could refer to any single substantival term or combination of 
terms in the previous lines, or indeed to the main subject of dis- 
course, the Tao. To avoid irrevocable commitment as to ante- 
cedent (in the gender or number of the English pronoun) the 
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cautious translator has no choice but to render ch‘t by “ of the 
same,” or by an emphatic “ the,” italicized to distinguish it from 
the numerous “the” injected into the translation due to the 
requirements of the English idiom. 

S 7. The key word in this stichos is I] t‘ung, “ alike,” “ same,” 
“together.” As in Latin (simul~similis) , “ sameness” and “ to- 
getherness ” may be expressed in Chinese by the same root, and it 
is difficult to decide between the two semantic poles when it comes 
to commit oneself in another language. In addition, the problem 
of translating t‘ung is complicated by the fact that the stichos 
can be construed in three different ways, each syntactically justi- 
fiable (‘S’ = subject; ‘ P’ = predicate; ‘O’ = object) : 

1. tz‘u liang-che (S) t‘ung (P*); ch‘u (P?) erh (junctive) i (adv.) ming 
(P%). The eight characters form in this case two stichoi, a reading 
preferred by several judicious editors. 
tz‘u liang-che (S) tung (adv.) ch‘u (P*) erh (j) i (adv.) ming (P?). 
tz‘u liang-che (S) t‘ung (P*) ch‘u (O*) erh (j) i (P?) ming (O?). 
These coupled ones are the same; 

Coming out, they are differently named. 

2. These coupled ones come out alikened (or ‘ simultaneously’), but are 
differently named. 

8. These coupled ones aliken (as a transitive verb : ‘make one’) (their) 
coming out, but differentiate (their) names. 


toe go 


There are two possible solutions of the philological problem in 
English. Vestigially, English “same” retains some faint conno- 
tation of “together” (AS. samen) ; it remains to force “ same ” 
into the verbal category, postulating a form “to same ” (lit., “ be 
the same ”; 2. “ make the same’). A better solution would be to 
revive the obsolete etymological sense of “ to atone ” (< “ at one”; 
tr. “to join in one ”; intr. “to come into unity ”). Then, using 
“ diverse,” as the dictionary seems to permit it, either as an 
adverb (=“ diversely ”), or as a verb (“to be or to make dif- 
ferent ”) , and “ name-call ” as either a noun or a verb, we obtain: 


1 A. These coupled ones same (v.i.) ; 
Egressing, diverse namecall. 
1 B. These coupled ones at-one (v.2.); 
Egressing, diverse namecall. 
2. These coupled ones at one (adv.; or : ‘ same ’) egressing, diverse namecall. 
$. These coupled ones at-one (v.t.; or : ‘same’) egressing, diverse (v.t.) 
namecall. 
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As in the original Chinese, version 1 AB would differ from 
versions 2 and 3 only in the punctuation, or—omitting the latter 
—only in alignment. 

S 8.2 iB wei < gjwad, “ to say,” “ tell,” “ call,” “ address (some- 
one) ,” appears to be a cognate of Al yiieh < gjwat, “to say,” 
* “quoth ” (introducing direct quotations) , and of & yiin < gjwan, 
“ said,” “to be said” (of indirect quotations). Morphologically, 
it seems to equal *GJWE- (the etymon “ to say,” “ speak”) plus 
an element of unknown function (Karlgren’s -d, perhaps -s or -z) , 
to be contrasted with the final -t of gjwdt (possibly the vestige of 
a pronominal object such as  chih < tjag) and the final -n of 
gjwan (a final consonant seemingly associated with the intransi- 
tive or static aspects of verbs) . Should one desire to have a single 
translation for wei applicable to most of its usages one would 
have to revive the obsolescent transitive functions of English ‘ to 
speak ’ or ‘ to bespeak ’ in the senses: “ to speak to,” “ to address ” 
(“‘ we spoke a ship ”) and “ to speak about,” “ to term designate,” 
“ call.” 

S$ 8.3 Z chih < tjag, “ pronominal object of the third person: 
him, her, it, them.” The gender and number distinctions in pro- 
nouns force the Indo-European translators to commit themselves, 
often @ contre-coeur, as to the antecedent of chih. Since chih 
appears to be originally a demonstrative (in adjectival function 
obsolete even in archaic Chinese, except in a few expressions) , it 
would be better to keep it on that level in pedantically precise 
translations, rendering it as “ this,” “ that ” or “ such.” We would 
particularly favor the last as noncommittal in number as well as 
gender. 

S 8.4 hsiian < g‘iwen %, “ somber-colored,” “ brownish,” “ dark- 
ling (as the color of depth, such as that of water or of the darken- 
ing sky) ,” “fuscous,” “fusco-hyaline (dusky, but semitrans- 
parent) ,” “ dim,” “ dun.” Probably a cognate of ® hsiin < xiwan, 
“ smoky,” and # hsiin < xjwan, “ purple,” “ brown.” By exten- 
sion, particularly in the Taoist vocabulary, “darkling into the 
distance ”: “ profound,” “ mysterious,” “abstruse,” “ mystical,” 


n. “mystery.” All these traditional translations seem to be too 
precise and may not be quite justified after scrutiny. However 
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supercharged the word may have become in esoteric literature, its 
specific semantic contour may not have extended beyond “ dark- 
ling,” “ darkful,” “ fuscating,” “the fuscated.” 

S9. The persistent rendering of this stichos as “mystery of 
mysteries,” “mystére des mystéres,” “das Geheimniss der Ge- 
heimnisse,” “ gen no mata gen,” etc. by highly competent trans- 
lators presents a puzzle of puzzles to the pedantic philologist. 
For him, the sentence hsiian chih yu hsiian is a clearly verbal one 
that must be construed: verb (transitive) + pronominal object + 
adverb + verb. Every tyro student of Chinese knows that yu 
(S 9.3) “once more,” “ moreover,” “again,” is above all an 
adverb, its non-adverbial usage being limited to functioning as an 
archaic junctive between two numerals, as in —tX= “ twenty 
yu three ” (analogous to English “ and ” in “ three-and-twenty ”’) , 
and that even in that function it may be interpreted as operating 
as a verbal (equivalent to # yu, “have,” the locution being: 
“twenty having three”). The adverb yu makes it impossible, 
then, to read the following hAsiian as a noun, nor the chih pre- 
ceding it as the possessive chih in the construction: “noun chih 
noun = noun’s noun,” i.e., “ mystery’s (or mysteries’) mystery.” 
How shall we explain this flagrant disregard of the principles of 
grammatical analysis by responsible translators? Lawyers for the 
defense will plead attenuating circumstances. First, Chinese com- 
mentators, ancient and modern, are curiously evasive, if not 
silent, on the structure and meaning of this stichos. Second, hsiian 
appeared to the defendants to be a noun and was not found to be 
attested as a transitive verb lexicographically. Third, a consider- 
able part of the Lao Tzu (our chapter included) being in verse, 
poetic license coupled with the daring and originality of the 
author’s thought and verbalization might be considered sufficient 
to outweigh a petty point of grammar. A philological court would, 
however, easily dismiss these excuses as irrelevant, immaterial,— 
and irreverent towards Lao Tzu. First, there is not a single pas- 
sage in the entire Lao Tzu text where a similar departure from 
the grammatical norm of the language of the period is indicated 
or suspected. Second, an identical construction with an adverbial 
yu appears in Lao Tzu 48: ZX sun chih yu sun. Our mis- 
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translators of hsiian chih yu hsiian as “ mystery of mysteries,” 
etc. show here no hesitation in parsing the sentence as verbal and 
translate correctly: “ decrease it and again decrease,” “ décroitre 
encore décroitre,” “ nimmt ab und wiederum nimmt ab,” “ kore 
wo sonjite mata sonzu,” etc. Of course, sun is registered in all 
dictionaries as a verb, consistency is a pedestrian virtue out of 
place in mystic environment, and naive occidental mystai looking 
for “ the decrease of decreases ” (and corresponding “ Abnahme,” 
“ décroissance,” and “ son no mata son”) to match “ the mystery 
of mysteries ” should not expect to find philosophical translations 
cluttered with pedantic notes. Third, while it is true that hsiian 
is not registered in lexicons as a verb, neither are countless other 
nouns which a philologist would identify as functioning verbally 
in the proper grammatical context. Hsiian is, incidentally, an 
adjective-verb, and only secondarily a noun. To illustrate the 
problem with a primary noun, would a knowledgeable student of 
Chinese literature think offhand of 5% or & hsien, “ bowstring,” 
“chord,” “string of a musical instrument,” as a verb? Yet he 
would have no difficulty in translating it as “to string” in 7% 
Z hsien chih “ to string it (musically) ” (Mao’s comm. to Shih 91; 
Shen Chien 1%, opening paragraph), i.e., “ give it (or ‘ them’) 
expression on stringed instruments,” parallel to the following ##Z 
wu chih, “ express it (them) in dancing.” We conclude, therefore, 
that while translating hsiian chih yu hsiian as “ mystery of mys- 
teries ” may have some justification in the translator’s mind in 
the context of his interpretation of the chapter, his conception of 
the philosophy of the Zao Tzu, and his understanding of the 
duties, rights, privileges, and liberties of a translator, the uni- 
versal evasion of the problem of the grammatical structure of the 
stichos by the translators and the mysterious silence on that 
problem which they observe in their footnotes constitute a philo- 
logical misdemeanor of the first order. As a verb, hsiian must 
have meant “ to darken (transitive or intransitive) ,” “ to darkle,” 
“to deepen,” “to be (become, or make) fuscous,” “to be (be- 
come, or make) mysterious,” etc. Structurally, then, the sup- 
posed “ mystery of mysteries ” should read: “to mysterize it, the 
more (it) mysterizes,” or “ mysterizing it, and once more mys- 
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terizing. ...” We use “ mysterize ” in the sense: v. t. “ to make 
mysterious ”; “ interpret mystically ”; v.72. “to cultivate mystery 
or a mysterious air” (WessterR’s Unabridged). The only ren- 
dering of the stichos approaching this verbal construction is, to 
the best of my knowledge, that of Lin Yutang (in The Wisdom 
of Laotse, p. 42): “ Reaching from the Mystery into the Deeper 
Mystery.” 

S 10 presents no difficulties. Its first word chung, “ multitude,” 
“host,” “crowd,” “throng,” “to be many,” “all,” is usually 
translated by “ all” which renders its narrowest, adjectival mean- 
ing. The full flavor of the verb-noun complex would better be 
expressed by “ thronging” or “ thronged.” The whole line may 
be construed as being in apposition to S 9, as the predicate of S 9 
(if erroneously interpreted as nominal: “the mystery of mys- 
teries ”) , or as the object or complement of the verbal in S 9. 

The following translation of the entire text has little literary 
merit. It reflects, however, to the best of my ability, every signifi- 
cant etymological and grammatical feature, including every double 
entendre, that I have been able to discover in the original in an 
endeavor to establish a solider philological foundation upon which 
a firmer interpretation of the incipit of Taoist philosophy might 
be built. 

Lodehead lodehead-brooking : no forewonted lodehead; 

Namecall namecall-brooking :no forewonted namecall. 
Having-naught namecalling : Heaven-Earth’s fetation, 
Having-aught namecalling : Myriad Mottlings’ mother. 

Affirmably, 

Forewont 

Have-naught 

Desired—for to descry in view the minikin-subliminaria, 

Forewont 

Have-aught 

Desired—for to descry in view the circuit-luminaria; 

These pairing ones at-one 
Egressing, 

Diverse namecall : 
At-one—bespeak such : Darkling, 
Adarkling such, again adarkling 
The thronging subliminaria’s gate. 














THE PREFACE AND THE FIRST TEN CHAPTERS OF 
AMATI’S HISTORIA DEL REGNO DI VOXV ... 


TRANSLATED and ANNOTATED 
BY 
V. H. VicitietmMo 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


It is with deep pleasure that I contribute this paper to the 
present volume of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, dedi- 
cated to its founder, Professor Serge Exiss&err, a scholar of great 
learning and a teacher of unwavering benevolence. 

In a previous introductory article * Mr. Russe. and I provided 
most of the necessary bibliographical information on Amati’s 
history, of which I here present an English translation? of the 
Preface and of the first ten chapters. At the time, however, we 
were not aware of the existence of an excellent, albeit brief, study * 
of the historical materials relating to the Darr Masamune em- 
bassy. Since Iwar Hirosato and Okamoto Yoshitomo have al- 
ready given careful and scholarly analysis of the circumstances in 


*'V. H. Viciietmo and Robert H. Russett, “ Scipione Amati’s Account of the Date 
Masamune Embassy: A Bibliographical Note,” HJAS 19 (1956) .155-159. 

?I am happy here to be able to express my especial gratitude to my aunt, Signorina 
Amandina ViciieLmo, for her kind and most generous assistance, during my visit to 
her home in the Italian Alps in August 1956, in construing the at times quite perplexing 
text. Her extraordinary linguistic skill and thorough scholarship enabled her to 
translate at sight, with accuracy and ease, from the seventeenth-century Italian into 
elegant modern French, thereby clarifying for me many, if not all, of the textual 
problems. She later examined my draft English translation, and made many valuable 
suggestions. Indeed, this present paper could more properly be called one of collabora- 
tion between aunt and nephew. Of course, however, I bear all responsibility for any 
errors and infelicities of the translation, for if my aunt were responsible, there would 
most assuredly be neither. 

®Iwar Hirosato ¥43¢7X* and Oxamoto Yoshitomo fit] Ax Fe 4, Genna nenkan 
Date Masamune ken’ shisetsu no shiryé ni tsuite JCRIZE FE PSE Be EK AE Hi 
D EFI RVC, (Tokyé: Toys Bunko, 1954), pp. 1-40. I wish to thank Professor 
Vos of Leyden University for bringing this work to my attention. 
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which Amati’s history emerged, I shall here acknowledge my 
subsequent indebtedness to them, and summarize their findings, 
before presenting my own observations on the subject. 

On pages 13-16 of their work, Iwar and Okamoto survey the 
bibliography on the Amatt history; but since their results are not 
startlingly different from those which Robert H. Russeiu and 
I independently attained, I shall pass over this section with little 
comment. Suffice it to say that these two Japanese scholars con- 
firmed our conclusion that the Amati history had undergone 
many vicissitudes, including two German translations shortly 
after publication, but that in the modern period it had become 
all but inaccessible in its entirety and in its original form. This 
is the reason why the Toy6 Bunko published in 1954 its facsimile 
edition; and this unavailability to the Western scholar of Far 
Eastern civilization has induced me to undertake the present 
partial translation into English. Inasmuch as Italian is not readily 
understood—and seventeenth-century Italian even less so—by 
American and British students of Japanese history, I trust there 
are many who will be interested in my translation of this early and 
fascinating history of a significant facet of cultural interchange. 

Following their bibliographical survey, [wat and Oxamoro, 
on pages 16-20, state their findings on Scipione Amati. They 
indicate that it is impossible, at least with the present limited 
data, to write a detailed, or even outline, biography of the man. 
Indeed next to nothing is known of him, apart from the informa- 
tion he himself provides in the Preface to his history. He tells us 
of the circumstances under which he assumed the role of inter- 
preter and historian for the embassy from Madrid to Rome. We 
learn, too, that he was engaged in a work of political commentary 
on the Annals of Cornelius Tacitus. Iwar and Okamoto deduce 
from this statement, and I think rightly so, that Amati was an 
Italian historiographer of some distinction. That his historiogra- 
phical works have not come down to us is hardly proof of their 
lack of worth, for, as we have seen, even this eminently worth- 
while history under discussion barely escaped consignment to 
oblivion. Of course we must not overlook the possibility that 
these works of commentary on Tacitus were never published, since 
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Amat! states that he has asked “the privilege of His Catholic 
Majesty of being able to print them, which [publication] I hope 
in the Lord will be soon.” 

Iwar and Oxamoro derive much of their information con- 
cerning Amati’s direct relationship with the embassy from the 
history itself. For example, they cite Chapter XXIII, page 47, 
for the way in which Amati assumed his position as interpreter 
and historian of the embassy: “. . . [HasEKuRA] receiving as 
Interpreter, and for the negotiations of the embassy the Doctor 
Scipione Amati, Roman, upon the recommendation of Donna 
Vittoria Cotonna Duchess of Medina di Riosecco and Countess 
of Modica, and of Monsignor Nuncio CarTano, making him 
[Amati] a Gentleman of his [Hasexura’s] table.” Amati joined 
the embassy in mid-August 1615, and remained with it in his 
official capacity, while it passed through Barcelona, Genoa, and 
Civita Vecchia, until it arrived in Rome on October 25, 1615. It 
is further fair to assume, as do Iwar and Oxamoro, that AMATI 
remained with the embassy in Rome certainly until the last date 
mentioned in the history, November 15, 1615. 

The additional information that these two Japanese scholars 
provide demonstrates that AMATI remained with the embassy 
until it left Rome on January 7, 1616. From the Dai Nihon shiryé 
KAA ALE (No. 140 of the documents in European languages) , 
they have culled a copy of one of the records of the legislative 
acts of the council of the city of Rome, bestowing on November 
25, 1615, citizenship in the city of Rome on Amati, as a member 
of the DatE embassy. This would appear to be a token courtesy 
since AMATI was already a Roman, but doubtless special honor 
was attached to this formal recognition of citizenship. Iwa1 and 
Oxamoro also cite a letter (Document 152 from the Dai Nihon 
shiry6), dated January 8, 1616, from Cardinal Borecuese to the 
Papal Nuncio in Madrid, which states that, in accordance with 
the request of the Japanese embassy, AMATI was to receive an 
annuity of one hundred escudos. This document, then, further 
reinforces the thesis that AMATI was with the embassy until it 
left Rome, an association of almost six months. 


His history, therefore, is the fruit of the experience of a half- 
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year, during which time it is reasonable to assume that AMATI 
became a close friend of Father Sorexo, the Spanish Franciscan, 
and of Hasexura Rokuemon, the joint leaders of the embassy. 
Indeed, the detailed account of SoTELo’s experiences in Japan 
prior to the embassy could hardly have been obtained without a 
very close relationship. Yet it seems that Amarr did not show his 
work to Father Soreto, for he expresses his fear 

... that the Very Reverend Father, seeing published an account of these works 
from among the many important ones which he has done in Japan for the 
growth of our holy faith, will be angry with me for having brought them to 


light, since I know the modesty and aversion which he has for these praises 
which are desired by all people in common. 


I have limited my translation which follows to the first ten 
chapters of AMati’s work since these form a consistent whole— 
the chronological account of the first period of Father SorrLo’s 
evangelistic activities in the province (AMATI uses the term regno, 
“kingdom ”) of Oshi prior to his trip to Edo and his subsequent 
incarceration there. 

These chapters give us a picture of Father SoreLo as a man 
wholly dedicated to his task of evangelization and willing—even 
eager—to endure any hardship for its successful issue. While 
AmMatTI can scarcely be considered unbiased, he cannot be accused 
of distorting history appreciably, for we know from other sources 
of the valor and zeal of these early Roman Catholic missionaries. 
Conversely, however, it is of course fascinating for the twentieth- 
century reader to note that the episode which places the entire 
Roman Catholic mission in Japan in the position of conniving 
at and actually abetting the persecution and killing of Buddhist 
priests, is reported by AMATI as an act worthy of the highest 
praise. 

I offer this translation as an aid to our understanding of a 
period in Japanese history which has not been sufficiently ex- 
plored. I hope at a future time to make a more careful assessment 
of the organization and significance of AMati’s history as a whole. 
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TO THE READER 


The Eternal Majesty of Our Lord God, having created man in His likeness, 
from no thing receives greater pleasure, than from blessing him, and exalting 
him by means of communion, which in this life He gives him through grace, 
and in the other through glory. Wherefore the Apostle: Deus vult homines 
saluos fieri having worked on His part everything necessary toward this end. 
Yet obfuscated the human intellect, and depraved the will, not only does not 
man know his own good, but, undoing the reins of the fear caused by the same 
light, which God infuses in the soul, as the Psalmist testifies: Signatum est 
super nos lumen vultus tui Domine,? or apart from conscience and the light 
of reason, he allows himself to be overcome by his own passions, and to fall 
into a thousand varieties of vice; but even though he finds himself blind to 
reason, he does not cease to feel remorse for his sin, and to desire his God, as 
the beginning and end of human nature, as has said Saint Augustine: Fecisti 
nos Domine ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec perveniat ad te.2 From 
which follows that God loves His image in man, however bad it be, being 
recorded in the Book of Wisdom, Nihil odisti eorum quae fecisti,* to bring 
him to His Holy service by means of the light of reason, and by the inclination 
toward the highest good; and, finding some disposition, albeit small, or rather, 
better to state the matter, when it pleases Him to illuminate him, and thus 
to dispose him, takes away all the difficulties of the way: Ego sum via,5 
because He is not only the Way, but life eternal, and breaks all of the bonds 
of vice and of the demon: Dirupisti vincula mea. Then he renders the 


Timothy 2:3-4: “[For this is good and acceptable in the sight of] God our 
Saviour: Who will have all men to be saved, [and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.]” 

This and all other English translations of Scripture are from the King James version. 
I have placed in brackets that portion of the passage omitted by the author. 

? Here it would seem that Amati is confusing two passages of Scripture: Psalms 4:6: 
“[There be many that say, Who will show us any good?] Lord, lift thou up the light 
of thy countenance upon us”; and Psalms 118:27: “God is the Lord, which hath 
shewed us light: [bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the altar.]” 

® The Confessions of Saint Augustine: Book I, Chapter 1: “[Thou awakest us to 
delight in Thy praise; for] Thou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until 
it repose in thee.” 

It is interesting to note that even here Amati did not bother to consult the 
original; for he gives perveniat instead of the correct requiescat. 

This translation is by Edward B. Pussy, and can be found in the Modern Library 
edition of The Confessions, New York, 1949. 

“The Book of Wisdom, commonly called The Wisdom of Solomon 11: 24: “ [For 
thou lovest all things that are,] And abhorrest none of the things which thou didst 
make. [For never wouldest thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it.]” 

This translation is by J. A. F. Grecc, and appears in The Wisdom of Solomon 
volume of The Cambridge Bible, Cambridge, 1922. 

5 John 14:6: “ [Jesus saith unto him,] I am the way, [the truth, and the life: no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.]” 

*Here again it would seem that Amati is misquoting a passage of Scripture: 
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intellect capable of understanding the things of God, and subjects the passions 
to the will with gratefulness for the gift: Tibi sacrificabo hostiam laudis.? By 
this means, supernatural and divine, which only God Our Lord can employ, 
and accommodating it to the capacity of our nature, He has brought to grace, 
not only particular sinners, but kingdoms, nations, provinces, and republics, 
with an infinitude of souls freed from the miserable bondage to idols and to 
sin, and restores to the true freedom due to the merits and blood of Jesus 
Christ, and employing, from the beginning of this work worthy of wonder, 
vessels weak and of small consideration, as Saint Paul affirms: Infirma mundi 
elegit Deus, et contemptibilia, et ea quae non sunt,’ perfecting them afterwards 
according to His divine ordinances at the most propitious time, in which He 
provides, according to the needs and the infertility of the vineyard, the 
workers, by sending them to cultivate at various hours, in the morning, at 
midday, and recently in the evening of this our age, has sent to labor in the 
large part of the vineyard which He has in Japan, workers zealous for the 
fruit, who are the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and after them the Dis- 
calced Religious of the order of the glorious Patriarch Saint Francis, pillar of 
the Church, honor and splendor of his country Italy, following thereafter the 
Friars of Saint Dominic, and of Saint Augustine, who, even though they were 
sent late, have reaped very great fruit to the Church: for not only have they 
preached the Holy Gospel, but have practiced all which they have taught; 
God making use of these noble subjects, who in the presence of these others 
are held to be vile and abject, as in particular are the Discalced Fathers of 
Saint Francis, by the profession, which they make, of the observation of the 
Holy Gospel, and by the contempt of all temporal goods. They preach with 
such efficacy, and with so little constraint, that because of this, the Japanese, 
a prudent and ingenious people, know that that which they say accords with 
the sacrosanct Gospel: inasmuch as people of such honor and doctrine would 
neither expose themselves to so many very difficult labors, nor would they 
undertake such endeavors for the faith, if they did not have the certain hope 
of reward and repose: for we are able to consider that he who does not have 
love for worldly things has already applied it to things eternal, which he 
acquires only by works corresponding to holy doctrine. Already we have seen, 
with great admiration, that the said Religious place their lives in danger in 
order to preach the holy law of God and to prove the truth which they teach 
to the Gentiles, having given clear example of constancy and Christian 
strength, by the holy and glorious martyrdom of the first Martyrs: the blood 


Jeremiah 40:4: “[And now, behold,] I loose thee [this day] from thy chains [which 
were upon thine hand.]” 

7 Here, too, it is not clear which verse AMATI intended, Psalms 54:6: “I will freely 
sacrifice unto thee: [I will praise thy name, O Lord; for it is good.]”; or Jonah 2:9: 
“ [But] I will sacrifice unto thee with thanksgiving; [I will pay that that I have 
vowed. Salvation is of the Lord.]” 

8ST Corinthians 1: 27-28: “ [But God hath chosen foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and] God hath chosen the weak things of the world [to confound the 
things which are mighty;] And base things [of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea,] and things which are not, [to bring to nought things 


that are:]” 
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of whom has rendered most fertile the field of the Lord, in such a way that in 
all the Kingdoms of Japan is known the truth of the holy Gospel, and the 
number of the faithful has reached approximately four hundred thousand. 
After this glorious triumph of martyrs there arrived in Japan a valorous soldier 
and great Captain of Jesus Christ named Father Fray Luis Sorero of the 
Discalced Order of Saint Francis, native of Seville, and Ambassador of this 
Embassy which the King Ipare [Date] Masamune King of Voxu [Oshi #1 
$f] ] sent to Our Lord the Pope; stimulated by the account of the martyrdom, 
and spurred by the ardent desire which he had of serving in that new vineyard 
of the Lord, without disclosing it to the people of his house, who as to 
nobility and power are among the first Knights of his country, so that they 
could not impede the voyage and disturb his holy intention, in the year 1590 
embarked with other Religious of his order who were going to the Philippines 
and Japan; arrived in New Spain, he found that his family had written to the 
Viceroy requesting that he detain him, as he did, employing him in reading 
Theology: but this not being his vocation on this earth, he did not find any 
rest until he had the permission from the Viceroy, who was then the Count 
of Montere [Monterrey], of moving further on, and, navigating several months, 
arrived safely in the Philippines, where was staying the Governor Don 
Francesco [Francisco] TeLio, Knight of the Order of Saint James, who, because 
he was of the same City of Seville, detained him so that he not go to Japan, 
telling him that he was on the point of departure for Spain and would conduct 
him with him thither, inasmuch as entry into Japan was mortally dangerous 
because there had been a short while earlier the glorious martyrdom of the 
Fathers, and that the things of the faith were in flux even though the great 
tyrant, Taicosama [Taikdsama 7/9 #¥ ]° had died. He had to detain himself 
in order to obey the Governor, employing his time in teaching and in rendering 
service to the Japanese who came there to buy and sell merchandise, and 
with the help of the Governor he built them a Church and a place where they 
were able to live together apart from the other nationals. The same Governor 
gave authority to Father Soreto so that all the dispatches and bills of lading 
of the ships of Japan would pass through his hands, whereby he acquired the 
esteem of that nation, in such a way that, returning to Japan, they reported 
to the Emperor and the great Lords the courtesies and kindnesses which the 
Father had extended toward them. Don Francesco Tetxo died on the 15th 
of May, Don Pedro Acugna [Acufia], Knight of Saint John, succeeding to the 
governorship, and on the 20th of June the Father left for Japan. The 
Secretary and other favorites of the Emperor, having learned of his arrival, 
informed his great Majesty, to whom was pleasing the news of the arrival, 
because the said Father was bringing him a message in the name of the Gov- 
ernor of Manila, and having received it in the presence of a large assembly of 
nobles, and with a display of grandeur, he sent his Secretary to tell him that 
he greatly appreciated the favors and services which he had rendered toward 
his vassals by offering them all the things necessary, and above all by providing 
them with alimentation and most abundant victuals. If at the beginning the 
Father was mocked and despised for the poverty of his dress so that certain 


*I.e, Tororomt Hideyoshi SFr ASFy (1536-1598). 
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children and common people threw stones at him and others mud, nonetheless, 
having begun to speak the Japanese language in less than four months’ time, 
the which will cause astonishment to the reader because of the great difficulty 
and diversity of the words which it contains, and the many diverse modes of 
speaking, according to the person or the material which it treats, [he] did not 
only begin to deal with the humble people of our holy Faith, but with Kings 
and lords, who are inclined to the natural sciences, Astrology, Arithmetic, and 
Natural and Moral Philosophy; to the perfect knowledge of which they are 
unable to attain because they have erroneous principles, and, knowing them 
to be so, do not have the capacity to find the cause, the which being declared 
unto them by the Father, with clear demonstrations, [they] came to confess 
that the world and things created are not eternal, being so satisfied that 
they announced that the humility and poverty of the Fathers were surpassed 
by the great virtue and science which they possessed; with such a good opinion 
and friendship acquired among them, the Father came to explain to them 
many things touching the faith, the immortality of the soul, the first sin of 
man, the Incarnation and the Redemption of Jesus Christ, persuading them 
that he had circled the World to imitate the great Teacher of the Evangelical 
doctrine, teaching the road of salvation to the ignorant, and giving precepts 
of holding small esteem for things transitory. It caused great amazement in 
them to hear these very great secrets of Heaven, the nobility and commoners 
extending to him great respect and love, each one making particular endeavor 
to have a place in the grace of the Father, who, favored and honored by all, 
not only was succored in the things respecting the diurnal alimentation, but 
was also given by them special alms to construct Churches and Monasteries. 
In the four major cities of the Empire, Meaco [Miyako #ff ],1° Fuximi 
[Fushimi 4K i], Vosaca [Osaka 7], and Sacay [Sakai HyFF], he erected 
four Monasteries, attempting to teach the language and customs of Japan to 
the Religious who were going each year in those Kingdoms, and, seeing that 
there were few foreign workers for such a large harvest, he began to unite 
the sons of Christians and to indoctrinate them in the sciences necessary for 
the confutation of ferrors and for the preaching of the Catechism to the 
Infidels. He translated the same Catechism and added many proofs with 
regard to the materials which he treated, and in particular to the beginnings, 
augmentation, and communion of the faithful, and to the authority of the 
Holy Church, and of its head Vicar of Christ, the Pope of Rome, preaching 
publicly the Gospel to the Christians and the rudiments of the faith to the 
Gentiles, a thing which earlier no European had attempted; 7? and since the 
order and efficacy of the reasons were very great, very few were those who, 
having heard them, did not surrender to the truth of the faith and of the 
Christian law, the which, by the grace and mercy of the Lord continued to 
spread through those Islands in such a manner that the same who were 
baptized became preachers, making use of the same reasons with which they 


*° Heian, present-day Kydto. 

11 Surely this statement was not intended to be accepted as literally true. Amati 
could hardly have been unaware of the half century of missionary activity on the 
part of the Jesuits and Franciscans other than Father Sorsxo. 
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had been convinced, and the women did the same with consequent great 
extension of Christianity. He erected also hospitals in various regions, in which 
the lay Brothers, who are unable to preach, busied themselves with curing the 
sick in order to observe the order which Our Lord Jesus Christ gave to His 
disciples which He sent them to preach: Evangelizate pauperibus, et curate 
infirmos, qui apud illos sunt? from which was born a great opportunity of 
increasing the holy faith among the people, and winning the goodwill of 
many who received the salvation of the body and then that of the soul with 
the holy baptism. Moreover, these relations opened the door to Father SoreLo 
of friendship and communication with many Lords and Kings, whom he 
caused to know and confess the excellence and truth of our faith, and the 
certain path of salvation; it is proved with the evidence of reasons that 
the sects and learning of Japan are in error and all inventions of the demon; 
although because of the antiquity and authority of Idolatry, and from having 
been attached to those vices they could not resolve to leave them so swiftly; 
yet the Lords and Rulers there did not impede the Christians from wor- 
shipping the true God; on the contrary, some of them permitted and urged 
that the Gospel be preached. From such a relationship there followed the 
destruction of many bad customs which offended God and fellow man; and 
in particular they would have built Churches in their Domains if they had 
had an abundance of Religious. The same Father Sotexo, seeing the bar- 
barous custom !8 which flourished in Japan, that when a King or Lord died, 
his favorites and chief friends were obliged by ancient observance to pierce 
themselves with their own hand with a sword and die, saying that, since the 
King had died, it did not seem honorable that they remain in the world who 
were his loved ones and favorites. He disputed with the King of Quinocuni 
[Kii-no-kuni #24 [fg] Assano daibut [?] [Asano Yoshinaga #e¥F3¢ fz] on 
the subject of this barbarous usage; and the King, although he had been con- 
vinced that it was a custom contrary to every law, intolerable among all 
nations, and a great wrong against the heirs of the deceased, because he was 
seized by indignation and anger, wished to put Father Soreto to death, but 
he left off doing it, knowing that the latter held the friendship of the Emperor. 
Since there was a Doctor present at the dispute, he wrote all of the reasons 
of the Father, and having a good opportunity, gave it to his Majesty, who, 
examining this most bestial custom, said that it was not right that such a 
thing beyond reason, simply because it was an ancient custom, should still 
be observed in Japan, and with a public edict he prohibited it under very 
grave punishment and disgrace to the descendants and the family, so that no 


12 This is clearly an instance of Amati’s memory. having failed him utterly. There 
is no passage in all Scripture where Christ enjoins His disciples to preach the gospel 
to the poor, although in Luke 4:18 He says of Himself: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.” 

However, the second part of the injunction is from Luke 10:9: “And heal the sick 
that are therein, [and say unto them, ‘ The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.’]” 

28 This practice is commonly known as junshi 9). The most famous instance in 
modern times was the suicide of General Noct Maresuke 747% Hi in 1912 upon the 
death of the Meiji Emperor. 
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one would dare kill himself on the death of his lord as had been done pre- 
viously. This prohibition, and other matters in which he offered objections to 
Imperial orders as being unjust, made Father Soreo acquire great esteem in 
all the Court of the Emperor, inasmuch as no native dared to speak of those 
things which were in observance under pain of death; moreover, his great 
Majesty, Kings, and Lords held him in great veneration, recognizing him as 
a man of courage, science, and worth. The same Emperor, wishing to send 
his Ambassador to the King of Spain in order to create a treaty of friendship 
and commerce, was dissuaded by some Counsellors, saying that it was not 
licit to impose his Embassy upon a Father of such importance, to expose him 
to the perils of such a long voyage by sea, and danger by land, te which the 
Father countered that his God would help him to bring back a good and 
speedy answer. So great was the love and respect which they had in common 
for the said Father, that very important business was concluded through him, 
and when he went preaching in various Kingdoms, so great was the concourse 
of people who ran to see him and to hear him because of the fame which he 
had, that even the Bonzes or Priests of the demon had respect for him, and 
praised his manner of dealing and method of converting. Moreover, some of 
them, inspired by God, left their own sects and embraced the holy faith, 
making themselves disciples of the Father, aiding him to catechize the Gentiles 
and to bring them to the bosom of the Church. Two Bonzes, considered 
Teachers and doctors of the sect, were sent by the Rector of the school of 
Coya [Koya #§ 8 ] to debate with a native Christian well instructed in the 
Catechism, who had left their school three years earlier himself, and after 
much reasoning they left convinced, and in a few days they were baptized; 
because of which the Rector, enraged, wished to burn the Church and the 
house where the Father lived with several religious and Christians, and gave 
much money to two criminals to execute this act of arson, but God willed, 
Who has charge of the protection of His servants, that although in the day- 
time they had placed a marker on the Church in order to burn it, at night 
they were unable to find it, however much they looked for it, and despite the 
fact that they were near it; day having broken, and finding themselves in 
front of the Church, they realized that God had taken away their light, and 
repenting for this evil intention which they had had, they entered the Church, 
and hearing some sermons, were converted to the faith. Many other persecu- 
tions, apart from these, did the Father SoreLo experience, retreating many 
times in the mountains so that God would give him the grace of His extin- 
guishing them; and returning to the work of the conversion of the gentiles, and 
conservation of the faithful, by his presence and by letters he brought great 
consolation and spiritual comfort to the Christians whom he had in his charge. 
And, since to refer,to them all would take a very long time and be tedious to 
the Reader, I have thus written this little, and it has been my intention, by 
its brevity, to give the Reader pleasure, and a report in particular of the 
beginning and the success of this Embassy of Japan which the Very Reverend 
Father Fray Luis Soreto brought safely to Our Lord Pope Paul the Fifth in 
the name of the King of Voxu. Moreover, I fear that the Very Reverend 
Father, seeing published an account of these few works from among the many 
important ones which he has done in Japan for the growth of our holy faith, 
will be angry with me for having brought them to light, since I know the 
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modesty and aversion which he has for these praises which are desired by all 
people in common. But, considering that in the Virtuous and miraculous 
works of our holy faith one should find example for imitation and opportunity 
of praising Our Lord, Who, with instruments humble and abject, works very 
great miracles, I shall strive to have patience in order to give at once pleasure 
to the Reader, to whom I certify, that even as this preface so too the entire 
history which follows I heard from the mouth of the said Very Reverend 
Father, from the people who came with the Embassy, and more clearly read 
in a Patent which the Father Commissar General of the Indies gave him to 
come to Rome, finding myself at that time in Madrid in the house of Donna 
Vittoria Cotonna, Mother of the Admiral of Castile, on my particular business 
in company of Don Bernardino Mariani, Secretary of His Excellency, and 
after having asked the privilege of His Catholic Majesty of being able to 
print several affairs of state and political commentaries on the Annals of 
Cornelius Tacitus, which I hope in the Lord will be soon, I had occasion of 
serving this Embassy as Interpreter and Historian, as I have done with all 
faithfulness, and far from all self-interest, from Madrid to Rome; not having 
had other end than the glory of God, the honor of the holy Apostolic Seat, 
and the universal well-being of the Church and the entire Christian Republic. 
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Of the size and fertility of the Kingdom of Voxu 


Chapter I 


The Kingdom of Voxu, one of the sixty-six of Japan, is not only far beyond 
any comparison the largest of all, but occupies more than one-fourth of the 
principal Island, which commonly among them is called Nifon [Nihon 
Ax], and among us Japan. This Kingdom is situated at the end of the Island, 
toward the northeast. The beginning of this Kingdom is between thirty-seven 
and thirty-eight degrees, and extends from West to East to forty-three degrees, 
having a length of four hundred miles, and of latitude at the widest it falls 
short of three hundred. On the Southern side, it is entirely land of moderate 
temperature, as in Old Castile; but the sea to the North is very severe in 
the winter, so that in mauy parts, cities and villages, large and small, the 
earth is covered with snow from the end of November until April without 
one’s being able to see anything that it contains. It is indeed true, however, 
that it enjoys its four seasons of the year as does all the rest of Japan. It is 
a very healthful and placid land, and, for the most part, very fertile and 
abundant in wheat, barley, rice, and millet. It has almost all of the same 
fruits as Italy, and some in particular, wholesome and savory, which are not 
found in Europe. It possesses also an abundance of animals, cattle, deer, boars, 
and other kinds of the same, and, above all, Horses of good breed, which the 
said Kingdom exports elsewhere, where they are highly esteemed since they 
are the best in Japan. There are all kinds of birds, pheasants, hens, quails, 
doves, turtledoves, geese, which come to pass the winter in the said Kingdom, 
sturdy falcons, which serve [in the hunt] for all of the Kingdoms of Japan, 
and other kinds of birds for the common need. Things are worth very little 
in view of the abundance and superfluity of the workers, of whom it has more 
than the other Kingdoms. Its coast enjoys very fine fish in great abundance, 
and of all kinds which are found among us. It has many rivers, and two in 
particular are very large, in which one usually catches a great quantity of 
trout and Salmon. There is found also a fish which the Mediterranean is 
without, called by them Zuzuqui [suzuki fg§],1° and highly valued for being 
healthful and good-tasting. This Kingdom contains many gold and silver 
mines, and the rivers also provide gold, mixed with the earth which the water 
carries, as large as mustard seeds. It also has copper, lead, and iron mixes in 
great number, and workers work with greatest diligence in them because the 
King receives great profit from them. It has mountains filled with every kind 
of wood, common and precious, and from this Kingdom a great quantity is 
taken to be worked in other Kingdoms. One finds saltpeter for powder, 
various kinds of oil, many kinds of paper, linen stuffs, many and good wines 
made commonly with rice; and, above all, there are mines of quartz crystal, 
very brilliant and strong, with which they are able to make complete pillars. 
The Kingdom is divided into many provinces, and all greatly populated by 
large Cities, Fortresses, Towns, and Villages, in all of which are found farmers 


15 The suzuki is a kind of sea-bass. 
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and land cultivated to the very mountains; and in every region there live so 
many people that it seems almost impossible to number them. Usually all 
the people are ingenious, frank, and sincere with those of a similar nature; 
however, they are, on the contrary, astute and severe if they discover malice 
or duplicity of heart in those with whom they deal. They are warlike, strong 
and valorous in combat, having all kinds of weapons, and in particular those 
of fire, such as the arquebus, musket, and cannon; and this is the reason that 
they are little inclined to study and letters, even though they are a nation 
docile and inclined to worship and adoration. They are very polite and 
above all ceremonious. 


Of the nobility and antiquity of the House and family of the King of Voxu 


Chapter II 


This Kingdom of Voxu, in the time when Japan was governed absolutely by 
the Dairi [ f)],7* who are the indigenous and most ancient Kings, because 
it was so large, was never given to a single Viceroy to govern but rather to 
many, distributed in diverse provinces. The Dairi having lost the govern- 
ment and temporal authority, the Viceroys and chief generals of the army 
usurped the Kingdoms, and by force of arms made themselves Lords and 
sovereigns of the Empire. One of these Viceroys, who governed the Kingdom 
of Voxu, called Findefira [Hidehira 35%], whose family and house descended 
from the Cungi [kuge 489], who are Lords of the blood and family of the 
Daire [sic],17 moreover came the first of all [the Viceroys], the house of whom 
was called Conoyendono [Konoe-dono 3f #jf®¥], and was to succeed to the 
Daire in case the latter died without sons. This Findefira rebelled at that 
time, which would be about five hundred and sixty years ago, as had the 
others, and not contenting himself with dominating only the provinces which 
he had in his domain, made war, and destroying and vanquishing all of the 
other Viceroys, made himself in short time Lord of all of the Kingdom of 
Voxu, as absolute Sovereign, without recognizing any superior. After twenty- 
two years had passed during which Findefira enjoyed his Domain peacefully, 
the principal author of the rebellion was killed by the army of Yoritomo [#§ 
BR ]; and then he went in person to render obedience to the Daire, to whom it 
seemed impossible to hold the other Viceroys subject and obedient, who had 
already usurped the Lordship as natural Kings, not having the army nor the 
force to hold them in rein and subject them. Wherefore he gave the investiture 
and title of Emperor ?* to Yoritomo with the condition that he destroy those 
tyrants, contenting himself with being recognized only as natural Lord and 
respected as supreme Prince and chief of the spiritual state. Yoritomo, the new 
Emperor, had one younger brother called Vxiuacandono [Ushiwaka-dono 


*° The true Emperor is here intended. 

17 Amati alternates these two spellings; henceforth I shall not indicate the dis- 
crepancy by using sic. 

18 Here the title of shégun is clearly meant. 
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4-8] adopted as son by Findefira, King of Voxu, before he had heirs; and 
for this reason he [Findefira] rejoiced over his good success, sent Ambassadors 
to him so that they would express to him the pleasure which he felt and offer 
him his friendship. Afterwards he had sons, and he reached an advanced age, 
in which, seeing himself already lacking the power and the spirit, left warm 
recommendation to his legitimate and natural sons that they maintain good 
relations with Vxiuacandono and that they treat him as a blood brother, with 
which he terminated his life. The two legitimate brothers in the beginning 
gave many gifts to the adopted son but then killed him, having besieged 
him in a City where there was a large army. Yoritomo the Emperor, having 
heard of the death that had befallen his brother, hid the fact, and allowing 
time to pass without a vendetta, finally, when they were least thinking of it, 
assaulting them unawares through treachery, feigning good intentions, killed 
them. In a short time Yoritomo the Emperor died, and the chief of the 
Cungi Conoyendono, learning of it in Meaco, since his brothers were dead, in 
order that his lineage not lose the protection of that powerful Kingdom of 
Voxu, implored the Daire, that the ecclesiastical revenues which he possessed 
in the Kingdom, and the vassals which he possessed be given to another of 
his brothers, second of his same family and house, called Iamacangue Ciuscio 
[Yamakage Chisho j]jj&rp Fl, who immediately left for the said Kingdom of 
Voxu; and taking possession of those vassals, lands, and revenues, he wrote 
and made himself very much liked by the Governors and Generals, for whom 
his uncle had done many favors and had given dignity; and after he saw 
himself well received and held in their affection, he brought an army, and 
recovered little by little the greater part of the Kingdom; and after the death 
of this his son, he completely occupied it and controlled it peacefully; and from 
that time to now the Lords of this House have possessed it, with this 
difference, that it will now be three hundred years since one of them divided 
the Kingdom and lost a great part of it; and his son, disdainful of the pusil- 
lanimity of his Father, succeeded in recovering it, and ashamed of being the 
son of such a father, changed the surname of his House and the ancient shield 
of his arms, and took a new surname drawn from his prowess and great enter- 
prises. And thus he took Inate, which signifies nobility and gallantry; and he 
took another, completely different coat of arms. In all of the vicissitudes 
and wars of Japan, these Lords have always maintained themselves in the 
Kingdom and in the House, being greatly respected and feared; and not only 
for being a very ancient and noble family, but also for being they themselves 
valorous and powerful. And it was with difficulty that there was found in all 
of that time any of them, of whom were not written histories and narrated 
memorable things worthy of being recounted; but in order not to digress from 
my subject, we shall treat of the King who governs today. 
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Of the valor, excellence, and great parts of IpAte Massamune 
[sic], King of Voxu 


Chapter III 


The King Ipate Masamune is, at forty-eight or forty-nine years of age, one 
of the most magnanimous of his blood, or rather, even more, in all of Japan, 
as much in the genius and great valor of his arms, virtue, and arts which are 
learned and practiced in Japan as in worth and gallantry. In the wars which 
he has fought he has never been defeated nor taken captive, but has always 
been victor. He is always the first in the assaults and the encounters, changing 
his dress, and fighting as a simple soldier; and the heads of the distinguished 
warriors which he kills he gives to some of his soldiers so that they bring them 
to him and ask a prize for them, the which has caused great animation and 
valor among the soldiers. He is known in Japan as the most valorous soldier 
that there be in war and government; he is most liberal, undertakes and 
completes great enterprises in building royal edifices, living in great pomp and 
majesty; he has a larger court and household than the Emperor and many 
more expenses than his Majesty. When he goes to Meaco there is greater 
festivity and gladness than if the Emperor himself goes. All of the merchants 
and those employed in shops rejoice, since, in the two or three months which 
the King of Voxu remains at Court, they have opportunity of earning more 
in that time than in all of the rest of the year, because of the multitude of 
people that he brings with him, and the many other Lords and Kings who 
go to visit him and to féte him, and because of the great expenses and 
extraordinary lavishness which he makes in banqueting them and favoring 
them. He has eighty thousand men in his army, paid and enlisted, and other 
necessary people, and these are always ready for that which presents itself; 
and even without these he is able to place in the field another one hundred 
thousand in case of greater necessity; because in that Kingdom even the 
peasants employ arms and horses, keeping [the former] polished for the neces- 
sary occasion. And without this Kingdom which he possesses, the Emperor, 
in order to keep him, the King of Voxu, grateful, and in his favor, has given 
him lands, revenues, and vassals in other Kingdoms of the Empire, and already 
he possesses them, who passes from his own Kingdom, which is at the 
extremity of Japan, to Meaco, where lives the Daire, and this so that the 
King in perpetuity should have people who should serve him, and could spend 
money, without waiting for that which comes from his own Kingdom. This 
Emperor, who reigns today, would not have been, nor would have had the 
empire, if Inarz Masamune hac! not helped him and defended him from the 
rear, confronting two very powerful Kings, Canguacatzu, [Kagekatsu -— 
fi ]?® King of Zinano [Shinano f#jf#],?° and Catzu Yasataquendono [Satake 
Katsuya 42, 3¢'o |, King of Sataque [Satake (/f], and other Princes con- 


1° Uesuai bL#B Kagekatsu (1555-1622) . 
20 This must be an error for Aizu. 
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federated with these, who were twenty, destroyed and dispersed by the 
same King in three battles which he fought, and he took cities and fortresses, 
restricting them so that they could not give aid to the other enemies of the 
Emperor behind the army, when he came out to search for and defeat almost 
all of the Kings of the West who came against him.2 Of which favor and 
grace the Emperor remaining deeply grateful, gave him not only more respect 
and reverence than the others, but even special love and friendship, communi- 
cating with him on his affairs, and leaving him in charge of his Kingdoms, 
states, and of his sons, when he passes to Meaco from Zorunga [Suruga 5B 
ya] ]. Knowing very well that after his death this King, who with greater 
strength and army could aspire and does aspire to enter into possession of 
the Empire, is this said Ipars Masamune, King of Voxu, he [Ieyasu] did with 
him that which the previous Emperor Taicosama had done with him, namely 
made him the son-in-law of his son so that his House and his family be 
maintained and grow; in such a way that this present Emperor, called by 
the name of Minamoto no Ycas [Minamoro no Ieyasu fi D HR fF], married 
one of his sons and one of his daughters with a son and daughter of the King 
of Voxu, assuring, by this matrimony, his affairs against those which could 
happen after his death. Since the Father Fra Luis Soreto heard tell of these 
great things of this great Lord and powerful King, and saw some of them in 
person, and his palaces which are the largest and richest that there are in all 
Meaco or Fuximi, he desired greatly to know and have relations with his 
Majesty, and even though he had the friendship of the Emperor and of other 
Kings and Lords, and under the protection of these had built some Monasteries 
and Churches, it seemed to him that so long as he did not have relations with 
such a Prince, Christianity would not increase to such an extent as he desired; 
even though he sought it for the space of seven years, nonetheless, the ex- 
tremes of the grandeur and richness of the King and the poverty and lowliness 
of the Father were so different and far removed from each other that he 
could not obtain it; however, he always recommended and asked of our Lord 
that through His Mercy He be content to facilitate the friendship with this 
means and form. 


How the Father Fra Luis Soreto acquired the friendship of and relations 
with the King of Voxu at the Court of Iendo 


Chapter IV 


Ipate Masamune, King of Voxu, being in the court of the Prince, son of the 
Emperor, and brother of his son-in-law, taking pleasure and enjoyment in the 
City called Iendo, of great population and beauty, head of eight Kingdoms 
of the Quanto [Kanté [§i]3 ], where never had penetrated other Priests than 
the Fathers of Saint Francis, and where there was their principal Church and 
Monastery, and where they lived with the public permission of the Emperor 
and of his son the Prince, and where already there were many Christians. At 
that time there fell ill a concubine of the said King, for whom he had most 


21 Quite obviously, this is a reference to the famous battle of Sekigahara [jf] 7 JRL. 
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especial love because she was a foreigner,?? and this King Masamune hearing 
tell (after she had been treated by the best doctors of his Court and had 
remained in the same illness) that the Fathers of Saint Francis had in one of 
their Churches a hospital and a Religious who healed in it all kinds of in- 
firmity, and that all of the sick who went there, and in particular that the 
wife of his chief Steward had been treated and healed by the same lay 
Religious, called Fra Pietro [Pedro] p— BurcuiLio, a most exemplary man 
and a friend of God, sent to call the Father Soreto, so that as superior and 
Commissar of his Order, he ordered the said lay Father to go and cure the 
above-mentioned infirm concubine. The Religious went, and while treating 
the patient Our Lord was pleased to cure her, at which rejoiced greatly the 
King, and was much obliged of the favor and pleasure received by means of 
the Father Sore.o, to whom he ordered to be given bars of gold and silver, 
clothes, and bolts of silk. But the Father refused the said gifts, saying that 
the Religious did not cure for self-interest but only for the love of God, nor 
did it accord with the profession of the cloth and Religion that they take gold 
or silver or anything of this world, apart from the teaching of the certain road 
of salvation to those who know it not, at which, being greatly amazed, the 
King said that he wished to see Father Sorexo and the Religious Doctor, who 
went to visit him, bringing (as is the custom) a present as a sign of observ- 
ance and recognition of the person of the King, which consisted of fifty loaves 
of bread, thirty candles of white wax, three pounds of cloves, and three others 
of pepper. The King received the gift in the Royal hall, with great Majesty 
and company; and rejoicing that the Father Soreio knew even the language, 
asked him various things both about our land and our law and religion; and 
marvelling greatly at the answers which he gave, the King had prepared a 
collation, and he presented a toast according to his custom, which is sign of 
great courtesy and the greatest which can be done, and especially by the 
Kings and Lords to their equals. The King was already preparing to return to 
the Kingdom of Voxu, and the Father asked him permission to go and visit 
him in it, and the King rejoicing over the desire of the Father said that he 
could go freely and that he would see him willingly, and in taking leave of 
him the King gave an order to one of his nobles that he accompany him 
with many Knights and nobles of his House until the Father left the Palace. 


How the Father SoreLo went to the Kingdom of Voxu, was received by the 
King, and invited to eat in the Palace. 


Chapter V 


The King Ipatz Massamune [sic] having already left for the Kingdom of 
Voxu, the Father Sorexo disposed the affairs of those Christians as best he 
knew; and leaving there in the Monastery two Priests, he put himself on the 
road to find the King and visit him; but first he went wandering through 


22 This probably means merely that she came from a province other than Osha. 
However, it is not impossible that she was Chinese or Korean. 
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various Kingdoms and parts where there were Christians, to confess them and 
teach them in the faith, and baptize them with their wives and sons, in which 
work he did not fail, guiding many others to our holy Faith. The Father 
arrived in the said Kingdom, where he was the first priest to enter preaching, 
there not having been announced the Holy Evangel to those people by any 
Religious before that time until God by His great mercy conducted thither 
safely the Father. As soon as the King learned of the arrival of the Father 
he ordered that a church of the infidel Bonzes or Priests be emptied in order 
to lodge him, since he was a Religious, with a further order that many 
servants and ministers prepare it and provide everything necessary with great 
generosity and abundance. The King at that time was on the point of going 
on several hunts, and before he left he gave the order that the Nobles féte 
him and invite him each day one by one until his Majesty return, as they 
did most lavishly and with great pomp. The people on foot and on horseback 
stayed two continuous days before the King came out with his game. Re- 
turned from the hunt, [the King] sent immediately someone to visit the said 
Father, and invite him to dine with him. The following day he went to the 
palace taking three [?] vestments and some loaves of savory bread, of which 
His Majesty rejoiced, and showed himself pleased at the visit and at the work 
which he had undertaken. The King, noticing that the Father was modest 
and circumspect in his eating, and that he refused the most delicious dishes 
of the feast, curious to know the reason, asked the Father why he ate the fish 
and neglected to eat the meat. To which, responding with much reverence and 
modesty, he took the opportunity of telling about the birth of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ and of the fifty-three-day fast which precedes it, called Advent, 
observed by his Religion in memory and gratitude for the infinite mercy and 
generosity which God disposed toward the posterity of the first father Adam, 
causing His own Son to be incarnated for our redemption, and that the Order 
of Saint Francis at that time not only fasted and abstained from meat and 
milk products but that, at the same time, it endeavored to mortify the body 
with other penitenial exercises; to the point that the King felt this principle 
so exalted, and his desire grew to know how and when there took place this 
prodigious event of the arrival of the Christ in the world; and the Father 
replied that the ineffable mystery and very great secret of Heaven could 
not be made manifest without a knowledge of doctrine, and without many 
sermons preceding as a necessary means toward making the intellect capable 
of understanding, with the small light of reason, the effects and marvel- 
lous works of the omnipotence of God. The King responded that he 
had been told some years earlier that in Europe in particular was observed 
the law of one God, in everything corresponding to reason: and not having 
had means of hearing it, he would be pleased in the extreme to have the 
Father deign to give him the light of the said law and to ordain the method 
that would appear appropriate to facilitate the intelligence and augment the 
pleasure of the soul which it had for a thing so long desired. The feast having 
been terminated with this holy proposal, the Father recommended to His 
Divine Majesty the perseverance of the King and his own weakness; so that 
He would give him spirit and efficacy so as to be able to awaken the King 
from the profound blindness in which he lay, and with the light of the Holy 
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Faith to illumine him in all of the mysteries of the church. The King ordained 
the day on which it would please him to hear the sermons, which was the 
18th of November, a day of mystery, because the Church celebrates the dedi- 
cation of the Basilica of Saint Peter and Saint Paul; God disposing that on 
the said day there would begin to be propagated and grow Christianity and 
the new Church in Japan, as it began in Rome. 


How the Father Soreto made many sermons to the King 
concerning the Catechism. 


Chapter VI 


The hour and audience most convenient for the king having been arranged, 
the Father entered into the Royal presence, and in the name of the Lord of 
Heaven and of earth, began to present the beginnings of the declaration of the 
Catechism, proving with incontrovertible evidence of reasoning that the world 
is not eternal but created, and that its origin is the true God, Creator of the 
universe and eternal Father of all things generated; deceiving themselves, 
the Bonzes of Japan, who negate the providence of God and the immortality 
of the soul and who force themselves in the schools to persuade people that 
Amida [Paji@PeE], Iaca [?Shaka $2) ], Camis [Kami jf], and Fotoques 
[Hotoke jf], who die as others condemned to the inferno, as members of the 
Devil, are the Founders of the world, and the lords of the other life. Con- 
cerning which the King asked several questions, and the Father, responding 
with much clarity of doctrine and of natural examples, showed that he was 
aware of the infinite power and eternity of God, and of the false and empty 
one ascribed to the Gods of Japan. Passing then to the second and third 
article, in which he proved the immortality of the soul, the creation of the 
Angels, [and] the fall of Lucifer, the King was forced to believe and confess, 
after many arguments and doubts removed by the Father, and propounded 
by him, that there is another, eternal life, in which the souls of those who in 
this life have believed in God and observed His holy law go to enjoy the glory 
of Heaven; and [in which the souls] of those who have not followed the road 
of salvation and eternal life are condemned to the inferno. In the fourth 
proposition, the creation of man and his sin transferred to posterity, he con- 
cluded that the demon, desirous of being adored on earth, as God is in heaven, 
began to persuade men, blind through sin and ignorant of their good, that 
they adore him and serve him in the form of statues and effigies of men, who 
for some heroic acts were respected in the world, as were in Japan Camis, 
and Fotoques, Iaca, and Amida: in Greece Jove and Bacchus; in Italy Saturn 
and Janus, giving to each the title of Deity, according to their deceived con- 
cept, or benefices which they imagine to have received from him, and the 
astuteness and malice of the Demon, who always has endeavored to keep 
eclipsed the human understanding, so that man not know his Creator nor 
adore Him as his ultimate end. That the adoration of the Sun and the Moon 
and of the stars was truly a diabolical deceit: for as inanimate and bodily 
things they have no power whatsoever over the soul and free control of man; 
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nor any power whatsoever over the prosperous or unhappy events of this life; 
for there are no other proper actions than the movements and influences which 
God has ordained. That all kinds of sins, with which we offend God, are 
inventions of the Demon, who ordains war, and sows continually tares in 
human nature; the which, depraved and obstinate in evil, and thus inclined 
toward sin, was destroyed with the deluge, God preserving Noah, a holy man 
and friend of God, with his family, with a view toward human conservation 
and generation. But mankind having increased, and malice together with it, 
and sin also, God elected as chief of the people who adored Him Abraham, a 
perfect man and His friend, by means of whom He instituted the method of 
recognizing and adoring the same God Himself by the Circumcision and 
sacrifices; to whom God with various mysteries and signs promised to make 
incarnate the eternal Wisdom of the Son, Christ Our Lord; so that the infinity 
of the offense which man had committed against God might be paid for by 
the infinite worth of the merits of Christ His only and eternal Son; no creature 
being able with finite works to satisfy the eternal Majesty of God, Which is 
without beginning and without end. Continuing the fifth sermon with fervor 
and toward the delight of the royal spirit and extreme pleasure of the Father 
[himself], who saw himself favored by Divine aid, he endeavored to persuade 
and make possible the understanding of the King [with regard to the fact] that 
the signs and prophecies having been completed with which by means of the 
Holy Prophets [God] had announced the birth of the Messiah, [He] had made 
incarnate His own Son to fulfill the word which He had given to the holy 
Patriarch and other Prophets, to redeem mankind and exalt him to the 
eternal rest of glory; the Father not desisting to refer minutely to the purity 
of the Most Holy Madonna Virgin Mary our Lady in the conception of the 
Son of God in her womb by virtue of the Holy Spirit; as also the holy life, 
miracles, and preaching of Christ. In the sixth he entered upon the under- 
standing of the purpose, of the cause of His most holy death and passion, of 
the mystery of the Cross, of the destruction of sin, the freedom of human 
nature, and the imprisonment of the demon; proceeding with ordered method 
to the Resurrection, Ascension, the descent of the Holy Spirit, and other 
mysteries congruent with this article. In the seventh, in treating of the merits 
and demerits of our actions, of the prize and of the punishment of the other 
life prepared for the good and the evil, he explained with great awe the 
universal Judgment and the end of the world, the resurrection of the dead, 
the glory of the Saints, and the eternal sufferings of Hell. In the last, he 
treated of the preaching of the Apostles, of the institution, authority, and 
power of the holy Roman Catholic Church, and of its universal head, Saint 
Peter, and his successors, and concluded the discourse [by telling of] the 
observance of the ten commandments in order well to serve God. 
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How the King of Voxu Confessed That the Law of God was Holy and Good. 


Chapter VII 


Having understood the Christian history and doctrine in divers times, the 
King was satisfied and convinced of the reasons and answers which the Father 
gave to the many doubts which he propounded in favor of the Bonzes and 
of the sects of Japan; he was intrinsically touched by the divine ardor and 
illumined by the efficacious light which God dispenses when He sees the 
matter so disposed, and he gave thanks to His Divine Majesty and to the 
Father together, who had made him know, with the light of faith, the deceit 
with which the demon had held him in friendship: attesting with true con- 
fession and intrinsic pain of [his] past life that he who does not know the 
excellence of that admirable doctrine, so consonant with natural light, and 
contradictory to the vain superstitions of Japan, could not nor should not 
call himself a creature of reason, endowed with the strength of the spirit, 
inasmuch as he does not know his own beginning, middle, and end; and as a 
brute seeing the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars of the Sky receives pleasure, 
without knowing Who produces such a variety of ornaments and for what end 
were made these things of the World; thus his Royal Majesty and the others 
of Japan were similar to a horse, seeing and enjoying with admiration the 
spectacle of the Heavens and of the Earth without understanding the infinite 
power of the Author and without penetrating the secrets which are therein 
inclosed. And if it is necessary that man distinguish himself from the brute 
by the natural reason which he possesses, it is much more important that he 
understand an eternal principle, which is the God of the Christians; and that 
by means of adoring Him and serving Him, with His favor and grace the 
immortal soul created by Heaven differentiates itself from those who, not 
knowing God nor enjoying the merits of Jesus Christ, are damned to the 
inferno. “ By these comparisons,” said the King, “today I have begun to be 
a man and to know dignity and nobility; and simultaneously I conceive a 
great indignation and hatred against Iaca and Amida Cobadagin [? jg], Itangi- 
adasin [? ##- KA], Darma (Dharma, daruma 3# fF], and other teachers 
of lies, who with such falsity and ignorance wished to make men equal to 
animals and to leave them without felicity and rest, and even worse than 
themselves; because the brutes acquire those things in this life, while men 
acquire them neither in this one nor in the other; and thus I have decided to 
avenge myself on them and to strive to the end that all know this truth which 
I confess.” ; 
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How the King published an Edict that the law of God be preached 
and that all in his Kingdom be baptized. 


Chapter VIII 


Since it did not seem just that his Royal Majesty, already knowing, by 
special privilege of Heaven, the infinite power of the eternal God, as Author 
and Creator of all the intricacies of the world, and as He Who governs and 
ordains all things visible and invisible, and having knowledge and revelation 
of mysteries and secrets of such consequence, that the same things should be 
hidden from his own vassals, obliged by the bond of the law to profess the 
sect of their King, and to conform themselves unto their chief as president 
of the members; he resolved to publish, with determined deliberation and 
solemnity more than the ordinary, that all his vassals of whatsoever rank, 
age, and condition should make themselves Christians with the holy baptism; 
and that the unwilling should be forced to receive the said sacrament, as 
the chief key which opens Heaven, and makes manifest the treasure of the 
Church; in everything departing from the superstitious cult of the Idols and 
the false doctrine of the Bonzes confederated with the demon. With this holy 
proposition he ordered that the said Father be called, and he said to him: 
“ The things that you have told me have caused me great melancholy because 
I see myself in the midst of light without being able to enjoy it, and without 
doubt I should become a Christian did I not know that I should cause the 
hatred of my relatives and friends; moreover, that I should make it impossible 
for me to ascend to the Imperial seat. That which I shall do while I do not 
possess [the power to adhere openly] will be to adore God from this day 
forward and to attempt to have all my vassals become Christians on my behalf, 
so that God be not angry with me, until I be baptized. And the Father, 
seeing that he wished that the vassals be baptized by force of Edict, per- 
suaded the King that the sacrament of baptism was voluntary and not obliga- 
tory in order to receive its true Character and effect; he deliberated then 
with more mature counsel for a new edict that the law of God and of the 
holy Gospel be preached and published, having it affixed to the gate of the 
Palace and in the very royal hall itself on the 23rd of November 1611, the 
which declared that there be preached the holy law of God in his kingdom, 
and that those become Christian who wished to receive the holy baptism. 
But the King, anxious that there be planted the fruitful tree of life eternal 
and that there be sown the seed of the Evangelical truth in Japan, and that 
there remain neither shadow nor vestige of the vain superstition of the sects, 
with perpetual oblivion of the Bonzes, turned to ask the Father with great 
fervor what order could be given so that without much delay all the Kingdom 
would profess the law of Christ and would regenerate itself with the water 
of the holy Baptism; to make them capable [of participating] in the im- 
mortality of the other life. The Father said that he should reward with dignity 
and royal emolument those who should make themselves Christians and at 
the same time should disparage and vilify publicly the Idols, Camis, and 
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Fotoques. The King attempted to know them by special inquisition, and to 
each, conforming to his station, gave rewards and chief honors of the Kingdom: 
so that, invited by this benevolence and liberality, there should come all the 
others voluntarily to make themselves capable of [entering] the bosom of the 
Church, and discipline themselves in all the articles respecting the faith and 
the divine worship. And it was with such extreme [zeal] that, knowing that 
certain huntsmen of falconry were Christians, he took off the very vestments 
which his royal Person wore and distributed them among the three huntsmen 
in front of many of the nobility who were in his presence; and said that he 
who is a Christian and has a soul so beautiful can divest himself dignifiedly 
of the royal garments without being thereby worsened. These actions moved 
so powerfully the hearts of the common people that already one could not 
enter the small Church which was being constructed if one did not go in the 
morning or did not wait a long time. 


How the King ordered that a house of adoration of Idols be destroyed. 


Chapter IX 


After the King had with premeditated counsel manifested the expressed 
will and holy intention, which he held, that the law of God be imprinted in 
the hearts of the people, inspired by heaven to continue this holy undertaking, 
while going for amusement in the City of Xandai [Sendai {jj 3] fifteen miles 
distant from the Court, the which by the magnificence of the buildings and the 
amenities of the site is among the others the most superb, having conjoined a 
river, in which are fished a very great quantity of trout, had occasion to see 
in the course of the fishing expedition which he had ordained, the great 
Maitxuxima [? Matsushima $$ § ], one of the seven houses of adoration in 
Japan, as our Lady of Monserrato [Montserrat] in Catalufia and our Lady of 
Loreta in Marca d’Ansona; to which throng an infinite number of pilgrims to 
procure the benevolence of the Gods and implore pardon for [their] sins: a 
House certainly of great capacity, design, and riches, by the many Bonzes 
and innumerable number [sic] of statutes of stone, with which these Gentiles, 
born in error, with many ceremonies and with various manners of adoration, 
continually engage in idolatry. And when any pilgrim does not go purged 
and with respectful intention and reverence toward those enchanted statues, 
God permitted that the demon avenge himself with afflictions and punish- 
ments; a thing which had so increased the fear of the pilgrims that no one 
desisted from complying punctually with the ohservance of the ceremonies 
due them. The King, indignant that the worship which a rational creature 
should render to his eternal Creator, Who from nothing has generated the 
world, should continue still to be rendered to the deaf, mute, and blind Idols, 
and to the statutes, and that the demon should triumph over the souls of 
Japan, called God with a very loud voice that He aid him to destroy an 
inveterate sect of the demon and in this holy undertaking that He show 
that He was the God of Pharaoh, [and] with an intrepid ardor, burning with 
holy zeal, and despoiled of fear and of the respect which was given to the 
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Fotoques, adored for so many centuries past, commanded under pain of 
lése majesté to a very large multitude of people destined to ordinary service 
of the guard and of war, that without any ?delay or disobedience they should 
profane the house of adoration, insult the Idols, prostrate the altar, breaking 
the heads, attack the bodies, and with every kind of imputation and of 
opprobrium that they mock the Amida and the Iaca, that they laugh at the 
Camis and the Fotoques, proclaiming that, if they were able, since for so 
many centuries they had deceived Japan, they free themselves from the 
insults and they avenge themselves of the prostration and destruction of 
their bodies. And having abandoned respect for eight hundred stone idols in 
all, and some of extraordinary size placed around the house, continuously 
adored for one thousand eight hundred [sic] years, they threw some of them 
in the sea, some in the river, and some on the ground; shouting with great 
acclamation, “ Long live the God of the Christians, powerful above all the 
Gods of Japan:” remaining amazed, even as those very statues, those who 
intrepidly had witnessed the destruction of the House, that the Fotoques did 
not become indignant and vengeful with bitter rigor at the castigations and 
flagellations. Following this destruction of so many demons, the King, vic- 
torious and triumphant with the shield of the faith, implored the Father 
that he go in person to perceive the very great miracle of his God and to see 
the great ruin done to the Idols, the profanation of the temple, and the 
flight of the demons. Complying with the Royal commandment, he found an 
infinity of pieces of the statues on the ground and the people who confessed 
that the power of the King was greater than the deity of Amida and of Iaca, 
and that the King, having knowledge of the true God of the Christians, held 
dominion in His name over all the forces and demons of the inferno. For 
which the Father, rejoicing extraordinarily and confirming those in the Faith 
and in the observance of the Royal edict, promised to discipline them in the 
Christian doctrine, conforming to the desire which they demonstrated of 
knowing the certain path of the other life; and returning from the king with 
a most acceptable account, they congratulated themselves on the victory, and 
rendered infinite thanks to His Divine Majesty, that He had favored His own 
cause and authenticated in the Regal soul the truth of the holy Christian 
Faith. On another occasion in a very famous Church the King commanded 
the Bonzes that they do the same [as he had done], and upon their refusing 
to abandon respect for the Idols, he became indignant and ordered that the 
place be burned together with the Bonzes, and the executor of the Royal 
commandment was the present Ambassador Don Filippo Faxicura [HASEKURA 
3G ], who, being Captain of a royal guard of four thousand arquebus-bearers, 
set fire to the place, and having compassion on the Bonzes, had them beheaded 
so that they not be burned alive in the fire. The King meeting one old Bonze 
with a table of indulgence so that he win it by revering it, ordered that it 
be placed on his head, the which [was] fulfilled by a halberd-bearer, [who] 
penetrated his brain with it, hitting it on top with a great stone. Through 
this means the principal Lords moved themselves to hear our holy law and to 
be baptized. 
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How many people of the Kingdom were baptized seeing the 
destruction of the Idols. 


Chapter X 


The falsity of the sects, the impotence of the Idols, and the infinite worth of 
the God of the Christians having been apprehended by these actions of the 
King, there burned so much the ardor of the Faith in the breasts of the 
Japanese that with incredible attention they listened to the preaching of the 
Evangelical doctrine and with great emulation they asked for the holy baptism; 
in such a manner that the Father with three other Preachers of Japan day 
and night busied themselves indefatigably in catechizing and in baptizing a 
great number of people; all giving unitedly with great sign of tears and of 
spiritual joy glory to God that in that Kingdom there had begun to be 
manifested the light of the Gospel and to be embraced certain hope of sal- 
vation. The King, seeing the notable increase of the faithful, so that they 
might be able to congregate for the things regarding the faith, wished in the 
extreme to erect Churches, Convents, and Oratories; but the Father told him 
that in the Kingdom there were no Priests, and that it would serve little to 
raise temples without the Ministers and workers of the church. At which the 
King was sorely vexed, not being able because of this lack to found splendid 
houses and Churches worthy of his royal grandeur to the honor and glory of 
the most powerful God Who had illuminated him, although the Christians 
had built two small Churches in which to congregate. And requesting the 
Father several times for the remedy, [he] remarked to him that Christianity 
has as its head and Vicar of Christ the Most Holy Pope of Rome, Father and 
universal Pastor of the Church, to whom concerns absolutely the spiritual 
government of the Church, the increase of the faith, and the free disposition 
of the Ecclesiastical state in all of the Kingdoms of the World, and in par- 
ticular in those in which the Catholic faith is beginning to be propagated. The 
King asked what voyage had to be made in order to send an Embassy, and 
having been given information about the route, decided that the very Father 
Soreto should go to render obedience to His Holiness, since he [Father Soteto] 
was informed of his thoughts, of the disposition, state, and being of that 
Kingdom, telling him that if the Father did not go, the Embassy would not 
achieve good issue. And although the Father was depriving that area of 
Christendom and new vineyard by his absence: still he placed faith in the 
Lord Who had brought him to that Kingdom that He would give him the 
grace of conducting him again to the same [laid] with many companions, 
in such a manner that all would become Christians. The King insisting in this, 
the Father knew not how to respond, since he could not contradict the just 
desire which the King had with regard to the holy Seat, in such a manner 
that he offered his weakness for the service of His divine Majesty, and of the 
King, who prayed him to go. At which the King, rejoicing greatly, immedi- 
ately directed his officials and counsellors to execute the orders that the Father 
Soreto had given him, and without sparing any expense, that they provide 
him with everything necessary for the trip and for the decorum of the embassy. 
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With the fall of Osaka Castle to the Tokugawa forces in the 
year 1615, Japan entered upon a period of peace which was to 
endure with but minor interruptions for two and a half centuries. 
This era, known as the Edo, or Tokugawa, Period, witnessed the 
unfolding and culmination of a remarkable new culture. Where 
the earlier civilization of Japan had been primarily aristocratic, 
priestly, or samurai in origin, this new ferment came largely from 
the people. It reached its peak in the Kyéto-Osaka region during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, the era known in cul- 
tural history as Genroku JCii, which was characterized by such 
names as those of the novelist Saikaku, the poet Basho, the 
dramatist Chikamatsu, the scholar Hakuseki, and the artists 
Moronobu and Itchd.* 

Three material factors are crucial for an understanding of the 
development of plebeian literature and culture in seventeenth- 
century Japan: the rise of capitalism and the new economic inde- 
pendence of the townsman (chénin ®JA.), with the consequent 
availability of leisure; the spread of popular elementary educa- 
tion in the terakoya *#/+ schools; and the development of in- 
expensive woodblock-printing methods. It was upon these three 


*“ Genroku,” technically the era-name for the period between the 30th day, Ninth 
Month, of 1688 and the 12th day, Third Month, of 1704, is loosely applied by cultural 
historians to the whole period ca. 1680-1710, and even later. The actual peaks of 
popular literature, drama, and art in the first half of the Edo Period would seem to 
be three, however—the 1660’s, the 1680’s, and 1700’s; and all the roots of the Genroku 
Renaissance are to be found in the 1650’s and 1660’s. The danger in the cliché “ Gen- 
roku” (as with Burcknarpt’s “ Renaissance”) is that casual observers may tend to 
isolate it from the continuity of its past. 
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bases that the stage was set for the new literature of the age, the 
kana-zoshi REEF. 
* 
* * 


Unlike the literature prior to the seventeenth century, that of 
the Tokugawa Period is essentially a printed literature. The de- 
velopment of inexpensive printing, however mechanical a develop- 
ment it may be in itself, must be considered the conditio sine qua 
non to the spread of popular literature in this period and war- 
rants a summary discussion here.’ 


Although historical and imaginative tales of the Muromachi 
Period had been widely read among those possessed of even a 
minimum of education, copies were made by hand and circulation 
was necessarily limited. Methods of printing, derived from China, 
had been known in the Buddhist temples of Japan from the 
eighth century, and by the twelfth century block-prints of re- 
ligious images were produced. The printing of Buddhist works— 
both of sutras and literary texts—developed gradually during the 
eleventh to sixteenth centuries, but such printing as existed was 
entirely religious in nature and too expensive for the production of 
large numbers of books for popular consumption. Indeed, there 
was not yet any considerable literate public for such works. 


It was not until the year 1590 that a non-religious work was 
printed in Japan. This was the Setsuyd-sha @iFAK, a dictionary 
of Japanese and Chinese terms in two volumes. Other works of a 
practical nature followed, including legal codes and calligraphy 
models. During this same period the Jesuit mission-press—which 
employed movable metal type—was established at Amakusa, but 
it does not seem to have exerted notable influence upon Japanese 


*T do not know of any detailed, scholarly treatment of the total history of Japanese 
printing, nor of any monograph on the spread of commercial printing in the seven- 
teenth century. I have found the Nihon insatsu bunka-shi HAE aCe 
(Tdky6, 1938; edited by Kosayasnt Zempachi /)\}f{3##/\) excessively unreliable in 
details. A good general survey of Far Eastern printing will be found in Nacasawa 
Kikuya fe@eSLXE 4 Wakansho no insatsu to sono rekishi MEO Fl jl ez 
D iia (Toky6, 1952), which is inadequate for the Tokugawa Period but includes 
(pp. 185-192) a good bibliography of scholarly works in the general field. 
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printing. It was, rather, the presentation to the Emperor Goy6zei 
(reigned 1587-1611) in 1593 of a movable-type printing appa- 
ratus, brought back by Hideyoshi’s troops from Korea, that led 
to further Japanese experimentation in secular works. The first 
work ordered by the Emperor was the Chinese Classic of Filial 
Piety 4&3C#%E, which was printed in the same year. 

Four years later the first native movable type was manu- 
factured, this from wood rather than metal and likewise under 
Imperial decree. The first work published was the Shinkan * 
Kinshidan #17) S#@8EZ of 1597, an anthology of Chinese verses 
compiled by the Kydto Zen priest Moku’un #2. This was fol- 
lowed by several other works, including the first two volumes of 
the Nihon shoki H4####E in 1599 and the complete Confucian 
Four Books 8 in the same year, until the Imperial press dis- 
continued operation in about 1603. 

ToxucGawa Ieyasu, interested for both practical and theoretical 
reasons in the spread of learning, had even before the decisive 
battle of Sekigahara caused some 100,000 movable wooden type 
to be cut. In the Fifth Month of 1599 the Chinese K‘ung-tzu 
chia-yii 4L-F RE was published in ten volumes by his press at 
Fushimi. Several other works—including the Azuma kagami & 
Bi in twenty-five volumes—were issued by this press, which 
was devoted largely to works of a political or historical nature, 
and continued its activities even after Ieyasu’s retirement to 
Suruga. 

Toyrotomi Hideyori figured also in the early Japanese efforts at 
printing, the Ming work Ti-chien t‘u-shuo #2 appearing 
under his direction in 1606. This was probably the first non- 
Buddhist illustrated book to be published in Japan. 

In the meanwhile, private, non-official editions were also making 
their appearance in Kyoto, the first of these being an edition of 
the Meng ch‘iu 3 published by Osz Hoan 7HTHHE in 1596. 
Numerous texts, largely Confucian, medical, or historical were 
also printed, at the Yoho Temple 225 in Kydto and other 


* Shinkan [“ Newly printed ”] is here used in its literal sense, i.e., the first appearance 
of a manuscript work in printed form. The term later became merely a conventional 
expression for “ newly published.” 
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places. A notable exception to the disregard of native belles- 
lettres was the annotated edition of the Tsurezuregusa tE#AM 
published in 1601. 

The principal figure in the early printing of the Japanese classics 
was Suminokura Soan Ai@#/E (1570-1632). Soan had in- 
herited a fortune from his father, the contractor SuMINOKURA 
Ryoi JY, and he put the money to good use in patronizing 
artistic editions of the Japanese classics. Soan was himself a cal- 
ligrapher and connoisseur of great taste, but much of the artistic 
achievement of the SumiNokurRa press must be attributed to his 
adviser and associate, the great and versatile artist Hon‘am1 
Kéetsu ABYHBIERE (1558-1637) . 

Ko6etsu’s was perhaps the most many-sided genius of his cen- 
tury: he excelled equally in painting, calligraphy, ceramics, lac- 
querware, book designing, and a dozen other “ minor” arts— 
which often achieved major proportions in his hands. In the art 
community set up by Soan at Saga, west of Kyoto, a group of 
skilled artists and artisans combined their efforts to produce what 
are considered to be the masterpieces of Japanese printing. These 
volumes, known variously as Saga books, Kdetsu books, or SumrI- 
NOKURA books, comprise at once the first and the finest editions 
of the major Japanese classics. Few of these books are dated, but 
they seem to have been produced mainly during the first two 
decades of the seventeenth century, though cheap reprints and 
imitations of these editions continued to appear for at least a 
century after. 

One of the few dated works, and in many respects the master- 
work of the Saga press, was the Ise monogatari #FAWEe of 1608. 
The work, in two volumes, was printed from movable type on 
gofun-coated paper of varied pastel shades, the illustrations and 
the type probably designed by Kéetsu himself. Although each 
edition of this work was doubtless small and only distributed 
privately, some six or eight different Saga editions of the se are 
known for the period 1608-1610. In each edition the type was 
entirely redistributed and the illustrations recut. Later editions, 
on ordinary paper and cut as block-books, were also printed and 
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widely distributed throughout the seventeenth century, but these 
appear to be imitative editions by commercial publishers.‘ 

Other notable Saga editions include the hundred volumes of 
No BB texts, the Héjoki HAE, the Shin kokinsha MLA, the 
Hyakunin isshu HA—®B , the Sanjiirokkasen =A  (in- 
cluding full-page portraits of each of the poets), the T'zurezure- 
gusa, and the Nijashiko —t+# (in Japanese translation, illu- 


strated) . 

Even among the Saga books, in some of the later editions the 
movable-type method was abandoned for the more convenient 
block-book form. With the shift of printing to commercial Kydto 
publishers during the 1630’s and 1640’s, the movable-type method 
of printing was abandoned little by little, not to reappear until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

All of the early books were, it should be added, expensive, 
printed largely for private distribution among connoisseurs. From 
the 1620’s, however, with the increasing spread of literacy among 
the townsmen and the enforced leisure of the samurai class, it 
became feasible to print books—modelled on the Saga editions 
but employing the simpler block printing method—in large quan- 
tities and at a moderate price. Kydéto remained the center of 


“In modern Japanese this type of printing is called seihan 5H, but in the seven- 
teenth century, simply han ff. Early movable type, called mokkatsu AYA or 
kokatsuji BYE today, was known as ueji Hi. 

As with European block-books, both text and illustrations were cut on a single 
wood block. In Japan, a verso and its succeeding recto (r. to 1.) were cut on the same 
block; after printing, the paper was folded in half backwards to form a single “ page.” 
The persistence of block printing throughout the Edo Period has had no little effect 
upon both Japanese literature and aesthetics, for by this printing process any number 
of fine, block-printed illustrations could be inserted in a book at will. Indeed, it may 
be assumed that nearly all of the works which form the subject of this study were 
profusely illustrated with wood-block prints, this feature characterizing the popular 
literature of the Edo Period. This tendency reached a logical conclusion in the 
eighteenth century when children’s books, and even much of the adult fiction, came 
t. consist of illustrated books with less than half of every page devoted to the 
dialogue and text. It is this uninterrupted tradition of the block-book that enabled 
Japanese color prints to attain their unique position in world art. Further, the text 
being cut always from a fine calligraphic specimen written with brush in cursive style, 
the appreciation and practice of calligraphy flourished greatly and have declined only 
in the present century, with the adoption of mechanical printing methods. 

° Although I speak of the spread of popular printing, it must be noted that books 
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this new, commercialized phase of printing. From the 1650’s 
particularly, the fine art of mass printing reached a peak in quality 
which was not excelled until the development of mass color print- 
ing over a century later. 

The course of the development of commercial printing during 
the kana-zdshi period will be largely apparent from the biblio- 
graphical details of the study that follows. In general, however, 
we may note that although Kyéto remained the center of print- 
ing, from the 1650’s publishing activity spread to both Osaka and 
Edo, reaching large proportions in both cities by the 1680’s. Pub- 
lishing in Edo, however, never really eclipsed that in the Imperial 
capital until the middle of the eighteenth century. 

As might be expected, the spread of commercial publishing bore 
a very direct relation to the extent and vitality—or at least popu- 
larity—of the literary activity in a given locale. During the early 
and mid-seventeenth century, Kydto was still the literary center. 
With the appearance of Saikaku and his imitators in the 1680’s, 
Osaka achieved a prominent position. Edo, though behind in 
literary activity, made up for this in the artistic field, the publi- 
cation of Moronobu’s illustrated books, ehon, and ukiyo-e prints 
providing the basis for a good deal of Edo publishing activity 
during the last three decades of the seventeenth century. Osaka 
publishing declined gradually after Saikaku’s death. Kydto re- 
tained a popular market, particularly with the Hachimonjiya 


never became really cheap in the seventeenth century, prices (in terms of buying 
power) being a least comparable to the high cost of regular editions in America today. 
Saikaku’s novels of the 1680’s (in 5 to 8 fascicles) cost an average of 244 to 5 momme 
By of silver. The price of one koku A (about 5 bushels) of rice was at that time 
ca. 40 momme, and in the early 1950’s about 5,000 yen. (Recalculated today the 
figures would have to be doubled, though the inflation has of course been accom- 
panied by a raised standard of living.) Thus gauged at the present official rate of 
exchange, one momme was worth about 35¢, and a book averaged 90¢ to $1.80—but 
without a commensurately high standard of living. 

For an idea of the value of money in seventeenth-century Japan, we may cite the 
protagonist in one of Saikaku’s stories (Yorozu no fumi-hogu BOURE. ca. 1690; 
Book I, 3), who notes his extreme difficulty in making even as much as 1144 momme 
(50¢) from a whole day’s work at various jobs. At this rate, such an unskilled 
laborer’s income must have been about $15 a month, a bit less than it is in Japan 
today. To buy a book, at any rate, would have cost two or three days’ pay. For book 
prices, cf. the Zéeki shoseki mokuroku taizen if Gx St FE ARR E (Kysdto) of 1696. 
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novels and the pi¢ture-books of Sukenobu. It was Edo, however, 
that was to become the literary and publishing center of Japan 
from the mid-eighteenth century to the present day. 


* 


* % 


The whole amorphous body of books written in the easily com- 
prehensible kana,’ and in mixed kana and Chinese characters, was 
called throughout the seventeenth century and even later, kana- 
zoshi or “ Kana-booklets.” * Modern critics prefer, however, to 
limit this appellation to works produced in the period up to the 
early 1680’s, when a quite new genre—the ukiyo-zdshi FIER F 
or realistic novel—developed out of the earlier romantic, didactic, 
or transitionally realistic fiction.* 

There is not space here to detail the total history of the Japan- 
ese novel prior to the seventeenth century. Let it suffice to note 
that the early court and folk romances of the ninth century—most 
notably the Ise monogatari and Taketori monogatari THR Wik 
—culminated during the early eleventh century in the Genji 


* Including the katakana and hiragana forms, and the variants known nowadays as 
“ hentaigana,” the knowledge of perhaps 150 kana was necessary for the reading of 
vernacular works. (Most of the kana-zdshi employ the cursive hiragana and hentaigana, 
rather than the more formal katakana.) Books for popular consumption usually indi- 
cated the reading with furigana (kana written minutely beside the Chinese characters) 
whenever any but the more common Chinese characters were used. A Japanese knowing 
only the kana, and a few dozen common characters, was thus not much worse off than 
a contemporary Englishman who could read his own language, but not Latin. 

* Depending upon its length, a kana-zdshi consisted in general of from one to twelve 
slim volumes of 20 to 30 leaves each, of which an average of one-fifth of the pages 
were devoted to full-page illustrations. The early kana-zdshi romances most often 
filled two or three such volumes. From the 1660’s, however, novels and collections of 
tales in five or six volumes became more common, and this format persisted through- 
out much of the later fiction of the eighteenth century, setting, incidentally, a general 
limit to the length of a novelist’s productions. Book prices were determined largely 
by the number of such volumes that made up a single work. 

® For want of a better term, I employ “novel” throughout this study in the broad 


sense of “prose fiction.” This comprehensive usage is valid at least on historical 
grounds, for it corresponds to the meaning most common in England in the seventeenth 
century and even later. Compare C. E. Morcan, The Rise of the Novel of Manners: 
A Study of English Prose Fiction Between 1600 and 1740 (New York, 1911), pp. 50-52. 

On the ukiyo-zdshi genre, cf. my “Saikaku and the Japanese Novel of Realism,” 
Japan Quarterly IV (April-June, 1957), 178-188. 
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monogatari Vise of Murasaki Shikibu, a novel of a scope 
hardly equalled in later Japanese literature. Although there were 
subsequent imitations of the Genji none were near being its equal, 
and the work remains a unique monument in the history of the 
Japanese novel. But during the feudal Kamakura Period, tastes 
changed and the war tale came to predominate, culminating in the 
thirteenth-century Heike monogatari PRs. 

The kana-z6éshi are, however, the direct descendants of a later 
fictional development, the otogi-zdshi #{M5£F and mai-no-hon 
#£D # , generic terms employed for the fairy-tales and adventure 
stories of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries.’ In- 
deed, many of the early kana-zdshi are but printed editions of 
these earlier works, which had existed hitherto only in manu- 
script copies. From the 1610’s new books in increasing numbers 
came to be written expressly for popular consumption, and these 
early kana-zdshi may be considered the first prose literature of 
the Edo Period.” 


The writers of the later, more realistic wkiyo-zdshi form were 
often haikai $a poets. Detailed research has only begun, how- 
ever, upon the obscure individual authors of the kana-zdshi. It 
is clear that they were largely lesser samurai and rénin YA, cour- 
tiers, Buddhist priests, and scholars—that is to say, the only really 
educated portion of the population at the time. Indeed, it will be 
a full half-century from the time of the early kana-z6shi of the 
1620’s, before authors of note begin to appear from among the 
common townsmen to establish that tradition of plebeian litera- 
ture that will characterize the following two centuries. Thus, 
much of the prose literature of this early period is didactic in 
nature: it represents a person of education—often himself in 
reduced circumstances—attempting to explain both to the towns- 
men and to the new generation of samurai, the tradition of knowl- 


® These earlier forms are discussed in the Nihon bungaku daijiten 1.407-409, 2.55-58 
(sub kéwaka-mai SEGRE). 

*°Tt is interesting to note that in some other genres—notably the poet Ryitatsu’s 
Wes kouta /J,aK songs, the early joruri Pips ballads for the puppet theater, and 
the impromptu performances of the Okuni Kabuki [oy fad tK HE 4k —one may already in 
the late sixteenth century discover harbingers of the new literature. 
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edge and morality that constituted his own old world. The popu- 
lace evidently felt no resentment toward this patronizing attitude: 
their aim was self-improvement, socially, economically, and 
aesthetically. 

A didactic strain is apparent to some degree in nearly all of the 
kana-z6shi, but this large genre will be discussed in three tentative 
categories, i.e., books written primarily: (1) to entertain, (2) 
to enlighten intellectually, and (3) to educate or inform in prac- 
tical matters." As might be expected, the first category is most 
abundant in works of literary interest, yet the more didactic cate- 
gories also include significant works of fiction. It should first be 
noted, however, that although fiction predominates in all of the 
categories, the term kana-zdshi, much like the term “ novel ” in 
seventeenth-century England, embraces a wide variety of ma- 
terial, with essays, guide-books, philosophical discussions, semi- 
historical works, and practical manuals also finding their places 
amidst the fiction.” 


I. ENTERTAINMENT 


Passing over the new printings of the earlier otogi-zdshi, among 
the first newly written works whose main aim was entertainment 
were war tales of the period just past, tales of the battles of 


11 This categorization has become a standard one in the Japanese literary histories. 
Categories 2 and $ could, of course, be combined as one group, characterized by their 
didactic nature. Other critics might prefer a complete re-categorization, disregarding 
the native systems. 

Rather than extend the footnotes excessively, I have chosen to make this study a 
guide to the primary sources—the literary works themselves—and not to secondary 
Japanese studies of them. General references, together with Japanese bibliographies 
where such data may be found, are listed in the bibliography. 

Translations of titles are of course tentative but may be of use to students first 
encountering the kana-zdshi genre. 

™? Were this study not primarily concerned with prose fiction, a collection of jokes 
and witty anecdotes should receive attention here as one of the earliest, newly written 
works of this period. This is the Kind wa ky6 no monogatari 3D NIL ROH 
i [Tales of Once Upon a Time], written in the first decade of the seventeenth century 
and published about the year 1620 in Kydto. Its contents—dealing largely with the 
humorous side of relations between the sexes and among pederastic monks—are, if 
anything, a bit stronger than Boccaccio. The work is reprinted in Edo, Vol. IV [for 
abbreviations of collectanea, see the bibliography]. 
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Nobunaga, of Hideyoshi, and of Osaka Castle. Each of these sub- 
jects finds its story told with considerable adherence to fact in the 
Nobunaga-ki fadeit [Chronicle of Nobunaga];* the Taiké-ki 
AFAR [Chronicle of the Taiké Hideyoshi);** and the Osaka 
monogatari KiKi 

With the country at peace, however, the taste for recitations of 
the battles of old diminished somewhat, or was satisfied by the 
violent war dramas of the early jéruri. With the extension of 
literacy to the townsmen, and the decline of military fervor among 
the samurai themselves, the reading public became more and more 
plebeian and unmilitary. Thus even when the general Nobunaga 
is taken as hero, as in the Ukigumo monogatari FLW [Tale 
of the Ephemeral Clouds],’* it is his love-life which is accorded 
primary attention, and the work is, in effect, an adaptation of the 
Genji monogatari to a samurai environment. Vendetta themes 
receive occasional treatment, as in the Horie monogatari Shi Lis 
of 1667, but in general the emphasis of the newly written kana- 
z6shi lies rather upon love, travel, and the supernatural. 

Love novels. It was to be the novel of love that first broke 


18 The title is often read Shinchd-ki. Written originally ca. 1587 by Ose Hoan and 
published from movable type in 1611, it was greatly revised and republished in the 
1620’s. [Hereafter, unless otherwise noted, Kydto is to be understood as the place of 
publication. When, as in this case, no modern reprint is noted, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge none such exists.] 

** This work was completed in 1625 and published in 1626; it is reprinted in Kaitet 
VI, and Zoku kokumin II, II, XI, XV, XVIII. 

*® This work of ca. 16380’s is reprinted in Zoku kokumin VI. That the above three 
works were aimed at a rather educated audience (samurai, priests, courtiers) is clear 
from the fact that Chinese characters are numerous and readings are not indicated by 
furigana. Later editions, however (e. g., of the Osaka monogatari in 1668), are printed 
so that they may be read with a minimum knowledge of Chinese characters, this 
clearly indicating the change in audience by that time. In form, at least, the Nobunaga- 
ki might not even be considered among the kana-zéshi; it is written with the katakana 
most usual in histories and scholarly works. The work is important, however, as the 
source for later kana-zdshi stories of Nobunaga, and was evidently widely read by the 
samurai and rénin who were later to turn to the writing of kana-zdshi for amusement 
or as a livelihood. 

It should be noted that Japanese titles with monogatari, “tale,” suffixed which are 
left untranslated in this study may be assumed to be proper nouns. 

*° Published in 1661; the title of this work implies the briefness of Nobunaga’s 
period of glory. The only extant copy of the work will be found in the Ueno Library, 
Tokys. 
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with the medieval tradition to reveal the rising spirit of realism. 
First, however, let us note a famous love novel of the early seven- 
teenth century which, though quite medieval in outlook, was to 
influence much of the fiction to follow This was the Usuyuki 
monogatari #82758, written most probably in the first decade 
of the century, though not printed until sometime in the 1610’s.*" 
This romance tells the tragic love story of Sonope Saemon, a 
nineteen ** year old samurai of the village of Fukakusa, who first 
met Usuyuki, a maiden of the nobility, on the occasion of a 
pilgrimage to the Kiyomizu Temple in Kyéto. Thereafter the two 
exchanged numerous love letters and soon became intimate. The 
following year Saemon went on a journey to Shiga, and in the 
interval Usuyuki fell sick and died. When Saemon, returning to 
the capital, learned of this, in his grief he determined to follow her 
in death. Dissuaded by his friends, he entered the priesthood. 
At first he dwelt in a hermitage at Ohara, but later he journeyed 
to Mount Koya and there built a tomb to Usuyuki’s memory. 
Returning to the capital, he lived on in priestly austerity at 
Higashiyama, dying at the age of twénty-five. 

Unlike the love novels to be described subsequently, the Usu- 
yuki monogatari is quite lacking in local color and realistic out- 
look, and it is entirely pre-seventeenth century in psychology. Yet 
it is notable as the first of the important Edo Period genre of 
epistolary novels, told as it is largely in the exchange of letters 
and poems between the lovers. The occasional use of letters in 
this manner will be found much earlier, as in the 7'sutsumi Cha- 


17Tn a movable-type, hand-colored tanroku-bon FRA edition (so called from the 
predominant use of the colors tan [“ocher”] and roku [“ green”]). The first dated 
edition is that of 1632, reprinted in Kinsei III and Kindai I. 

Although we cannot note the details in each case, many of the Kydto-Osaka kana- 
zdshi were subsequently republished in Edo with new illustrations in the Edo u/siyo-e 
style. The Usuyuki monogatari appeared thus in Edo ca. 1660, again in 1664, and 
later in 1669, 1680, and 1686. Not infrequently, also, the original Kyéto-Osaka blocks 
were later sold to an Edo publisher, who proceeded to print identical copies but 
with a new colophon, giving his name but often omitting any date. Aside from occa- 
sional contemporary references—few and far between—such bibliographical information 
constitutes our only clue to the relative popularity of a given work. 

18 His age is given as twenty in the original. All ages in this study have been roughly 


equated to Western reckoning by subtracting one year. 
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nagon monogatari 3'Piis Wie 2° and in the fifteenth-century 
otogi-zéshi fairy-tale Tamamushi-no-séshi EROHF . But in the 
Usuyuki monogatari, for the first time a fully developed novel is 
created by this method, one to be widely emulated by later 
writers. We may add that Usuyuki was widely employed as a 
model for the writing of actual love letters, combining—as did 
certain English works of this type—literature with practical in- 
struction.” 

A novel rather more characteristic of the early seventeenth 
century is Urami-no-suke 3 64&D FW, written and printed from 
movable type in the late 1610’s.” An outline of the story follows. 

On the tenth day of the Sixth Month in the year 1604, a young 
gallant of Kyéto named Urami-no-suke paid a visit to the Kiyo- 
mizu Temple, there catching sight of a lovely girl of fifteen. 
Thereafter, unable to forget her, he made a series of all-night 
pilgrimages to the Kiyomizu Kannon shrine and at last received 
directions to visit a certain old widow who lived near Gojé and 


1° This is a collection of tales of the eleventh through the thirteenth centuries, the 
story in question (Yoshinashigoto) being the latest in date, ca. 1235. Cf. Edwin O. 
Reiscuaver and Joseph K. Yamaciwa, Translations From Early Japanese Literature 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), pp. 147, 258-266. 

°° Cf. Ricuarpson’s Familiar Letters, written in response to a publisher’s request for 
a guide to letter-writing. 

*! The standard reprints are those in Kinsei III and Kindai I (both from the 1664 
edition), both of which, however, omit most of the illustrations, as is the case with 
nearly all of the reprinted editions except the facsimiles in the Kisho series. 

Note that the first edition is considerably enlarged and modernized in the reprints 
of the 1660’s which were the basis for the modern editions. (The only known copy 
of the earliest edition will be found in the Tenri Library, Nara.) W.G. Aston (History 
of Japanese Literature, London, 1899, p. 268) misreads the title as “ Hannosuke” and 
confuses the plot. 

It should be added that in belles lettres of this period it was often considered 
aesthetically preferable to write words, or parts of words, in hentaigana rather than 
in kanji. Urami-no-suke was nearly always written in kana in the original title, rather 
than as RZ. though the reprint editions tend to follow modern usage. Note 
further the symbolism of the protagonists’ names—Urami, “ grief”; Yuki, “[the evan- 
escent] snow ”; and, in the works discussed before and after this one, Usuyuki, “ fragile 
snow,” and Tsuyu, “ [transient] dew.” We have already noted the romance of Nobunaga 
called “ Ephemeral Clouds.” These are all literary symbols from medieval Buddhism, 
emphasizing the impermanence of life and glory, the inevitability of Fate. Observing 
the subsequent escape from these melancholy concepts toward a philosophy of realism 
forms one of the most significant aspects in the study of the kana-zdshi genre. 
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Matsubara streets in the capital. So doing, he was told that the 
girl he sought was Yuki no Mae, orphan of a retainer of Toyotom1 
Hidetsugu, whose family and retainers, after their lord’s hara-kiri, 
had been executed by Hideyoshi. This same old widow had, after 
the father’s death, raised the girl until the age of eleven, when she 
had been adopted as daughter by the noble Konog family. In 
response to Urami-no-suke’s urgent pleading, the widow agreed to 
assist him in his suit and undertook the secret transmission of a 
letter from him to the girl. The maiden Yuki no Mae returned 
his fervent love, and the two were united for one brief night but 
were unable thereafter to meet. Urami-no-suke fell sick from love, 
and finally, refusing the offer of his friends to try to kidnap the 
girl, he entrusted to them the delivery of a last letter, and perished. 

The maiden was excessively moved by her lover’s final letter 
and determined to be united with him in death—in which she 
was followed by her best friend among the maidens-in-waiting, 
together with her servants and the old widow who had first 
effected the lover’s union. After their deaths, Urami-no-suke’s 
friends saw that the lovers’ remains were interred together at 
Kurodani Temple. 

Given in summary, Urami-no-suke appears to be a typically 
melancholy, medieval love tale. What is not so readily conveyed 
is the striking new interest evinced in the details of the contem- 
porary world. The characters are not just vague, idealized crea- 
tures living “ once upon a time ”; their names and forebears are 
cited in detail, and the period of the action is noted in full, not 
only through direct reference, but also in the interwoven descrip- 
tions of typically early seventeenth-century local color—the new 
fads of the Okuni Kabuki, samisen music, and the popular songs 
of the day. In short, we find in Urami-no-suke a considerable 
realism of detail combined with a generally romantic concept of 
structure and psychology. That the Japanese realistic novel never 
quite rid itself of these medieval elements may most probably be 
ascribed to the lack of a critical audience for fiction. The reader, 
cut off from the mainstream of world literature, simply found no 
reason to complain of these contradictory elements, which have 
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continued to characterize Japanese fiction and drama during the 
past three centuries. 

Recent research ** has revealed yet another facet to Urami-no- 
suke. A close examination of the details of the novel clearly shows 
that it represents a fictionalization and idealization of an actual 
court scandal of the day. This scandal erupted in the year 1609, 
when nine courtiers and five court ladies were convicted of flag- 
rant fornication and variously punished. The sentences ranged 
from death or banishment to pardon. Fortunately for the course 
of Japanese literature, one of the two men pardoned was Kara- 
sumaru Mitsuhiro & XG (1579-1638), the greatest creative 
writer of the early seventeenth century. 

When the novel is reviewed in the light of the scandal from 
which it takes its lead, certain details take on new significance: 
for example, the ladies’ frequently-expressed concern over the 
practical danger of the love affair (a factor seldom noticed in 
romantic fiction) ; and the facts that Urami-no-suke is one of a 
group of court gallants and that Yuki no Mae is, rather unneces- 
sarily, followed in death by her women confidantes. These and 
like details must have held a peculiar fascination and significance 
for the aristocratic readers of the time, many of whom had doubt- 
less barely escaped punishment for less flagrant indiscretions 
themselves. Most of these elements will be found missing in the 
later editions of the work: they had lost their immediate sig- 
nificance. 

From a broader point of view, Urami-no-suke represents, in a 
sense, the decline of a class and of a way of life, the dividing point 
between the literature of the aristocracy and that of the new 
Tokugawa age. Hero and heroine are patent representatives of 
a noble but moribund society “facing backwards ”; their extinc- 
tion symbolizes—doubtless unconsciously—a group as well as an 
individual tragedy. 

Another early love novel, of perhaps even greater interest in 
the development of fictional realism, is the T’suyudono mono- 


2 Cf. Matsupa Osamu Ps fA AE, “ Urami-no-suke wo megutte fT 9) HAD TU J 
¥OCOT,” in Kokugo kokubun az 3C XXIV, 12 (December, 1956), 
pp. 1-14. 
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gatari BBE [Tale of Master Tsuyu], written in the period ca. 
1625-1630." Though in over-all concept the work is again medi- 
eval, in form and treatment it is a harbinger of much of the 
literature to follow, and it too may find its basis in some yet 
undiscovered scandal of the time. Unlike the other works dis- 
cussed herein, the Tale of Master Tsuyw appears never to have 
been printed, and it is extant today only in an illustrated manu- 
script scroll.°* Although such a work would not receive wide 
popular circulation, it was known among the literati of the time, 
and may have exerted a greater influence upon later writing than 
might otherwise be supposed. The following is an outline of the 
story. 

Master Tsuyu (an abbreviation of his full name, Asagao no 
Tsuyu-no-suke) , a gallant young man of quality living in Edo, 
watches the falling of the cherry blossoms, and feeling deeply the 
transiency of life he determines to enter the Buddhist priesthood. 
But during a series of pilgrimages to the Kannon Temple in 
Asakusa, he receives the following oracle from the Goddess of 
Mercy: Through Passion you will attain Buddhahood.* 

On his way home Master Tsuyu sees and falls in love with a 
beautiful girl; following after her, he finds her to be a courtesan 
of the Yoshiwara. Abandoning his priestly aspirations he sends a 
letter and is accepted as her lover. The girl reveals to Master 
Tsuyu that her father had lost his life in the Battle of Osaka 
Castle [1615], and her mother had perished on the distant island 
of Kyishi. Master Tsuyu is greatly moved by the story of the 
girl’s hardships as an orphan, and at her entreaty the two elope 
by night from the licensed quarter and conceal themselves in the 
Moor of Musashi. But the following morning pursuers overtake 
them, and the girl is returned to her master. 

Master Tsuyu, greatly grieved at the plight of his love, is seized 
by illness. A friend from the Yoshiwara comes for a visit and 


28 This novel is reprinted in Koten LXXI. 

** This scroll was evidently executed by a professional painter of Kydto in the 
1630’s or 1640’s, not long after the actual date of composition. 

5 Bonné soku bodai Xt BNZEEE. Compare this with the medieval European 
ideals of fin amor and of the dolce stil nuovo—spiritual enlightenment achieved through 
the love of a woman. 
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relates the news of the gay quarter, including the information that 
his sweetheart has managed to escape again. The young man 
sets off at once for Kyoto, thinking the girl will most likely seek 
him there. On arrival he takes lodgings near Goj6 and then sets 
about seeing the sights of the capital, which are described in 
detail. As dusk comes, he passes through the pleasure quarter 
of Rokujé,”* and catching sight of the famous courtesan Yoshino 
he immediately loses his heart to her, so much does she remind 
him of his former love. 

When Master Tsuyu returns to his lodgings, the landlord shows 
him a volume of anecdotes and descriptions of the most famous 
courtesans of the Rokujé quarter, thirty-two in number. The 
volume—the contents of which are cited in detail—commences 
with the fair Yoshino. Each courtesan is described in comparison 
with some flower or other beauty of nature, and her respective 
charms and faults are discussed at length. This discussion is 
followed by a comparison of the various courtesans in pairs, in- 
cluding waka poems pertinent to each. With the landlord’s assist- 
ance, Master Tsuyu visits Yoshino and is accepted as her lover. 
But as Master Tsuyu is becoming more and more infatuated with 
Yoshino, his sweetheart from Edo, having learned of his where- 
abouts, arrives in Kyéto. She had all the time been living secretly 
on the outskirts of the Moor of Musashi. Meeting her so un- 
expectedly, Master Tsuyu is overjoyed but also greatly troubled, 
for he cannot love them both. He realizes now that this was what 
the Goddess of Mercy in Edo had meant by Through Passion 
you will attain Buddhahood; and through the offices of the 
Abbot of the Kurodani Temple he enters the priesthood, chang- 
ing his name to Muan-hdshi, “Priest of the Hermitage of 
Dreams.” The courtesan from Edo, wishing to follow him in the 
Path of Buddha, enters a nunnery. But-Yoshino proves only to 
have been feigning true love, and continues her life in the gay 
quarter as though nothing had happened. 

Several influences are clearly evident in the Tale of Master 


*° This was the site of the licensed quarter in the years 1602-1640. The district was 
then moved to its present site further west, on the outskirts of town, and renamed 
Shimabara in commemoration of the famous rebellion of three years earlier. 
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Tsuyu. First, and most direct, is that of the sixteenth-century 
otogi-z6shi romance Asagao no Tsuyu no miya RAD EOS 
[Prince “ Morning-glory Dew’), from which the hero’s name and 
several turns of the plot are taken; then, of Urami-no-suke, just 
mentioned; and, more remotely, of the Heian love novels, notably 
the Ise monogatari.*” Much of the form derives, further, from the 
early travel diaries, such as the anonymous, thirteenth-century 
Kaidéki #42 [Chronicle of the Sea-Route]; and the philosophy 
of the evanescence of life and love accords of course with the Bud- 
dhist ideas of the Middle Ages, which color so many of the novels 
prior to Saikaku. 

At the same time, in the increasing preoccupation with actual 
contemporary life there will be seen the beginning of a realistic 
approach. As the first Japanese work of fiction to treat of love 
in the gay quarters, the Tale of Master Tsuyu may be considered 
the precursor of the literally thousands of volumes on this sub- 
ject that were to follow in the next three centuries. Further, this 
is the first literary appearance of the courtesan, the new heroine 
of the age who is to figure so prominently in subsequent Japanese 
literature. And already in Master Tsuyu appears the theme that 
is to intrigue so many later novelists: the problem of a courtesan’s 
sincerity. The utilization of a “courtesan critique ” within the 
story is also an innovation to be widely echoed throughout later 
fiction.”* 

The close relationship between the pleasure quarters and the 
development of realism is not at all unnatural, for the demimonde 
formed the setting for much of the plebeian social life of the 
times. Furthermore, in the relative freedom enjoyed there, it be- 
came the breeding ground for many of the new ideas and concepts 
that were developing in opposition to the ways of thinking of the 
preceding centuries. The great detail lavished in the Tale of 
Master Tsuyu upon the descriptions of Kydto and its courtesans 
—contrasted to the meagre treatment of Edo—clearly indicates 
authorship by a resident of the Kyédto area. The author is no 


*7 Ise XI, for example, suggests the flight and capture in the Moor of Musashi. 
*° The “courtesan critique” was a special ilterary genre devoted to descriptions 
of the courtesans and the customs of the demimonde; it is discussed in detail below. 
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townsman, however; the wide knowledge of the Japanese classics 
and the refined, classical style of composition suggest rather a 
member of the Court nobility well-versed, at the same time, in 
Buddhist dogma. 

A detailed comparison of this work with the earlier Urami-no- 
suke reveals many similarities both in story and in actual lan- 
guage. Whether or not the hypothesis that they are of the same 
authorship is tenable, it is interesting to note the changes that less 
than a generation have wrought in the subject matter of the novel, 
so clearly illustrated in these two works. Though Master Tsuyu 
is still strongly under the influence of the mujokan #791 phi- 
losophy of medieval Buddhism (i.e., realization of the imper- 
manency of life and of worldly possessions) , yet almost in spite 
of himself the author is drawn into the real world of his own day. 
Further steps in this transformation from romance to realism will 
be seen in the works of Asat Ryoi IFT (1610?-1691) just 
after the turn of the half-century; for its culmination we must 
await the coming of Saikaku a generation later. 

Following these early developments in the love novel, from 
the 1650’s will be noted an even more striking divergence from 
the classic theme of the tragic love of a samurai or courtier and 
a girl of the nobility, and a new focus of attention upon heroes 
from the people. There is likewise a marked growth in the employ- 
ment of contemporary incidents and materials, the gossip and 
scandal of everyday life. Notable also is the use of travel as an 
integral part of the novel and the increasing appearance of fairly 
new forms of verse, the unconventional haikai and the witty 
kyéka TEHK, as adjuncts to the text where the seriously con- 
ventional waka had formerly reigned supreme. 

The hero of the classical romance had been the courtier, who 
was partially replaced in the early seventeenth century by the 
samurai. From the mid-seventeenth century the new hero of the 
novel is the chénin, the commoner of unknown antecedents. And, 
freedom of choice in marriage being practically excluded by the 
strict social system, the heroine is now usually the courtesan 
rather than the lady of gentle birth. With these tendencies in 
mind, we note with considerable interest a work of this period 
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which represents the only plebeian love novel with a non-courte- 
san heroine prior to Saikaku. This is the Zeraku monogatari %& 
45% , written and published ca. 1658-59.” An outline of the 
work follows. 

In the year 1655 there lived in Kydto a wealthy young mer- 
chant named Tomona, who numbered among his best friends a 
rather down-at-the-heels character named Zeraku. Tomona 
dreamed one night of meeting with a beautiful girl, and upon 
awakening found himself unable to forget her memory. In time 
he became ill over this obsession, much to the concern of his 
parents, who, after doctors and priest could effect no cure, asked 
his friend Zeraku what he thought should be done. Zeraku there- 
upon suggested travel; though Tomona’s jealous wife opposed any 
such plan, the two men, accompanied by Tomona’s servants, fin- 
ally set off for the hotsprings of Arima. On the way are described 
in detail the famous spots they visited, recording also appropriate 
comic verses composed by the two and various anecdotes related 
by Zeraku to cheer his ailing friend. Tomona was soon cured of 
his illness and the two returned to Kydto. 

While passing through the outskirts of the capital, Tomona 
caught sight of a lovely maiden; in fact, the very girl he had seen 
in his dream. [ See Plate I, Figure 1.] Thinking this once more 
perhaps but an hallucination, after reaching home Tomona fell 
ill again and begged Zeraku to see what could be done about the 
girl. As the girl was living alone with her widowed mother and 
had no lover, Zeraku’s efforts on his friend’s behalf proved success- 


?°Tt should be noted that a considerable number of the printed novels of the Edo 
Period are lacking a date of publication. Japanese scholars seldom attempt any exact 
estimate, preferring to cite general year-periods (nengd). Thus in the present instance 
the only estimates available are “ Meireki-Manji” (i.e., ca. 1655-1661), or “ prior to 
early Kambun ” (i.e., before ca. 1662). In such cases, through a study of the style 
of illustrations, printing, and paper, I have attempted a more exact dating—in this 
case, ca. 1658-1659. Such dates need not be taken as final but are at least more care- 
fully thought out than any available for this period in Japanese sources. Needless to 
say, hints gleaned from the text itself are relevant only to the date of composition, 
which is sometimes quite far removed from the date of publication. 

It should also be noted that in the present title, “ Zeraku” is not the name of the 
hero but of the secondary male character, who assists him in his adventures. The title 
Zeraku [‘this pleasure”] contrasts sharply with the “evanescent” titles of earlier 
love novels. 
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ful, and she was set up as Tomona’s mistress in a separate 
establishment. 

But Tomona’s wife soon heard of this and raised a furor. Vari- 
ous other difficulties prevented the lovers from meeting, and 
though Tomona did what he could to relieve the situation, the 
girl, feeling both the intensity of the wife’s jealous hatred and the 
increasing difficulty of her own position, and despairing of any 
hope of happiness in this world, threw herself from the Bridge of 
Seta. Though rescued from the water, she never regained con- 
sciousness. In his grief Tomona had services held for her soul 
for a hundred days, after which time he saw a vision of the girl 
in heaven. Thereafter, Tomona lived on in ever-increasing pros- 
perity. 

It is only after absorption in the general run of romances of 
the period that the strikingly fresh elements of the Tale of Zeraku 
become apparent. Yet the work seems hardly to have been very 
widely read or appreciated in its own day * nor is any influence 
from it evident on later literature, even in Saikaku’s time.** The 
average reader was still absorbed in the classical romance or the 
more recent comic literature of the mid-seventeenth century; the 
times were not ready for the new sense of realistic tragedy evi- 
denced in the Tale of Zeraku. At the same time, the novel itself 
was still largely bound by the literary traditions of the times, and 
we must assume the object of its anonymous author to have lain 
more in the descriptions of the various places visited, and the 
weaving in of traditional elements, than in the creation of a new 
type of novel.*? Nevertheless, whether done consciously or not, the 


*° The extreme rarity of copies extant today is one indication that the novel probably 
never went beyond a single printing. The copy in the Téyé Bunko, Taikyé, is the only 
complete one known to the writer. The work has never been reprinted, though sample 
pages are given in facsimile in Mizutani Futd’s Kana-zoshi, II, 5 ff. 

** With the late 1680’s stories of this nature (evidently taken from actual occurences 
of the day) became the fashion rather than the exception, but their development 
seems to bear no direct relationship to the Tale of Zeraku. 

*? The basic plot follows much the same line as that of the above-mentioned Urami- 
no-suke; the jealousy of Tomona’s wife and the death of the unfortunate girl seem 
clearly to be patterned after the incident of the Lady Rokujé and Yigao in the Tale 
of Genji. One might even suggest the influence of the jéruri drama in the pattern of 
the action: i.e., the vision and illness, the michiyuki travel-scene, the meeting with 
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introduction of the semi-realistic love theme, with its resultant do- 
mestic conflict, was an important advance in the direction of the 
modern novel.** 

Again, a heightening of genre and realistic elements may be 
observed in the Negoto-gusa #2 ¢ £ & [The Dream Life] of 1662,** 
which, though following to some degree the pattern of the earlier 
love romances, brings in much local color and depiction of con- 
temporary life. The tale concludes by revealing all to have been 
but a dream of the hero—this plot-twist itself rather indicative 
of the decline of romance. 

Twenty years remain before the decisive creation of the Japan- 
ese realistic novel in Saikaku’s hands. It is such transitional works 
as Master Tsuyu and the Tale of Zeraku that make us realize 
that his novels are the culmination of a half-century of gradual 
development, and not the isolated phenomena which they are 
often considered to be.** 

Supernatural tales. Another noteworthy category of kana-zdshi 
written primarily for entertainment consists of collections of 
tales of the supernatural. The actual number of such collections 
in this early period is small, comprised principally of the Otogi- 
béko mie [4 Child’s Doll] of 1666, largely free adaptations 
from the Chinese,* written by Asar Ry6i; ** and the anonymous 


the actuality of the vision, effecting intimacy, death and masses for the girl’s soul, the 
vision of her in heaven, and the girl’s benign influence on her lover’s subsequent 
prosperity. 

*° The elements of domestic conflict found in the Tale of Zeraku are of considerable 
interest in relation to the love-suicide plays (shinjii-mono) of Cu1KAMatsu, a develop- 
ment of nearly fifty years later. The various details of the second part of the novel, 
from the beginning of the difficulties for the lovers to the girl’s suicide, fit perfectly 
the pattern of such plays, lacking only the dual suicide to make the work seem almost 
eighteenth-century in outlook. 

** This work is reproduced in facsimile in Kisho, Series X. 

*5 In English literature much the same parallel development may be observed in the 
cycle from The Unfortunate Traveller, through The English Rogue, to the novels of 
Deroe. 

°° The adaptations are principally from the Ming works Chien-teng hsin-hua Bye 
HF and Chien-teng yii-hua PEA together with some native ghost stories. Reprinted 
in Kinsei III and Kindai IX. 

87 A sequel by the same writer is the Inu hariko Ae) ie f- [The Toy Dog), published 
posthumously in 1692, based particularly on the later Chinese collection. Reprinted in 


Tokugawa IV. 
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Sorori-banashi & BAIX7E L of ca. 1666-68, the first new collec- 
tion of native tales of the supernatural.** These two collections 
formed part of the groundwork from which developed, in the 
eighteenth century, that large class of “ Gothic ” romances called 
yomi-hon MA, 

Parodies. Other categories of pure literature include kana-zéshi 
written as parodies on the earlier classics, such as the Mottomo- 
no-séshi HOF [The Reasonable-book],” a pastiche of the 
classic Heian miscellany Makura-no-séshi HOMF; and the Nise 
monogatari £34k [The Imitation Tale],*° sometimes attributed 
to the brilliant courtier Karasumaru Mitsuhiro, which offers a 
humorous parody on the Ise monogatari. A sample translation 
from the Nise monogatari, accompanied by a translation of the 
corresponding chapter of the ZJse—and the original texts—will 
show the general method of the kana-zéshi parodies.** Since the 
originals are largely in kana, rémaji will suffice for all but one or 
two technical terms in the texts. The more significant of the cor- 
responding words in the original and the parody will be italicized. 
It should be kept in mind that the Jse chapter was known by 
heart by the average reader of the parody, which allowed the 


88 The inner-title of this work is Sorori monogatari. There is no dated edition, and 
Japanese works list this simply as “of the Manji-Kambun period,” i.e., ca. 1658- 
1678. Though the date of composition may be earlier, an examination of the first 
edition indicates a probable publication date of ca. 1666-1668. The illustrations are in 
the early style of the famous Kydto illustrator Yosuma Hambei 7 FH 4°5€ 98%, whose 
earliest works date from about the year 1664. Reprinted in Kindai IX. 

*° Published in 1632, this work was written ca. 1620-1625, and it is reprinted in 
Kinsei VII and Kindai I. The title might also be rendered “The Half-pillow Book,” 
Hf, being derived from Ff. 

*° This work was written ca. 1640 and is reprinted in Kinsei VII and Kindai I. 

“' Ise XI (XII in some manuscripts) and Nise I, 16a: in both cases the earliest 
printed editions have been followed; in the case of the Ise, the Saga edition of 1608. 

To be noted in passing are a few more serious works modeled on older genres, 
i.e., nO dramas, otogi-zdshi, or popular legends: 

Ada monogatari & 72 4F#% [A Tale of Love], 1640; reprinted in Kinsei III and 

Kindai I. 
Sumizome-zakura ee Yepe [The Dyed Cherry-tree], 1653; reprinted in Yahodo. 
Sumida-gawa monogatari #4 fA il [Tale of the River Sumida], 1656; reprinted 
in Kinsei III. 
Koizuka monogatari RAERYYFE [The Grave of Love], ca. 1655-1658. 
Yuki-onna Se [The Snow-woman], 1660. 
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writer to be rather more elliptical than is common even in classical 
Japanese. The interest of the reader lay, of course, in the adroit 
mutations which imperceptibly lead the story to unexpected ends. 
This particular passage is, it will be seen, of more than simply 
literary interest to the student of Tokugawa Japan. 


Tse 


There was in times of old a man. Abducting the daughter of a certain person, 
he fled with her into the Moor of Musashi. But in his flight he was considered 
a thief, and was forthwith arrested by the Governor of the Province. Now at 
the time of the flight he had left the girl concealed within a thicket. One group 
of those who followed, saying, “There is a thief hiding within this moor,” 
were about to set torches to it. Whereupon the girl in fear pleaded, 


O burn ye not 

this Moor 

of Musashi today! 

My young love is concealed within the grass: 
and so am I. 


Thus did she recite, and hearing this, they captured the girl, and led the two 
back together. 
Nise 

There was an odd man. There being an official edict against the Christians, 
he fled with her into the Moor of Musashi. But in his flight he was con- 
sidered a criminal, and was forthwith arrested by the Town Magistrate. They 
placed the man and the girl within a thicket, and were going to set torches 
to it.42 Whereupon the girl pleaded, 


O burn ye not 

this Moor 

of Musashi today! 

Within the shallow grass my lover will renounce our faith: 

and so will I. 
Thus did she recite, and hearing this, they rescued both the man and the 
woman, and set them free. 

Ise 

Mukashi otoko arikeri. Hito no musume wo nusumite, Musashino e ite yuku 
hodo ni, nusubito narikereba, kuni no kami ni karamerarenikeri. Onna wo ba 
kusamura no naka ni okite nigenikeri. Michi kuru hito, kono no wa nusubito 
a[n]Jnari tote hi tsukentosu. Onna wabite, 


Musashino wa 
ky6 wa nayakiso. 


“’ The illustration to the original edition shows the man and girl kneeling before 
their captors, tightly bound. [See Plate I, Figure 2.] 
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Wakakusa no 
tsuma mo komoreri, 
ware mo komoreri. 


To yomikeru wo kikite, onna wo ba torite tomo ni ite inikeri. 
Nise 

Okashi otoko arikeri. Kirishitan no gohatto #P}: JE arite, Musashino e 
tsurete yuku hodo ni, togabito nareba, machibugyé WJ #47 ni karamerareni- 
keri. Onna mo otoko mo kusamura no naka ni okite, hi tsukentosu. Onna 
wabite, 

Musashino wa 

ky6 wa nayakiso. 

Asakusa ya 

tsuma mo koroberi. 

ware mo koroberi. 


To yomikeru wo kikite, fifu nagara tasukete hanachikeri. 


Il. ENLIGHTENMENT 


Following the love novels and other works of pure fiction, the 
second large category of the kana-zdshi consists of those works 
written with the enlightenment of the reader in mind. This 
didactic category has several possible subdivisions, among the 
first being eclectic works attempting to reconcile the three re- 
ligions and ways of thought then prevalent—Buddhism, Shinto- 
ism, and Confucianism. 


Eclectic tracts. Both Buddhism and Shintoism had behind 
them a long history of popular support. Confucianism, though 
lacking the popular background of the other two beliefs, received 
strong official recognition from the new Tokugawa regime; and 
of course the academic study of the Confucian classics had been 
in progress for centuries. Although these three ways of thought 
were not actually so easily to be reconciled, many thinkers and 
writers of the seventeenth century deplored the bickering and 
mutual castigation prevalent among members of the different 
persuasions—which, indeed, sometimes made them the object of 
popular ridicule. And perhaps the feeling against the alien Catho- 
lic religion contributed to an urge for cooperation among the more 
thoughtful supporters of a particular persuasion. At any rate, the 
result was the writing of a considerable body of popular tracts 
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and essays trying to reconcile the three beliefs. Though seldom, 
of course, pure fiction, these works are of considerable interest in 
understanding the intellectual life of the period.** 


Didactic tracts. The next group of works of a popular philo- 
sophical nature consists of those which took a definite stand and 
attempted in a broad, didactic manner to disseminate their par- 
ticular way of thought. The earliest and most popular of these 
was the Kashoki "7&2 [A Laughable Chronicle] by Joraishi #0 
ti —possibly a nom de plume of Rydi—first printed in 1642 
[reprinted in Tokugawa IT]. A typical, strongly Confucian-flavored 
piece of advice from this work will be translated. The volume is, 
we should first note, aimed primarily at a samurai audience. [See 
Plate I, Figure 3.] 


Of old someone has said, “ When accepting a wife, or seeking a bride, there 
are several matters that require careful consideration. However lovely, for 
example, she may be in face or form, she must definitely be reconsidered if her 
parents correspond to any of the following cases: if they are avaricious and 
evil of heart; if they are lustful and deeply lascivious; if they have any evil 
disease; if they have been guilty of any crime; if they are terribly proud of 
their wealth; or if they have only recently gotten rich. 

“ Also, there are various matters to be considered when divorcing a wife of 
long standing. If she has been unfilial to your parents, has failed to bear a 
child, has proven excessively jealous, or stupid, or excessively talkative, or is 
given to thievery: in any of these cases, however lovely she may be in face 
or form, whatever fondness you may feel for her, she should be divorced im- 
mediately. But, however weary you may feel of your wife, in certain cases 
you must forbear, and keep her by your side: if she has been filial toward your 
parents; or if she has no parents or relatives to whom she may be returned. 
And when husband and wife have passed through poverty and painful trial, 


** Among the eclectic tracts probably the most important are: 

Kiyomizu monogatari Pek ys, 1638; reprinted in Tenri. 

Gion monogatari Mi Fal PF, ca. 1640; reprinted in Tenri. 

Daibutsu monogatari KF HB [The Great Buddha], 1642. 

Tadasu monogatari <L4pF%, 1654. 

Hyaku-hatcho-ki Fy /\AS#B [A Chronicle of The Three Paths to Reason], 1664. 
(The title is an involved play on words: literally, “The Chronicle of 108 Cho.” 
The ché J,MJ is a unit of measure, 108 of which are the equivalent of three ri 
EB. Ri & is a homophone of ri ## “reason,” and “the three ri” indicate then 
those three paths to reason which are under discussion—Buddhism, Shintoism, and 


Confucianism. 
Kaishé monogatari ¥§_|- YF [A Tale at Sea], 1666. 
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and later succeed to wealth, in such a case, however ugly she may be in face 
or form, she must be kept by your side as long as you live.” 


Fortified with legends, anecdotes, and moral tales gleaned from 
both Chinese and Japanese sources, the authors of these tracts 
either elucidate, or attempt to demonstrate the superiority of, 
their own way of thought—largely Buddhist or Confucian. In 
attempting to render their argument more readable, a well- 
developed story-telling element is often employed, so that many 
of the anecdotes stand as literature in their own right. This style 
of anecdote was, interestingly enough, considerably influenced by 
a very free Japanese adaptation of Aesop’s Fables, the Isoho 
monogatari #4 Wis, published in at least seven editions dur- 
ing the 1610’s-1650’s, and practically the only work of Occidental 
belles lettres known in Japan during the Tokugawa Period.** [See 
Plate I, Figure 4.] The influence of the zuihitsu BAS essay-style *° 
—particularly as derived from the fourteenth-century 7'surezure- 
gusa—will also be observed in nearly all of these works.*® 


“¢ The work is reprinted in Kindai I and Kisho IV. The Jesuit edition, printed at 
Amakusa in 15938, was in literal, romanized Japanese and reached only a very limited 
audience of Christian converts. (The only extant copy of that edition is in the 


British Museum; cf. Samm™ura Izuru $f FT HY, Bunroku kyttyaku ik Ez Isoho« 


monogatari, Tokyd, 1911, and Amakusa-bon FKRLAK Isoho monogatari, Tokyé, 
1928.) That edition may have provided the basis for the later paraphrase of the 
work into more Japanese-style setting and idiom, but, at the same time, the great 
differences between the Jesuit and Japanese editions indicate the possibility of an even 
earlier Japanese translation, no longer extant. The Chinese version of 1625 (by the 
Jesuit scholar Nicolas Tricau.t [1577-1628], under the title K‘uang I Une, including 
only 22 of the fables) is not known to have been printed (the original manuscript 
is preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris), but copies must have been known 
in Japan, for the work is listed in the 1680 Japanese index of banned Christian works. 
Evidently the authorities failed to notice any connection between the two differently 
titled books, for the Japanese version of the Aesop flourished throughout the seven- 
teenth century, a fine illustrated edition even appearing in 1659. The title, incidentally, 
was most probably at first pronounced Isobo or Isopo,-in imitation of the original; this 
was soon reduced to the more natural pronunciation, Isoho. 

In this connection we might also mention that small group of kana-zdshi which took 
Catholicism as a subject for attack, or which described the persecutions of the 
Christians in the seventeenth century. Several of these works are discussed in Hubert 
Cresuik, S.J., “ Nanbanji-Romane der Tokugawa-Zeit,” in Monumenta Nipponica VI 
(1948), pp. 18-51. 

“° On this genre, cf. the Nihon bungaku daijiten, II, pp. 726-728. 

“*Some other notable examples of the didactic tracts are: 
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Buddhist novels. There were also in the field of religious litera- 
ture certain books intended to teach the transiency of worldly 
life, the doctrine of Karma causality, and other Buddhist dogma, 
which in so doing took the form of a novel. A typical work of 
this class is the Ninin bikuni ~AHE-Jé [Two Nuns], written by 
the Buddhist priest and former samurai Suzux1 Shéz6 2 IE= 
(1579-1655) . The novel was evidently first printed in the 1640’s, 
though the earliest dated edition is of 1663.‘7 The volume relates 
the sad tale of two young widows—their husbands killed in war— 
who live together united in prayer for the souls of their mates. 
Then one of the widows dies. The other hires a villager to bury 
her properly, but he simply abandons the body in the woods. 
When the remaining widow goes to visit the grave she finds the 
decaying body, which on successive visits is reduced to the food 


Taga minoue fh FEB Z_b [Someone’s Life], 1657; reprinted in Kinsei III; written 
by the chénin poet and scholar Yamaoxa Genrin [IJ iJ CBE (1631-1672). 

Jiga-bachi WF ee [The Bee’s Hive], 1661. 

Kannin-ki 322.9 (The Chronicle of Forbearance), ca. 1659. 

Iguchi monogatari 432 Fa [A Deformed Tale], 1662; reprinted in Tokugawa II. 

Kosakazuki 7)» j= [The Small Wine-cup], 1672 (a dated edition having only recently 

been discovered) . 

In passing, we may note the Dempu monogatari Kak [A Tale of Rustics), 
Kyésto, 1640’s; the only extant copy is in the Waseda University Library, Tokyo. This 
work also takes a philosophical question as its central theme, but one little discussed 
in modern literatures, namely, the relative merits of heterosexuality and pederasty. 
Two groups of men engage in an argument on this point, which ends in a brawl as 
normalcy wins out. The theme recurs occasionally in later Tokugawa works, one of 
which Aston (History of Japanese Literature, p. 304) has characterized as follows: 
“Tt is not a novel, but a debate on a subject of which I must renounce the attempt 
to give an idea.” Actually, the Japanese opposition to pederasty was based primarily 
not upon moral but upon very practical considerations, for the practice was beginning 
to wreak havoc upon the all-important family system. Among the daimyé and lesser 
lords it was the cause of considerable unrest, particularly in respect to the favoritism 
shown by a lord toward his paramour—this even extending to the extremity of sup- 
porting the catamite’s relatives and dismissing old retainers in their favor. These 
problems are discussed in detail in the ro monogatari {ft 2, yF# [Tales of Passion], 
ca. 1670’s and in the Dempu monogatari itself. 

“7 This novel is reprinted in Kinsei III. Other works of this class include: 

Shichinin bikuni +6 AK Fe [Seven Nuns], 1635; reprinted in Kinsei III. 

Ogura monogatari /WEE YGF, 1661; also known as Yonin bikuni DAKE) 

[Four Nuns], under which title it is reprinted in Kinsei III. 
Inga monogatari J 52 as (Karma Tales), written by Suzux1 Shéz6 in the 1640’s, 
but not printed until 1661. 
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of dogs and vultures, until only the white bones remain. Thus 
does the young widow at last realize the uncertainty and tran- 
siency of life, and become a nun. 

The tale, which owes much to Su Tung-p‘o’s Chiu hsiang shih 
IU*MEF , passed through at least six or eight editions during the 
seventeenth century (including even editions with illustrations in 
the ukiyo-e style) and achieved a popularity perhaps difficult for 
the modern reader to comprehend. The psychology of such tales 
is entirely that of the Japanese Middle-Ages, and they are, in fact, 
but continuations in the line of such earlier works as the Sannin 
héshi = A%hii [Three Priests] of the late fifteenth century,** in 
the tradition of the important eleventh-century collection, Kon- 
jaku monogatari 4 t* a8 [Tales Modern and Ancient]. 

The genre tale of didacticism. The bouyant, plebeian spirit of 
the new age is to be found but rarely in the early didactic types of 
prose fiction. It remained for Asat Ryéi to embody this spirit 
fully in his Ukiyo monogatari *FtEWe [Tales of the Floating 
World], which appeared about the year 1661.*° Rydi, the most 
prominent of the kana-zdshi writers, was originally a samurai of 
Edo, later becoming a rénin. In the 1650’s he entered the Bud- 
dhist priesthood and made his home in Kydéto. From this later 
period date most of his literary works. 

Though his novel is written against a philosophical background 
manifestly Buddhist and Confucian, Tales of the Floating World 
clearly reveals the new plebeian ideal—which even the samurai 
were adopting, as Rydi points out—of living for the pleasure of 
the moment. It further records that important change, almost 
typifying the whole new age, of the word wkiyo from its former 
Buddhist connotations of “this world of pain, of suffering and 
transciency,” to the new idea of “The Floating World ”—life as 
a game and a pleasure. Rydi declares in this first paragraph (en- 
titled Concerning This Thing Called “ The Floating World ’’) : 


“. .. living only for the moment, turning our full attention to the pleasures 


“°Cf. the German translation by Sano Kazuhiko in Monumenta Nipponica VI 
(19438), pp. 330-354, and the partial English translation by Donald Krenz in Anthology 
of Japanese Literature (New York, 1955), pp. 322-831. 

“° This is reprinted in Tokugawa II. 
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of the moon, the snow, the cherry-blossoms and the maple-leaves, singing 
songs, drinking wine, and diverting ourselves just in floating, floating, caring 
not a whit for the pauperism staring us in the face, refusing to be disheart- 
ened, like a gourd floating along with the river current: this is what we call 
ukiyo....” 


Here for the first time the Zeitgeist of the approaching Genroku 
Era is embodied in a single word. 


Tales of the Floating World has not much of a continuous plot; 
the story concerns itself rather loosely with a wealthy young man 
of Kyéto named Hydtard (“Hy6” 3M meaning “ gourd,” and 
doubtless referring to that above-cited, “ floating along with the 
current ”) , who in his youth engages in various dissipations, from 
the gambling dens to the gay quarters, and thus loses all his 
fortune. Though he obtains a position as a minor samurai, because 
of a quarrel he is dismissed and becomes a rnin. After wandering 
about for some time he shaves his head and becomes a lay-priest, 
adopting the name Ukiyo-bé (“ Floating-World Priest’). Finally 
he comes to be employed by a daimyé as a kind of jester and 
critic of the times; but, his satirizing reaching even so far as to 
include his lord, he finds it convenient to invoke the Taoist arts, 
and disappears from the face of the earth. 

Like many of the kana-zdéshi, Tales of the Floating World is far 
from being a unified work of fiction; didactic or informative essays 
are characteristically interspersed here and there between the 
stories. The influence of Aesop’s Fables is clearly evident in the 
form of the book, but the philosophical content is largely Con- 
fucian and Buddhist. Rydi the critic (i.e., of the nation as a 
whole, and of the rénin and the pleasure-loving townsmen in par- 
ticular) is clearly revealed in this work. His hero Ukiyo-bo is a 
sharply drawn example of the restless, misfit intellectual of any 
age—possessed of more wit than affluence—and recalls much of 
Ryédi himself. As a sample both of Ry3i’s fiction and of the chang- 
ing tenor of the times, a translation of one chapter from Tales of 
the Floating World follows. The fictional part is preceded by an 
introductory essay, here omitted, on the general theme of the 
story that is to ensue: in this case, “On the Subject of Courte- 
sans.” The story itself (Book I, 6) is entitled “ Regarding Advice 
against Wenching.” 
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Now once upon a time a hitherto unknown itch attacked Hyétard, and he 
began frequenting the pleasure houses of the Shimabara quarter. He would 
leave home looking for all the world as though he were setting out upon 
some respectable business. But en route he would hail a crossroads sedan- 
chair, and in this ride south along Omiya Street and follow the Tamba High- 
way up to the entrance of the Shimabara. Then he would send back the 
palanquin and, putting on a deep, woven-reed hat, walk quickly over Slicking- 
up Grounds and Rumour Lane, soon arriving at Assignation-House Street. 
Ascending to the second floor of one of the houses, he would effect a rendez- 
vous with a courtesan of long-standing intimacy. 

Not infrequently they would engage in lovers’ quarrels; but he knew 
better than to take the girl’s reproaches seriously, and laughed away all 
thought of ever being able to please her entirely. At other times, being 
promised her true love until the end of time, he became so intoxicated with 
joy as to think less of his own life than of dirt. And all the while he was 
being fawned on and flattered by the hired jesters, to the very end of the nose 
on his boastful face. And so he visited the pleasure quarter every single day, 
and used up gold and silver as one would use water, spending everything his 
father had so carefully saved. He carried the treasure blithely from his house, 
and, when he was really under the spell, cared not one whit who saw him. 


His cloak was in the latest style, the hem pulled high, his wide sash tied 
in back; in a fine scabbard he carried a short sword with a glittering gold 
swordguard. Elegant stockings he wore, with foreign-style buttons attached, 
as he clacked along on his high wooden clogs. Taking a better look we see 
the sakayaki style of coiffure, shaved all the way to his ears, the sideburns 
thinned, and his mustache trimmed in his own special way; and upon his 
head a great, woven-reed hat, worn low over his eyes. As for his appearance, 
can we call it good or bad? Certainly it was little more than the epitome of 
the crude style of the menservants of lesser samurai. 

Now his brothers and relatives, pained by his behaviour, cautioned him 
in private in the following manner: 


“Of late we hear that you’ve been frequenting some such totally unbe- 
lievable place as the Shimabara! This is really not the proper thing to do. By 
her nature a courtesan is a woman who attends herself well, bedizens and 
adorns herself, and therewith shows an appearance full of allure. And for 
this reason it is readily understandable that a man’s heart should be conquered, 
and that he should fall head over heels in love. Her charming willowy tresses, 
her face lovely as a cherry-blossom, her eyebrows with mascara recalling the 
deep green treetops of the distant mountains. Her laughing crimson lips like 
the first opening of the hibiscus petals, her polished teeth shining white just 
like the driven snow. Her arms and legs slim, not at all differing in beauty 
from the Chinese dianthus just commencing to bloom from amidst a hedge. 
Her hips languorous, like a loose-wound spool; the fragrance of her perfume 
reaching to the skies. And how lovely when she moves, swayingly; truly could 
she be easily mistaken for the living incarnation of the Amida Buddha! When 
compared with this creature, a man’s wife can hardly seem more than some 
salted fish, long since passed its prime! 
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“ And so, tired of one’s spouse, and unable to put the courtesan from one’s 
mind, one goes again to a rendezvous with her. Her voice of greeting lovely, 
like the first sound of the nightingale as it darts forth from a narrow valley: 

““* You’ve come at last! Come to me quickly! ’ 

“ And the thankfulness you feel just to hear the sound of her voice! What 
great priest could bestow upon you Words of Enlightenment equal to this? 
You two coming close together, your conversation is intimate though yet 
somewhat restrained, and her manner is intoxicating. As she strums the 
samisen close to you, strumming the strings ‘ tsuru-ten,’ one thinks the sound 
of the plectrum must make the lover almost paralyzed with joy. Truly awe- 
some! And as she finally begins her song, your heart’s as though afloat; fired 
by the song and her voice, you’re as though in a dream, thinking, ‘ Ah, were 
I to die tomorrow, what would I regret! When one’s bones are drying in the 
sun, there’s no more glory anyway. Ah, this is the life! Pass the sake-cup over 
here.’ And so she stretches forth her arm, lovely and white as a bamboo-shoot, 
holding the winecup for you. ‘ Please drink a bit,’ she murmurs, and you feel 
that life will never be so fine again, your heart so much afloat. 

“ And thus do many men go to their ruin. 

“A certain Kameya something-or-other, a famous millionaire here in the 
capital, was enamoured of a courtesan, but his wife became exceedingly 
jealous, and saying, ‘ Well, I’m going to buy a courtesan too!’ husband and 
wife each night summoned two of the finest courtesans of the city as com- 
panions, hiring also other lesser courtesans, such as han’ya (“‘half-night ’) - 
courtesans, kakoi (‘kept ’)-courtesans, gozen (‘lordship ’) -courtesans, as well 
as masseurs, thus spending all their time in gay merriment. Before long, his 
estate was completely used up, and now, so the story goes, the fellow’s no 
longer able even to live in the capital, and has gone down to Nagasaki, to live 
on whatever he can manage to make as a day-laborer! 

“‘ But from olden times, many others there’ve been thus ruined. One perhaps 
knifing the courtesan to death, and then killing himself; another (one Yosut- 
NOYA something-or-other) eloping with his courtesan, only later to be captured 
and lose his life—not to mention having his property confiscated by the 
government. Besides these, many indeed are those who, pursued by debts 
from the courtesan-quarter, must hide in barrels, commit theft, and finally be 
beheaded. Or we might mention yet others who, possessed of neither gold 
nor silver, have sold off all their household goods and ruined their families, 
being then reduced to beggary, clad in a cheap hemp gown or torn paper robe, 
so that no one will even talk to them. And these are only cases of recent 


occurrence. 
“So please, we beseech you, cease this folly!” Thus did they admonish 


him at length. 
Hydtar6, having listened to their long harangue, answered as follows: 
“Truly, I am most grateful for your kind advice. Henceforth, I will not 
go there any more.” Having thus made his solemn pledge, he sent the elders 
home and without a pause hurried out on his way to the Shimabara, and 
before long, using up all he had, was reduced to but another of those thread- 
bare bums, to the tune of the samisen’s “ te-tsuru-ten ”! 
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Rydi succeeds in being both didactic and entertaining at the 
same time. Despite his priestly background, he was obviously 
well-acquainted with the “ floating ” world of which he wrote; and 
though a more fundamental change of attitude will be noted when 
we come to the realistic novels of Saikaku, the material em- 
ployed by the two novelists was much the same. Certainly to 
Rydi must go credit for the first conscious expression of the hedon- 
istic mood of the new age. 


Education for women. The final grouping of those kana-zdshi 
of a markedly didactic nature is made up principally of works 
written as guides to etiquette and conduct for girls and women. 
These books often take the form of biographies or collections of 
anecdotes concerning famous female paragons, of both China and 
Japan. There are also many works—belonging rather to the next 
category to be mentioned—on the more practical matters of sex 
education, raising children, pleasing one’s husband and managing 
a household.” 


III. Practica, EpucatTion AND GUIDANCE 


The last large category of kana-zdshi comprises works of a 
didactic character aimed largely at practical education or guid- 
ance, or the simple recording of information. This may not seem 
a group likely to provide important literary content, but it is, 
in fact, one of the bases out of which grew the ukiyo-zdshi genre, 
the main new fictional form of the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 


5° Notable among the books of female education are: 

Onna jingi monogatani LEB DE [Tales of Female Duty], 1659. 

Onna kagami Zp SY A [Mirror of Womanhood], 1659 (inner-title: Jokyd hiden- 

sho AGW [Mirror of Womanhood: the Book of Secret Transmission)) . 

Onna shorei shi Acne E [Etiquette for Women], 1660; reprinted in Kisho X. 

Meijo monogatari BAe Es [Tales of Famous Women], 1670. 

Fujin yashinai-gusa NER [Culture for Ladies], 1689. 

In connection with the second work noted, it is perhaps well to add here that the 
title found on the cover (gedai AGB) , and that on the title-page (naidai A), are 
sometimes quite different. The former is the title most commonly employed in dis- 
cussing a book, but in many cases the original covers or title-slips (daisen FAG) are 
missing, in which case both titles must be known. A further problem involves re- 
titled, later editions, where the publisher has given the book a more modern-sounding 
title but otherwise reprinted it intact. 
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The epistolary tale. One subdivision of the more practical kana- 
z6shi is the epistolary tale—often written and bought primarily 
as a guide to writing letters, particularly of the amorous variety. 
A type of literature found only occasionally prior to the seven- 
teenth century, this genre owed its new popularity to the rapid 
development of correspondence among the commoners. At the 
same time there were doubtless many young people among the 
upper classes who, though well educated, desired extra-curricular 
instruction in the writing of love-letters. Of the epistolary tales, 
we have already mentioned the early Usuyuki monogatari, but 
it is from the 1660’s that the form comes into greatest popularity, 
notably in the Nishiki-gi SA [The Twig of Love] of 1661 °— 
which consists of a series of unrelated, model love letters in fic- 
tional form—and in numerous new illustrated editions of Usuyuki 
itself. 


The guide book. Another subdivision of the kana-zéshi of a 
practical nature comprises the guide-books (meishoki % ATL) . 
With the banning of foreign travel in the 1620’s and 1630’s, and 
the general improvement of roads and of law and order, internal 
travel for both pleasure and business increased greatly. In addi- 
tion to maps, gazetteers, and local histories, there soon developed 
a lighter type of guide-book, which took some amusing traveler 
as protagonist and wove about his journey descriptions of the 
famous temples, towns, and historical sites that he visited along 
the way. We read these works today as fiction, but at the time 
they were obviously written with very practical considerations in 
mind, as witness the inclusion of notations regarding mileage be- 
tween stop-overs and of other detailed travel information. At the 
same time, it cannot be doubted that they were widely read by 
people who had no chance actually to travel. Thus the fictional 
guide-books gradually tended to develop further their story-telling 
side, rather than competing with the drier gazetteers and factual 
guides.** 


*t This work is reprinted in Edo IV. 
*?In this function in English literature, compare Thomas Amory’s John Buncle and 
Smo.tett’s Humphrey Clinker. 
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Doubtless because of the curiosity created in Kyoto, the literary 
center, about rapidly growing Edo, the earliest of these guide- 
books concern themselves with Edo, though still being published 
in the capital. These works are the Azwma monogatari BED 
a@ [Tales of East Japan] of 1642 (Kinsei X) , and the Shikion-ron 
4 Fim [A Controversy on Colors and Sounds] of 1643. The first 
work concerns itself primarily with the famous pleasure quarter 
of Edo, the Yoshiwara,™ treating it simply as the most news- 
worthy sight in town but unwittingly becoming the progenitor of 
a vast, specialized type of guide-book, the so-called Yoshiwara 
saiken Ta VA®SL [Yoshiwara Guides]. This species was to flourish 
throughout the coming two centuries, devoting itself entirely to 
detailed, practical descriptions of the famous gay quarter of Edo 
and its courtesans. The second work, the Shikion-ron, consists 
primarily of a topographical guide to Edo but at the same time 
includes considerable satirical comment on the taste of the times. 

The most famous of the early, fictional guide-books is undoubt- 
edly Chikusai ?r##, written in the early 1620’s and published ca. 
1635-45.°° This novel, unsigned but probably by the courtier 
Karasumarv Mitsuhiro, takes as its protagonist a middle-aged 
quack doctor named Chikusai. Unable to make a living in the 
capital, Chikusai—accompanied by a man-servant to act as foil— 
first reviews the sights of Kyéto and then journeys east to Nagoya, 
where he opens a practice which is so disastrously unsuccessful 
that he is forced to flee on to Edo. The novel consists principally 
of a description of the various sights and scenes along the T6- 
kaidé6 Highway, with kydka verses composed by the two char- 
acters inserted at appropriate intervals along the way. 


58 The title refers to an incident in the book wherein an Edo man and a Kydto man 
argue the respective merits of a tree’s blossoms and a bird’s song. [Compare with the 
Anglo-Norman Owl and the Nightingale (ca. 1250)—wherein the two birds argue the 
beauty of their voices—and the Provengal disputoisons which precede it.] This work is 
reprinted in Enseki II under the alternate title Azuma meguri [Travels in East Japan). 

5¢The Yoshiwara (#3 Je, later changed to ym). which opened for business in 
1618, was located east of Nihon-bashi. It remained there until the Great Fire of Edo 
(1657) after which it was removed to its present site at the northern extremity of 
Asakusa, being then renamed “Shin [New] Yoshiwara.” The expression “ pleasure 
quarter,” which I frequently use, is a literal translation of such Japanese terms as 
yikaku SE BB and yari 3B. 


°° This work is reprinted in Kokkei I and Mikan II. 
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The punning wit of Chikusai is hardly susceptible to transla- 
tion, but such lines as the following will indicate something of its 
wry comment on the times: 


Bowing in reverence before the Daibutsu Hall, Chikusi composed the 


following verse: 
You show indeed a grave face: 
You weren’t much use to Hideyori, 
O Great Buddha! *¢ 


Considerable interest is evinced in the local color and the real- 
istic depiction of the scenes along the journey, together with the 
difficulties experienced by the impecunious protagonists. [See Plate 
II, Figure 1.] Chikusai may be considered the ancestor of this 
type of picaresque novel in Japan.” 

Notably influenced by Chikusai, and equally celebrated, is the 
Tokaid6é meishoki RHA [Famous Sights Along the Té- 
kaid6d] by Asar Ry3di, published about the year 1659.° In outline 
the plot resembles that of Chikusai, chronicling the adventures of 
a worldly Buddhist priest and poet named Rakuami on his travels 
west from Edo to Kydto along the Tékaid6, and then to Uji. On 
the way Rakuami also falls in with a young traveling companion, 
and their exchanges of comic poems are duly recorded. As with 
its predecessor, the greater part of the contents is of an informa- 
tive nature, with the protagonist seldom taking an active role. 
But in the descriptions of the scenes viewed there is a continually 
heightened degree of realism. It is but a step further to produce 


°° Vol. I, pp. 8-4. The Kydéto Daibutsu, originally built by Hideyoshi in 1586, was 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1596 but reconstructed by his son Hideyori in 1612 
at Ieyasu’s command. It was the inscription on its bell, cast in 1614, that Ieyasu used 
as an excuse for destroying Hideyori and the Toyoronm clan. Chikusai dates from 
less than a decade after that event. 

*7 Tt would seem generally admissible to use the term “ picaresque” in this connec- 
tion, though some of the characteristic elements of the Spanish rogue-novel are of 
course missing in the Japanese species. 

°° Reprinted in Onchi I, Kokkei I, and Kisho IX. The reading “ meishoki” is 
almost universal among Japanese literary scholars; however, the furigana of the first 
edition actually reads meisho-no-ki. It happens, incidentally, that the only novel of 
the meishoki genre that has been translated is a work of a century and a half later— 
greatly influenced by both of the above—Jrerensua Ikku’s famous Hizakurige of 1802- 
1809 (translated by Thomas Satcner, Kobe, 1929; republished in Tdky6, 1952). 


‘ 
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the more fully developed picaresque novels of Saikaku a genera- 
tion later. 


The courtesan critiques. The last important subdivision of the 
kana-zéshi of a markedly practical nature is the yajo hydbanki 
MAPA , or “ courtesan critique.” 

Following the establishment in each of the major cities and 
towns of licensed quarters, with their highly trained and educated 
courtesans, these districts—together with their adjunct, the Ka- 
buki theatre—soon became the acknowledged centers of male 
social life. During the first half of the seventeenth century the 
higher levels of this society were apparently dominated by the 
daimy6 and wealthy samurai. But from the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury it was the affluent townsman who gradually came to reign 
supreme; with the continued rise of capitalism the average samurai 
became more and more impoverished and increasingly unable to 
afford such costly pleasures. Thus from the 1660’s onwards, the 
pleasure quarter and the theatre became almost a monopoly of 
the middle- and upper-class townsman, though there were still a 
certain number of surreptitious samurai visitors. For the lower 
classes there were, of course, cheaper houses and separate, un- 
licensed districts which made no attempt to rival the costly 
splendor of the Yoshiwara and the even more luxurious quarters 
in Kyéto and Osaka. 

In a world where money reigned supreme, it was only natural 
that the more strong-willed of the courtesans should develop 
certain standards of their own in judging a patron. And though 
the courtesans, as bonded slaves, might have difficulty in refusing 
an obnoxious or unmannerly guest, they could at least laugh at 
him behind his back. Hence arose the concept of the sui #, or 
connoisseur of the gay quarter, and the yabo 2¥¥# (also called 
gwachi Al and busui 7¥#), or naive boor. Under various names 
these types figure prominently throughout Tokugawa literature. 


With these new centers of pleasure and refined entertainment 
established in the main cities of Japan—the gathering-places of 
connoisseurs and literati, as well as rakes—there arose a large 
body of literature to celebrate this special world. It was at first 
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a literature of a largely descriptive or advertizing nature which 
gradually came to assume literary pretentions, eventually de- 
veloping into the full short-story and novel form.” 

Although there is considerable overlapping of content, the 
courtesan critique may be discussed in four tentative categories: 


1) The hydbanki [“ critiques ”’], per se, are devoted to analyses 
of individual courtesans, including descriptions of their physical 
features, habits, personalities, eccentricities, trustworthiness, and 
other attractions or faults. 


2) The annaiki Ait are factual guides to the different houses 
and their inmates within a given licensed quarter (or, in a few 
cases, to the different quarters of the whole country), often in- 
cluding maps and lists of names and general prices, but with only 
summary mention of the individual inhabitants. High-ranking 
courtesans, it may be noted, were visited in the ageya #, houses 
of assignation, through which all arrangements were made. They 
lived, however, separately in the jordya KESH [also keiseiya 
fE$R/Z or kutsuwa ##), under the control of its master to whom 
they were indentured and with whom arrangements were made 
by the ageya regarding their procurement.” 


3) The showake hidensho ##7#444#, guides to connoisseur- 
ship in the gay quarter, include (a) manuals for men, concerning 
the proper etiquette to be observed in the quarter and in rela- 
tions with the courtesans, methods of attaining connoisseurship, 


°° Tt should be noted here that the total of the courtesan critiques published during 
the seventeenth century numbered at least two hundred, though the number now 
extant includes but a quarter of these. They were of largely temporary interest, 
published in small editions, and seldom reissued. They are devoted primarily to the 
pleasure quarters of Kydto, Osaka, and Edo, but there is occasional comment on the 
lesser quarters of Nara, Nagasaki, etc. 

The critique that will most interest the student of Japan’s foreign relations is the 
Nagasaki miyage ij 4 HE [Souvenir of Nagasaki] of 1681. Reprinted in Kisho III, 
the work gives much illuminating detail on the reactions of Nagasaki’s demimonde to 
its foreign guests. 

°° Cf. Donald Suivety, The Love Suicide at Amijima (Cambridge, Mass., 1953) pp. 
20-21, the details of which, however, apply more to the eighteenth than to the 
seventeenth century. Thus, e.g., Dr. Suivety uses the later term okiya for the cour- 
tesans’ place of residence. 
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tests of the courtesan’s sincerity, etc.; and (b) expusés of the 
private lives of the courtesans, their stratagems in deceiving their 
patrons, and other tekuda FF or “ amorous wiles.” “ 


4) The courtesan in fiction. The last group, and the one that 
concerns us most here, belongs perhaps in a category separate 
from the courtesan critiques: it involves the fictionalized depic- 
tion of courtesans and life in the gay quarters, utilizing one or 
more of the forms noted above. For a time—in the 1670’s and 
with Saikaku in the 1680’s—this genre tended to depart entirely 
from its original practical function. From the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, however, such fiction came to include so much 
of the material of the courtesan critique, per se, that the latter 
species practically disappeared. 


Having noted the general content of each of the four categories 
of courtesan critiques, we may now discuss the specific works 
of which they are comprised. 


The hydbanki. We have already noted the incidental inclusion 
in the early Tale of Master Tsuyu of a critique of the individual 
courtesans of the Kyédto licensed quarter; and further, the prac- 
tical description of the Edo Yoshiwara in the Azwma monogatari. 
The courtesan critique as a specialized literary genre begins, 
however, a bit later, in the 1650’s, with the increased populari- 
zation of these quarters and their gradual establishment as cen- 
ters of the new bourgeois culture.** Early works of this genre 


*t Almost all of this species is written for the information of the male connoisseur, 
rake, or simply vicarious reader, as the case may be. On rare occasions, however, a 
work will be found written for the information of the courtesan herself, dealing with 
methods of handling men and judging their sincerity, together with various practical 
and hygienic matters. Most notable of these is the Hidensho was [The Book of 
Secret Transmission], published in Kyéto in the 1660’s (copy in the Tenri University 
Library). 

*? Regarding the courtesan critique included in the Tale of Master Tsuyu, one may 
well doubt that this was an original creation of the author, so detailed is it regarding 
each of the thirty or more courtesans included. Rather must we suspect that the 
genre was already developed and circulated in manuscript long before it came to be 
printed, and that it was one of these works that the author inserted in his novel. 
This is an important point in the history of the courtesan critique, usually considered 
a development of a generation later. Further surmise must, however, await the actual 
discovery of such early manuscript works. 
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include the Tégen-shi: P&VRHE [Shimabara Paradise Collection] ™ 
of 1655, which includes a chiieh-chii #8) Chinese verse praising 
the char:ns of each courtesan; the Naniwa monogatari iE Ok 
of 1655 (Kisho VII) ; the Ne-monogatari 29212 5 [Sweet Noth- 
ings] of 1656 (Kisho V) ; and the Miyako monogatari RE Wie 
[Tales of the Capital], also of the year 1656 “*—all describing 
the customs and courtesans of the Shimabara district in Kyoto, 
the classic model of Japanese pleasure quarters. A similar work 
devoted to the Shimmachi quarter of Osaka is the Masari-gusa 
WAIEL [Notes of Praise] of 1656 (Shomotsu Il). 


In a rather special class belongs the Shimmachi parody Okashi 
otoko #2? LH [The Odd Lover] of 1662, modelled on the Ise 
monogatari, the opening phrase of which (mukashi otoko) its 
title puns. [See Plate II, Figure 2.] The idea of the parody is 
of course derived from the Nise monogatari, which we have 
already had occasion to quote. It may be of interest to render 
the same passage from the Okashi otoko, to indicate the curious 
adaptation of the Heian classic to the milieu of the seventeenth- 
century demimonde. 


There was an odd man. Abducting [the courtesan] Kindayi, who had been 
reserved by another guest, he took her to the main parlor [of the house of 
assignation] and amused himself with her. But since he was considered a 


*® The title is a punning reference to the Chinese paradise T‘ao Yiian PEP (cele- 
brated by the poets T‘ao Ch‘ien, Wane Wei, and others), the name S/:imabara BB Ei 
being likewise read Tégen in Sinicized Japanese. The work is reprinted in Shomotsu 
II and Mikan I. 

** Reprinted in Kisho X. It should be remembered that throughout the literature of 
the Edo Period “ the capital” refers to Kyoto. Toto 3 #f [“ Eastern Capital ”], and 
Nanto Aa [Southern Capital ”’], are alternate names for Edo and Nara respectively, 
but Miyako #8 and Kyoé i are always Kyoto, the seat of the Imperial throne. Note 
also that the Naniwa monogatari, curiously enough, describes not Naniwa (Osaka) but 
Kyoto. 

°5 The work was republished in Edo in the late 1660’s under the title Yoshiwara Ise 
monogatari, from the same blocks but with the Osaka proper names changed to the 
corresponding ones in Edo. No complete copy of either edition is known; the only 
extant copy [author’s collection] is that from the collection of the Edo novelist 
Ryorer Tanehiko PD FEE (1783-1842), who in a note records that he discovered 
Volume I in 1822 and Volume II in 1832, thus forming a complete copy. Volume I, 
however, is the revised Edo edition, while Volume II is the original Osaka version. 
The mimeographed reprint in the Chinsho series reproduces the Tanehiko copy. 
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thief, he was roundly scolded by the madam of the house. Leaving the 
courtesan concealed in a back corner of the room, he began drinking sake. 
The person who was serving the sake, saying, “ There seems to be a strong 
drinker in the room,” commenced to serve him with a giant sake-cup. Where- 
upon the man pleaded, 


O give me not much Moor 

Of Musashi today! 

With all this sake 

We'll be in a fix: my lover will, 
And so will I. 


Thus did he recite, and hearing this, the madam rose and took the courtesan 
away with her! 


Okashi otoko arikeri. Hito no kaiokishi Kindayi wo nusumite, zashiki e idete 
asobu hodo ni, nusumite nareba yarite no kaka ni shikararenikeri. Jord wo 
heya no oku ni okite, sake nomikeri. Shaku wo suru hito, kono za ni wa jégo 
ari tote, 6sakazuki wo idasan to su. Otoko wabite, 


Musashino wo 

ky6 wa nadashiso. 
Osake ni 

tsuma mo komareri, 
ware mo komareri. 


To yomikeru wo kikite, jor wo yarite tomoshite ide inikeri. 


In Edo—due to its frontier character and lack of extensive 
printing facilities prior to the 1660’s as well as to the conflagra- 
tion that destroyed the entire city in 1657—the courtesan cri- 
tique, together with literature in general, was rather late in de- 
veloping. The main Edo critiques date from about 1660; they 
include the Takabydbu kuda monogatari UA < iZ%h>7e 5 
[Ruffians in the Gay Quarter], a miscellany on the Yoshiwara 
occasioned by the death of the famous courtesan Takao early 
in 1660 [Twelfth Month of the lunar year Manji IT],°° and the 
Yoshiwara kagami Fi? ¥ & [Mirror of the Yoshiwara] of 1660, 
a guide to the customs of the pleasure quarter, the content of 
which is largely copied from the earlier Kydto work, Ne-mono- 
gatari.”" ji 


°° The contents would seem to date from ca. 1660, though the illustrations and 
printing are from a few years later. Reprinted in Téky6 in 1915. The illustrations to 
this work are a fine example of early Edo ukiyo-e. Cf. Plate X in L. N. Brown, Block 
Printing and Book Illustration in Japan (London, 1924); the date and Moronobu 
attribution are incorrect. 

*7In addition to various stylistic changes, the Yoshiwara kagami retitles the anec- 
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During the 1660’s and 1670’s courtesan critiques appeared in 
increasing numbers in Edo. Although these works evinced little 
enhancement in literary value, their artistic importance may not 
be disregarded, for the greatest early artists of the Ukiyo-e 
School—Moronobu and his unknown masters—spent their su- 
preme efforts on the illustration of these ephemeral works, which 
mark, in the opinion of many native connoisseurs, the peak of 
Japanese book illustration. 

However valuable the courtesan critiques may be in a study 
of the art, life, aesthetics, and mores of the times, our primary 
concern here is the extent to which these works influenced the 
novel, or became a medium of literature themselves. It was only 
natural that, after describing the good and bad qualities of a 
famous courtesan, these anonymous writers should come gradu- 
ally to add bits of gossip and personal anecdote as a means of 
enlivening the book. Thus the courtesan critique came to as- 
sume many of the functions we associate with modern cinema fan- 
magazines. Nor is the analogy greatly strained, for the courtesan 
formed the ideal of womanhood to the average male, who could 
never hope to acquire the affluence necessary to meet her; and 
at the same time the courtesan often set the style of fashion and 
etiquette that later became standard among the townswomen. 

The anecdotes told about a courtesan did not, however, neces- 
sarily have to be true, but could at the writer’s convenience be 
invented or even applied to other than the original subject. It was 
from this element of semi-fictional anecdote that a new type of 
realistic novel was soon to be created by Saikaku. Of the older 
genre, however, this tendency toward fictionalization appears 
early in such works, already cited, as the Ne-monogatari of 1656, 
and its Edo counterpart of 1660, the Yoshiwara kagami. One 
example translated from the latter follows: * 


dotes, substitutes the names of Yoshiwara courtesans, and provides full-length ukiyo-e 
portraits of each, together with appropriate kydka verses supposedly w.itten by the 
courtesans in question. At the head of the volume, the Edo work adds eleven pages 
of Saiken—maps of each street of the Yoshiwara listing the names of the courtesans 
in each house. A translation of one episode from the work will be given subsequently. 
The work is reprinted in Chinsho and Edo IV. 

°° Cf. Yoshiwara kagami, pp. 27b-28a. The equivalent text will be found in the Ne- 
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The Cormorant’s Overlapping Wings 
Miss Ikkaku 


Someone asked: “ Suppose that in the same house of assignation a courtesan 
is with one guest by prior arrangement, and then another lover comes to visit 
her; how does she manage this situation? ” 

Miss Ikkaku replied: “‘ The method known as ‘ The Cormorant’s Overlapping 
Wings’ is used. By this means the courtesan is able to meet the guest who 
came later. 

“ Thus in a case where the first gentleman has been here since morning, and 
the other comes later, and when there is no way to meet the latter, and 
nothing to be done; when, even though the courtesan would like to deceive 
the first guest, he will not let her out of his sight: in such a situation, in the 
midst of eating, the courtesan, saying that she has a stomach-ache, refuses to 
eat and tells her maidservant to bring some medicine. Then the ageya-master 
comes forth and tells the courtesan she had better go herself. Whereupon 
the courtesan rises, and making the pretense of going to take the medicine, 
is able secretely to meet the other gentleman. 

“Or, if it is night-time, after the first gentleman has gone to sleep the 
courtesan has her maidservant bring a light, and making the pretense of going 
out to the rear of the house, leaves her maidservant at the entrance to the 
lavatory to keep watch; then the courtesan goes to where her lover is waiting, 
and is able to effect a rendezvous. 

“These are the most usual of the various methods used.” 


Ware wa itsu 
kaku nari hatete 
ima wa haya 

uno hagasane mo 
iranu yonaka. 


From when has Ikkaku’s life 
Come to such a state, 

That she no longer needs to use 
The “ Cormorant’s 


Overlapping wings! ” IKKAKU — ff ° 


monogatari, 4b-5b—without the verse, however, which was an innovation of the Edo 
edition. In the Ne-monogatari the anecdote is attributed to “ Miss Kofuji, age 29.” 
Actually, even in the original edition, there was probably little relation between the 
anecdotes and the courtesans with whose names they -were associated. One or two: 
misprints in the Edo edition have been corrected after the Kydto first edition. 

°°In the verse the courtesan is deploring her present lack of lovers, compared to 
the past when so many desired her. This poem, at least, was clearly written with 
this courtesan in mind, the phrase itsu kaku [“ when thus”] also forming her name, 
Ik-kaku. (Ware wa itsu kaku thus means also “My name is Ikkaku.”’) 

A courtesan did not normally eat with a guest unless he was considered an intimate, 
i.e., after his third or fourth visit. Much of the total effect of the original is missed 
in the absence of the ukiyo-e portraits that form the background for each of the poems. 
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In such anecdotes as these, the interest lies not primarily in 
the individual courtesan, but in the methods used by courtesans 
in their dealings with guests. Inara Saikaku JFJRPHHE (1642- 
1693) , who was seventeen at the time the Yoshiwara kagami ap- 
peared, was evidently familiar with the work, or with its Kydto 
predecessor. Thirty years later in his Késhoku ichidai otoko 3F 
—S [The Love Rogue] of 1682 he was to recall this anecdote 
and weave it into his own novel: 


. . . Now on the occasion of this courtesan’s first meeting with a guest from 
Bungo, Yonosuke happened to arrive at the same house of assignation, and 
as soon as the courtesan caught sight of him she wrote a message and had her 
maid deliver it. The words were: “Go around to the back and wait for me.” 
Thinking that after all he had nothing to lose, Yonosuke resolved to follow 
her directions, and so hid himself in a woodshed behind the house. Peering 
out from his place of concealment, he saw that no sooner had the courtesan 
accepted the sake-cup of greeting from her guest, than she began to complain 
of a pain in the stomach. Immediately her guest, who was from the country, 
opened up his inré medicine-case and offered her several kinds of medicine. 
But she only feigned to swallow the medicine, actually throwing it into the 
ash-pot. Next, calling her maidservant, she had the girl light a lamp and 
attend on her by the entrance to the lavatory. Then she herself went around 
to the rear, and clinging fast to Yonosuke whispered, “It’s so wonderful to 
meet you like this! ” 

Meanwhile her wealthy guest, feeling genuinely concerned, opened wide 
the door leading into the garden and called out, “ Don’t hurry yourself on 
my account! Is it still painful? ” To which the maidservant replied, “ She'll be 
out in a minute! ” 

It’s an old device, but one which any guest will fall for once anyway. . . .7° 


Within the limits of the practical form of the courtesan cri- 
tique, the tendency toward fictionalization reaches its culmination 
in the Naniwa dora #EXRSE [The Gong of Naniwa], written in 
1678 and published in 1680." The work relates in dialogue form 


Cf. The Love Rogue, Vol. VII, 3. A rather similar anecdote appears in the 
Naniwa dora of 1680 (Vol. II, Ch. 1, “ Utsusemi”), to be mentioned next, a work 
which Saikaku also used for material. This excerpt from Saikaku however, resembles 
most that just cited from the Ne-monogatari and Yoshiwara kagami. 

71 Reprinted in Edo IV. Regarding the title, Naniwa is an alternate, poetic name 
for Osaka and “gong” is used in the sense of “drumming up trade”; there may also 
be an allusion to the compound, dora-musuko, “ prodigal son.” As with most of the 
Kyéoto-Osaka works of this period, the illustrations to the volume are by YosHipa 
Hambei. 

The first fully authentic reprint of the Naniwa dora will be published shortly in 
the Koten bunko series. 
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incidents involving many of the most famous Osaka courtesans of 
the day. Several of these episodes are of some length, involve 
three or more characters, and develop considerable dramatic in- 
terest. This work, too, had considerable influence upon Saikaku 
and will warrant our translating one episode in full: 


The Torrent 

Miss Masayama 
Madam. Ah, Mr. Shichi, it’s so good to see you! But I’m afraid Miss Masa- 
yama is already engaged for today. I’m really very sorry. 
The Man. Well, I’m glad to hear she’s so popular! But I doubt I'll have 
another chance to come this year, so I’d like to have her cancel the other 
engagement. 
Madam. Now you're being unreasonable—particularly since her present guests 
are here for the first time. Please postpone your visit until tomorrow. 
The Man. Apparently there’s no use talking to you! Please call Miss Masa- 
yama. 
Madam. But you know that in a case like this, there’s nothing even Miss 
Masayama can do about it. 
The Man. Well anyway, have her come. 

* * * 
Miss Masayama. You always seem to come just at the wrong time! Why 
can’t you come when I’m free for a change? Especially since it’s the first visit 
of these gentlemen, you know there’s nothing I can do. Please go right home 
now, and come tomorrow without fail. 
The Man. No, I’m going to see you whether it’s allowed or not. Today’s the 
day I want you. 
Miss Masayama. Well then, you can do just as you please! But since J can’t 
see you, we'll have to find you a substitute. 
The Man. Well that’s just fine with me! Find me a courtesan I'll like. 
Miss Masayama. A courtesan you would like, I won’t like. If that’s the case, 
you can’t have a substitute either. Please go right home. 
The Man. Now you're talking funny! Since I won’t be seeing you any more, 
you can’t expect to restrain me. 
Miss Masayama. So you aren’t going to see me any more! That’s why you've 
been acting so unreasonably! If that’s the case,-by the gods, you'll see me 
whether you like it or not! I won’t move from this spot! 
Madam. This is all very understandable, but you know it really won’t do. 
Let me do the explaining. Mr. Shichi, for today, won’t you please go home? 


*? The Naniwa dora itself took many of its basic situations from the earlier Hidensho 
(see note 61, above), which, however, had stated them only as matters of practical 
information for courtesans, without any attempt at elaboration. 
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And Miss Masayama, since it’s the first visit of these gentlemen, won’t you 
please go right back and attend them? 

Miss Masayama. No, I’ve already explained it to him. Since he won't listen 
to reason, there’s nothing to be done. And as long as Mr. Shichi is being 
unreasonable, so will I be too. Though he says he will be satisfied with another 
girl, that doesn’t satisfy me at all. Oh, I hate yor! 

The Man. Hey, what’re you doing! Let go my hair! You’ve messed up my 
hairdo, damn you! I'll slap you in the face! 

Miss Masayama. You aren’t going to slap my face! If you were really serious 
about me you wouldn’t act this way. We're through! 

Madam. Miss Masayama, please compose yourself; this is really no way to act. 
Mr. Shichi is also to blame. For today please give up the idea of being 
together, and meet tomorrow instead. 

Miss Masayama. Madam, your method doesn’t appeal to me at all. For even 
though Mr. Shichi should have had a change of heart, that doesn’t mean that 
my feelings for him are any different from before. Though it may be incon- 
venient for the gentlemen here today, I can’t give up Mr. Shichi for their 
sake. Please don’t interfere. 

The Proprietress [enters]. Well, well, this is really a case of true love! This 
kind of courtesan is really too good for Mr. Shichi. Miss Masayama, please 
return for the moment. As for Mr. Shichi, we'll utilize our good offices and 
not let him get away from you. Now please go back to your guests. 

The Man. Well then, if that’s the case, I'll give in for today. I'll see you 
tomorrow without fail, whether you’ve got another engagement or not. Now 
go on back. 

Miss Masayama. I'll see you tomorrow without fail. At the cost of my life, I 
won’t let you get away from me. Proprietress, please take good care of 
him. .. 

The Proprietress. Well Mr. Shichi, did you hear what she said? Even after 
such a quarrel as this, she asks us to take good care of you! What a loyal 
heart she has. And saying she won’t let you go even if it costs her life! But 
then, even when you're not here she never speaks ill of you. When a day 
or two have passed without a letter from you, she always sends her maid- 
servant here to inquire after you. Please treat her a little more affectionately, 
won’t you? 

The Man. Isn’t this present disturbance just because I am so fond of her? 
The path of true love’s never smooth, but really I could not restrain myself 
today. I'll stay with her both tomorrow and the next day too. Well Madam, 
I'll be going now. Adieu until tomorrow.7® 


8 Cf. Naniwa dora, Vol. V, 1. The scene of the above sketch is an ageya in the 
Shimmachi gay quarter of Osaka, to which “Mr. Shichi” (this is a nickname, an 
abbreviation of some given-name such as Shichibei, Shichiemon, etc.) has come to 
make arrangements for meeting Miss Masayama. But she is entertaining a party of 
guests on their first visit. In such a case it was impossible to cancel the engagement 
(this, an invariable rule of the pleasure quarter, was of course based on the idea 
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With the Naniwa dora, the first full development of realism in 
Tokugawa literature is finally achieved. This is a genuine “ slice 
of life,” without a single word or emotion to make us doubt that 
the whole scene actually occurred just as it is written. This sense 
of reality is enhanced by the anonymous writer’s skillful employ- 
ment of the purely colloquial language of the day, a rare thing in 
the literature of this period. The writing cannot be called “ beauti- 
ful,” but it is certainly effective; and it is of no little interest just 
to watch the manner in which each character’s speech is differ- 
entiated from the others: the women’s speech differing from the 
man’s not only in that the former employ the special dialect of 
the Osaka gay quarter, but also in the degrees of pride and def- 
erence displayed—all combining to give a remarkably clear im- 
pression of four different personalities within such a brief space. 
Saikaku was to bring to the novel many innovations of style, 
form, and content, but it is doubtful that he ever surpassed the 
Naniwa dora in conveying a sense of immediate reality. 


The annaiki. Of the annaiki, the second variety of works de- 
voted to the pleasure quarters, new developments are most strik- 
ingly revealed in the Shikidé Okagami 34 [Mirror of the 
Ways of Love], written by the famous seventeenth-century dilet- 
tante and amateur scholar of the pleasure quarters, Fusimoto 
Kizan #RAE (1628-1704) .* This volume constitutes in effect 
an encyclopedia of the demimonde, including not only descriptions 
of the principal licensed quarters of seventeenth-century Japan 
(twenty-five in number at the time), but also a detailed dis- 
cussion of the language, etiquette and customs, music and musical 
instruments, and history and present condition of the quarters. 


that a first guest, if offended, would never come back, whereas a familiar one would). 
Yarite in} I have rendered “Madam”; she was an employee of the ageya, in 
charge of the courtesans and their engagements. “The Proprietress,” who appears 
later, is ageya in the text, which could apply either to the proprietor of the ageya or 
to his wife (the latter of whom, sometimes called kasha KITE, handled the general 
management). In this case it is probably the latter, as Masayama’s last words are 
addressed to “ okasama,” i.e., the proprietress. 

™*The work was completed in 1678 but was never published; it is partially printed 
in Zoku-enseki II. The complete original manuscript is preserved in the Kydto Uni- 
versity Library. 
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In addition, there are biographies (in Kambun-Chinese) of the 
most famous courtesans of the seventeenth century, including 
various incidents of their lives which are even yet of considerable 
interest. 

It must be added that the author’s viewpoint is an essentially 
aristocratic one. Kizan looks back on the period of the 1660’s— 
the Golden Age of the culture of the demimonde—with manifest 
nostalgia. His studies—probably somewhat idealized—of the 
customs and manners of the pleasure quarters of a decade and 
more earlier are aimed at effecting a renaissance of the “ good old 
days,” when the samurai standards of taste and deportment still 
prevailed in the better ageya of each quarter. In effect, it was not 
until Saikaku that the love life of the individual townsman came 
to be considered of any interest or importance. Such a work as 
the Mirror of the Ways of Love, though treating of an actual 
world, is essentially romantic and aristocratic. The details it gives 
are doubtless accurate enough; the over-all philosophy behind the 
work is idealistic. -- 


The showake hidensho. Of the third category of courtesan cri- 
tiques, the showake hidensho, the work most relevant to our in- 
quiry is the trilogy Takitsuke 723 OW [Setting the Flame]-Moe- 
kui §82C [Remaining Embers]-Keshizumi 4 L¥& [Cold 
Ashes], all by the same but anonymous author, and published 
together in 1677 (Edo IV). The first of these short works takes 
the form of a dialogue between an old and a young man—both 
on their way to the Shimabara pleasure quarter; in response to 
the young man’s questions the old connoisseur relates in detail 
the requirements for becoming a sui. In the second volume this 
discussion is elaborated and concluded. The third volume is that 
most pertinent in tracing the development of the realistic novel. 
In it is recorded a conversation between a young man and an old 
nun who had in her youth been the most famous of the Shima- 
bara courtesans. In response to the young man’s questions she 
relates the secrets of the courtesan’s wiles and artifices. Though 
not, strictly speaking, a work of fiction, Keshizumi is significant 
in already utilizing many of the elements to be employed by 
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Saikaku only a few years subsequently in his novels of the pleasure 
quarter. 

Mention should also be made, in passing, of the Miyako fizoku 
kagami @/EEEE [Mirror of the Customs in the Capital] of 1681 
(Kisho X), which describes the various amorous customs of 
Kyédto, and gives much significant detail concerning the semi- 
professional classes of women, omitted in the usual courtesan 
critiques. 


The courtesan in fiction. We have already noted that class of 
kana-z6shi whose aim was the education of women through the 
example of the lives of famous ladies of the past. It was, strangely 
enough, the influence of the courtesan critique on this form that 
produced the first new work of fiction, per se, to take the courtesan 
as heroine. This is the Meijo nasake-kurabe B&H [Famous 
Women: Comparisons of Devotion] by Rakuydd6 Koéshokken, 
published in Kydto in 1681. The first four sections of this work 
are devoted to the classic love-heroines of Japan, but in the fifth 
book the attention is turned to courtesans; all except the first are 
from modern times: 


Tora Gozen, courtesan loved by the twelfth-century hero Soca 
Sukenari. 

Yoshino, courtesan of the early Kydto Rokujé pleasure quarter, 
1620’s. 

Yachiyo, of the later Kydto Shimabara quarter, 1650’s. 

Kumoi, of the Osaka Shimmachi quarter, 1670’s. 

Yigiri, of the same quarter, who died in 1678 at the age of 21; 
i.e., three years before this volume was published. 

Komurasaki, of the Edo Yoshiwara, 1670’s. 

Yoshino, of the Kyéto Shimabara quarter, 1670's. 


It will be seen that more than half of the courtesans included 
are of the period immediately preceding the publication of the 
book, and of these all but one were still alive and possibly still 
plying their trade at the time of publication.” The author him- 


** Courtesans were usually indentured for a period of ten years; this term might be 
lengthened if the girl incurred excessive debts, or misbehaved. If her parents con- 
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self evidently felt the impropriety of including courtesans, how- 
ever admirable, in a book dealing principally with famous noble 
ladies of the past: in the postface he asks the reader’s pardon, 
for “in devotion to love, there can be no distinction between the 
high and the low; this is a path which follows the heart. . . .” 


The actual stories found in Famous Women: Comparisons of 
Devotion are of the romantic kana-zéshi tradition; the moral out- 
look is that of most of this didactic species; and in the develop- 
ment of realistic elements the work bears no comparison with the 
Naniwa dora just quoted. It will be of interest, however, to trans- 
late one of these stories in full, the better to realize, by contrast, 
the newness of Saikaku’s first novel of less than two years later. 


Rokujé Yoshino’s Devotion to a Rénin 


At the time [1620’s] when the Rokujé pleasure quarter was at its height, 
fair Yoshino’s name was renowned even in far-off China. Her popularity had 
no parallel among any of the courtesans of the time. In both city and 
country, among high and low, of those who caught a glimpse of her form, 
or heard stories of her loving nature, there was none whose heart was 
not moved. 

Now there was a rénin from West Japan named Tada, a man of superior 
ability, versed in both letters and the military arts. But men, whether geniuses 
or dolts, cannot escape losing their hearts to love. And so this rénin, seeing 
Yoshino for the first time, felt as though he had lost to her the very soul from 
his body. And this he greatly resented, praying to the Buddhas and gods that 
he be delivered from this passion. But his heart only became all the more 
enmeshed, so that he was no longer able to conceal his feeling. And selling 
all his possessions, he arranged to spend one fleeting moment of passion with 


her. 


When the rénin was finally able to meet Yoshino, he related how he had been 
in love since first seeing her, some time before; and he added: 


“Since I am from the outset but a vagrant rénin, that I should be able 
to meet you again is not to be hoped. Truly, to spend even one brief night 
together—then parting at dawn, my heart suffused with the fragrance of your 
garments—this is no ordinary event for me. Though in this world that may 
be all the intimacy which we may achieve, in the next life it will be the 
beginning of a deeper love. With these thoughts I console myself, despite the 
bitterness that I must feel to part from you at dawn. At any rate, you must 
live on; but it is inevitable that I should die for love of you; and when I am 


¢ 


tinued in financial difficulties they might also sell her services for another ten-year 


period. Cf. Taxicawa Masajiré fi )I|IBLAH[, Baishd seido no kenkya FX HE 
DUAFE (Tokys, 1948), Ch. 1. 
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gone, if you would but once give prayers for my soul. . . .” And he burst 
into tears. 

Yoshino too, not being made of stone, was almost in tears; but in her 
heart she was thinking, “No, no, he is trying to test and deceive me. On 
my part, rather, must I endeavor to test the trueness of his heart.” And 
thus thinking, and showing no concern at all in her face, she said to him: 

“ Just as you say, even the fact of two people seeking shelter under the 
same tree during a brief shower is but the work of Fate. Particularly in that 
I am a woman of the world of courtesans—with no one to rely upon, my life 
transient as a floating bubble—that you should have chosen me from among 
all of the women of this quarter must indicate a special affinity between us. 
And it moves my heart that our relationship should not last into the other 
life. And even more, when you speak thus, is my heart like the verse: 


Even though it were not true, 

The fact that you have thus sought me 
Gives me a happiness 

I could not find 

In mere truth from another. 


Is this not a rash method of testing me? ” Thus did she calmly answer him.”* 

But the rénin was unable to bear her words, answering: 

“ Ah, you cannot comprehend my heart! That a man with whom you are 
not even intimate should at the first meeting, out of the fullness of his miser- 
able heart, thus reveal his feelings for you, must naturally make you consider 
him precipitous. Thinking it over, I am ashamed of myself. However much 
I say to you henceforth, I can hardly expect that you will understand. But if 
anyone should feel the least bit of commiseration, I wish he would but test 
my heart.” And he looked away. 

Yoshino, thinking it the most suitable moment to test him, said: 

“ Will you think what I say unreasonable? You ask me to test your heart; 
then will you leave the test to me?” The man laughed happily and said: 

“T will not refuse you anything. Use any means you wish to test my 
heart.” 

And so Yoshino took a bright ember from the fire, saying: 

“ Then place this on the flesh of your thigh.” 

“That is the easiest thing in the world,” he said, baring his thigh, “ put 
it here, put it here.” And Yoshino, without the least sign of surprise, placed 
the red ember on his flesh, but he only laughed with happiness. 

Seeing this, Yoshino hurriedly removed the ember with her bare hand, 
saying: 7 

“T have asked an unreasonable thing. If you love me that much, let us 
henceforth know the depths of intimacy,” and heartfelt tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

As a rnin, he was of course not able to meet her as a guest, but Yoshino 
found time from her duties and out of love for him managed to arrange their 


*°It was common for rich men thus to test a courtesan’s sincerity before ransoming 


her. 
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rendezvous. She even sent him funds on which to live, and he lived very 
happily indeed. And those who heard their story could not but feel the beauty 
of their devotion. But was not their affinity a transient one! For, after but 
three years had passed, the rénin died. Yoshino was deeply moved and took 
care that a proper funeral be held for him. 

And it was from the time that she had in haste removed the ember from 
his skin, and hurt herself, that dates the burn-wound in the palm of fair 
Yoshino’s hand. Hers was truly a supremely compassionate heart. 


Perhaps from this story something will be sensed of the strange 
world that was the seventeenth-century demimonde. 

Probably the only other work of fiction before Saikaku to com- 
bine the subject-matter of the courtesan critique with the tech- 
nique of the kana-zdshi love-tale was the Rembo Mizu-kagami 
RABE [The Water-mirror of Love] of early 1682 (Edo IV). 
Preceding the publication of Saikaku’s first novel by only eight 
months, this work is a collection of tales and miscellany based 
in part on the lives of courtesans. Though clearly derived from 
the anecdotes that had developed in the regular critiques, the 
Rembo Mizu-kagami represents a definite step forward in the 
development of a purely literary form from that genre. At the 
same time, the general approach is unreal and romantic, worlds 
apart from the first novel which Saikaku was writing that same 
year. 

One last work to be mentioned in this connection is Moto no 
Mokuami TOAPYH [Mokuami Back Where He Started From), 
published at Edo in 1680, with illustrations by H1srkawa Moro- 
nobu ZeJI\fih (Kisho X). As with many of the kana-zéshi, the 
volume is of unknown authorship. This novel involves a poor 
Buddhist priest of Kydto, who dreams that he makes a visit to 
Edo and, becoming rich, is royally entertained by the great cour- 
tesan Takao. Falling asleep with his head upon her lap, he awakes 
to find himself back at his poor hermitage in Kyéto. The “ dream- 
life ” plot is a standard one, derived from Chinese literature, but 
it is skillfully blended here with the native elements of the guide- 
book and the courtesan critique, making Moto no Mokuami 
one of the more interesting novels of this transitional period. 


The actor critiques. Although never holding so prominent a 
place in Tokugawa literature as the courtesan critiques, their com- 
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panion works, the actor critiques (yaré hydbanki SFRS#FPlat) 
deserve some notice. This genre appeared first in Kyoto in the 
1650’s. In content the actor critique consisted entirely of de- 
tailed critiques of the appearance and style, and the dancing and 
acting ability of the individual Kabuki actors, with hardly any 
comment on the plays. They sometimes included notice of all 
of the different varieties of Kabuki actor: the tachiyaku 12% or 
male lead-player, the wakashu-gata #2 Al) or fair young man, 
the onna-gata &A or female impersonator, and the déke-gata 
344€77 or comic buffoon. Principal attention most often cen- 
tered, however, on the younger lead-players and the wakashu, the 
latter of whom were the object of an excessive popularity, not 
only among the maidens and ladies of the day, but also among the 
innumerable rakes who found pederasty more to their taste than 
adventures in the licensed quarter. 

The earliest of the actor critiques are no longer extant, but such 
famous successors as the Yaré mushi 3F8848 [Clinging Actors],” 
Muki-tokoro #¥¥% [The Fair Young Actors], and Enka tozen 
gusa AT GERKE [Fair Blossoms by the Fence],” are typical of the 
genre, in which Edo—a primary center in the development of the 
Kabuki theatre—played an important role. 

From a literary point of view the most significant of the actor 
critiques is the famous Naniwa no kao wa Ise no oshiroi MRO AR 
(L4#BOAB[Debut in Osaka: Make-up from Ise],°° a fanciful 
critique of the Kabuki actors of Osaka written by the master 


*? Kyoto, 1660; reprinted in Shomotsu I and Kisho III. 

78 Edo, 1662; reprinted in Shomotsu I and Kisho I. 

*° Edo, 1671; reprinted in Shomotsu I. The above reading is that indicated in the 
first preface. The second preface gives the pronunciation as Enka no tsurezure-gusa. 

*° Osaka, early 1681; reprinted in Teihon IX. The connotation of this elliptical title 
is: “The face which the actor shows at his debut on the Osaka stage has upon it 
make-up which came from Ise.” I.e., an actor’s debut in Osaka depends for its 
success upon the experience gained “on the road” at the try-out theaters of Furuichi, 
near the Ise Shrines, where Osaka actors usually underwent their early apprenticeship. 
A further word-play involves the fact that much of the face-powder used in make-up 
was actually produced in Ise. The pattern of the phraseology itself is taken from the 
last line in the poet Gusai’s Powe famous renga series (included in Book XIV of the 
Tsukuba-shi RHEE anthology of 1856): Kusa no na mo tokoro ni yorite kawaru 
nari. Naniwa no ashi wa Ise no hamaogi. (“The names of grasses too from place to 
place vary. The ‘rushes’ of Osaka are in Ise called ‘ Beach reeds!’ ”) 





4 
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Saikaku only a year before his first novel was to appear. The 
work is far more literary than the average actor critique—which 
expends much detail on the minor faults and merits of the indi- 
vidual actor—but will serve as a notable example of the creative 
employment of the form. 


Uemura Tatsuya 
Impersonator of Maidens 


The distant sky so frightening! How greatly he resembles the beautiful 
pet boys so loved by lords of ancient times. The incense fragrant in his 
hair: withal, a silver incense-burner and the perfume called “ Hiding among 
the deadwood trees,” selected by moonlight. Or the scent called “ Raven- 
black: ” the ebon locks of which he’s very proud—and a young man to comb 
them for him. The leaf-foil wavelets on his brocade robe shine bright as gold 
itself; none seeing him can but exclaim, “That fair young Princess of the 
Jeweled River must indeed have been like this!” And when he chants the open- 
ing aria of the play, truly he looks finer than did fair Shizuka when she 
danced at Kamakura. He who said, somewhat aside, “ He’s got the same 
defect Komachi had,” must. surely be a man who does not know the flavor 
of such things! That long and slender figure like the bending willow reed: 
what could be more replete with fascination? “O slay me with your beauty! ” 
the audience cries in tides from the pools of his lovely eyes; “ Encore, 
Encore! ” they scream in agony that the play is done, turning down their reed- 
hats to hide their bitter tears, the next moment straining their necks like 
veritable cranes to catch one final glimpse of him. Long life, five hundred 
eighty-seven years, they wish this lad, this jewel, and gather now like swarms 
of ants to shout “ Bravo, Bravo! ” 


Usu-kemuri 
Tatsuya ni kayou 
kyara katsura 
Fukiage ni miru 
waka-onnagata. 


Does the thin smoke 

Rise like Tatsuya? The people 

Crowd to see that aloes-perfumed wig 

Blown up on Fukiage’s shore: 

Our fair young female-actor.*! [See Plate II, Figure 3.] 


** Book II, Ch. 83. To comment briefly, this eulogy of Tatsuya, as with all of the 
pieces in the work, is primarily a display of literary prestidigitations, weaving in all 
of the possible word-plays on the actor’s name and special features. Thus, from the 
“pet boys ” we are led to hair perfumes, the names of which are used in two or three 
meanings, and one of which, Ubatama [“ Raven-black ”], leads us to the actor’s raven 
locks, and later to the princess Tamatsu-hime [‘‘ Jeweled River ”], with whom the 
word has poetic associations. The actor is then compared with Shizuka Gozen as she 
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The actor critique found occasional counterparts in the 
creative literature of the later seventeenth century, and indeed 
provided the basic technical structure for the Hachimonji-ya n 
XFB love novels of the early eighteenth century. But in content 
the actor critique never proved of such widespread interest as 
did the lives of the courtesans. The printing of plays, play- 
outlines, playbills, and miscellaneous works on the Kabuki theatre 
was at any rate so extensive as to limit the necessity for a genre 
devoted to the imagined private lives of the actors. With the in- 
creasing emphasis from the end of the seventeenth century upon 
actual acting ability, rather than purely physical appeal, the 
actor critiques tended gradually to become analyses of stage 
technique, with a minimum of anecdote and fictional digression. 


A word remains to be said regarding the audience of the kana- 
zoshi. Although the evidence is largely circumstantial, it seems 
probable that the kana-zdshi audience changed radically in the 
course of the seventeenth century. The early works of this genre 
treat primarily—almost solely—of the courtiers and, to a lesser 
degree, of the samurai. Were this true only of the fiction, one 
might take it merely as an indication that aristocratic heroes were 
the idols of the masses. But through the 1660’s even the more 
practical of the courtesan critiques and guides to etiquette take 
the upper classes as their explicit audience, making little or no 
mention of the bourgeoisie. 

Exactly when the townsman did come to predominate as the 
literary audience is difficult to determine exactly. The full-blown 


danced before the Shégun Minamoto Yoritomo at Kamakura, and with the famous 
poetess and beauty Ono no Komachi (including an off-color allusion to a proverbial 
sexual deficiency of hers). 

In the kydka with which the eulogy concludes, word-plays predominate, involving, 
inter alia, the proper nouns Tatsuya (the actor’s name; literally, “does it rise? ”) and 
Fukiage (a famous beach near Wakayama; the name of a popular seventeenth-century 
style of female coiffure; and literally, “blown up”), and the words miru (the verb 
“to see” and the name of a sea-plant commonly found washed up on beaches) and 


waka- (meaning “young,” but also the first part of the place-name Wakayama and, 
pronounced waga, meaning “ our”). The verse is signed “Ikkai —f}} [‘ One Laugh 7] 
of Izumi Province,” probably a playful pen-name invented by Saikaku for the 
occasion, the place of residence deriving doubtless from the mention of Fukiage, just 
south of Izumi in the Province of Kii. 
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emergence of the plebeian hero dates from the 1670’s and 1680's, 
but presumably the townsman audience had, with the spread of 
popular education, grown gradually from the second quarter of 
the century, their number reaching sufficient proportions by the 
mid-century that a fully developed, essentially bourgeois literature 
could be born a generation later. The townsman of the mid- 
seventeenth century had been educated from material written for 
a samurai or aristocratic audience; as the townsmen became more 
aware of themselves and their power, however, a new literature 
spontaneously arose. 

But what did the upper classes read after this date? Some 
literature continued to be written for them, and much of the tra- 
ditional literature was republished and re-edited or rewritten at 
this time. In the realms of philosophy, history, criticism, poetry, 
and the essay, much of value was produced by, and largely for, 
this class. But a great deal of this literature was written in clas- 
sical Chinese, and the material in Japanese, though often pos- 
sessed of considerable style, lies generally outside the realm of 
fiction. Creative writing, in short, became a creature of the 
masses. In the hands of a master such as Saikaku the result was 
highly notable; in lesser hands it was mere vulgarization. ASTON 
was both snobbish and uninformed when he wrote: “. . . the city 
populations . . . had little real culture or refinement. The many- 
headed beast had, however, learned to read, and demanded an 
intellectual pabulum suited to its tastes. . . . The seventeenth 
century has not much to show in the way of fiction.” * 


°° Cf. History of Japanese Literature (1899), pp. 267-268. It will be clear from the 
accompanying bibliography that, at the time Aston wrote, neither reprints nor 
studies of the kana-zdshi were yet available even in Japanese. His last sentence 
reflects, therefore, a readily excusable ignorance. (Cf. also Donald KEene in Anthology 
of Japanese Literature (1955), pp. 27-28: “The establishment of peace with the 
Tokugawa regime did not immediately bring about any flood of literature. . . . The 
first important work of the new era was a novel by Ihara Saikaku. . . .”) 

Regarding Aston’s other views, we can only note the wide distance which separates 
him from another Englishman, Sir George Sansom, who writes but thirty years later 
(Japan, A Short Cultural History, N. Y., 1931, pp. 473, 472): 

“. . . by the year 1700 the townspeople had reached a high stage of affluence and 
culture; and, though the samurai might pretend that the chénin were people of base 
origin, disreputable occupation and low tastes, the chdnin had very definite and very 
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Yet it cannot be denied that from an aesthetic point of view 
the 1650’s and 1660’s marked one of the peaks in Tokugawa cul- 
ture. The samurai class had yet to dissipate its vitality; the 
townsmen were beginning to feel their power, but were yet to 
abuse it. The aristocratic audience for literature (and for art) 
was still sufficiently cultivated and wealthy to maintain the tra- 
ditionally high standards of its ancestors, despite the gradual 
process of popularization. From the 1670’s, however, in much of 
the creative literature the quality of hin im —a high standard of 
aesthetic taste—is gradually replaced by the vigorous but some- 
times crude realism of the bourgeois hero and his daily life of 
sex and money-making. 

Although obviously a source vital to any study of the Japanese 
people in this formative period, the kana-zdshi are most important 
in the history of Japanese literature as a transitional form, bridg- 
ing the gap between the medieval romance and the modern novel. 
At the same time they are often skillfully written and possess an 
undeniable charm in themselves. 

In their origins the kana-z6shi represented an adaptation of the 
classical literature to the needs of a new society. By its nature 
this new society was more comprehensive, and developed on a 
larger scale and broader base, than any Japan had seen before. 
Thus the novel too was revivified, enriched, and expanded, and 
the foundations were set for all of the diversified species of writ- 
ing to follow in the succeeding two centuries. 


strict ideas of their own as to a good book, a good play, a good picture, and, it 
should not be forgotten, as to good behavior. . . . Nothing, indeed, could be further 
from the truth than to suppose that the popular arts of the Genroku and succeeding 
periods were those of a vulgar and ignorant class.” 
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APPENDIX 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. Modern reprints and facsimile editions (with key to abbreviations used 

in text). 

Chinsho: Chinsho hozon-kai Ga series, Téky6, 1917-1922, various 
unnumbered volumes. 

Edo: Edo jidai bungei shiryd YT ARR SCARAERY. 5 volumes, Tokyé, 1916. 

Enseki: Enseki jisshu 3 44 --#@, 3 volumes, Toky6, 1907-1908. 

Kagai: Kagai fizoku sésho {¢ #5 life #. 5 volumes, Tokyo, 1931. 

Kaitei: Kaitei shiseki shiran Ug ig Sh SESE FS , 27 volumes, TokyG, 1900-1916. 

Kindai: Kindai Nihon bungaku taikei {LH ARRBAR, 2 volumes, 
TokyG, 1928-1934. 

Kinsei: Kinsei bungei sdsho if ft x ax3¥H. 12 volumes, Toky6, 1910-1912. 

Kisho: Kisho fukusei-kat Fas Hi BB 12 series (468 volumes), Tokyd, 
1918-1942. 

Kokkei: Kokkei bungaku zenshi ¥ FR 4A AB, 12 volumes, Toky6, 1917- 
1919. 

Kokumin: Kokumin bunko fi] R 3c Ji. 36 volumes, Téky6, 1909. 

Koten: Koten bunko FRx. ca. 100 volumes, Téky6, 1947-1955. 

Mikan: Mikan chimpon shisei AR Fil BABE nt 4 volumes, Téky6, 1933. 

Onchi: Onchi sdsho 78 43 Zt, 12 volumes, Toky6, 1891-1892. 

Shomotsu: Shomotsu 6rai sésho FMEREE. 3 volumes, Téky6é, 1918- 
1925. 

Teihon: Teihon Saikaku zenshi 5¢ A. PR HE AE. 9 volumes, Tokyo, 1949- 
1955. 

Teikoku: Teikoku bunko fj Ch: 50 volumes, Téky6, 1893-1897. 

Tenri: Tenri HP Library, ed.: Kinsei bungaku mikambon sdésho, kana- 
z6shi hen FF [-AARAAESRAZAFF- Tenri, 1947. 

Tokugawa: Tokugawa bungei ruiji #M)i) 3c BxwGZE. 12 volumes, Tokys, 
1914-1915. 

Yuhéd6: Yuhddé bunko AR AA ae BC. 121 volumes, Téky6, 1912-1922. 

Zoku: Zoku enseki jisshu Bet +s. 2 volumes, Téky6, 1908-1909. 

Zoku kokumin: Zoku kokumin bunko #4] RR 3c i, 18 volumes, Tokyo, 1912. 


B. Reference works. 


Fusrmura Saku ge fffE (ed.): Nihon bungaku daijiten AA AKEEM, 


4 volumes, Téky6, 1932-1935. 















































Figure 2 


The Moor of Musashi 
Nise monogatari 


Ficure 1 


Tomona first sees the maiden 
Zeraku monogatari 











a Ficure 4 
Ficure 3 


Aesop and the man who promised to drink up 


Wakashu Kabuki scene before largely samurai 
" the ocean 


audience Isoh tari (ill. ed., 1659) 
Ree soho monogatari (ill. ed., 165 
Kashoki (ill. ed., 1659) 7 
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Ficure 1 


Chikusai views a party of revelers 
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Chikusai (Edo ed., ca. 1677-1678, ill. by Hisnikawa Moronobu) 
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Ficure 2 Ficure 3 
Hero giving love letter to yarite for delivery Uemura Tatsuya the Kabuki actor 
to courtesan Naniwa no kao wa Ise no oshiroi 
Okashi otoko (Edo ed., late 1660's) (1681, ill. by Saikaku) 
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Ozaxi Kyiya eit} ARR: Edo jidai shdsetsu kyakuhon joruri zv7hitsu hon- 

koka-mono  sakuin 1 FRET > BED A TRIB RBG AERIS TS: 
y6, 197. 

Savé Tsurukichi {2} #E PF: Genroku bungaku jiten Fo PRICM HEM, Tokys, 
1928. 

Suzuki K6z6 7 FF =: Gikyoku shésetsu kinsei sakka taikan Ray p> BUL 
PEPER AW. Tokyo, 1933. 

Tervoka Yasutaka fig Hehe: Edo bungaku jiten yA x Ahem, Tokyo, 
1940. 

Wana Mankichi fi fA BF: Kohan chishi kaidai Aes. Tokyo, 
1933 (revised edition) . 

Yamazaki Fumoto ]j ij $F: Nihon shdsetsu nempyd AAR ZER, Tokys, 
1929 (Vol. XXV in Kindai, above). [To be used with caution.] 


C. Secondary studies. (Perhaps half of the significant kana-zdshi have 
remained unprinted since the seventeenth century. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no kana-zdshi has been annotated to date, nor is there any extensive 
history of the genre in Japanese. The following general surveys may be noted.) 
Fusioxa Sakutar6 jReifEACRB: Kindai shésetsu-shi Pre -pHLH. Tokyo, 

1917. [Posthumous, from lectures delivered in 1905-1906.] 
Mizutani Futé 7K4p AR fH): Kana-zoshi [RH Bi F-, 2 volumes, Tokyd, 1919. 
[A collection of sample facsimile reproductions, with explanatory notes.] 
——: Shinsen retsudentai shésetsu-shi 2F#ER AH -)RL, Tokyo, 
1929. 
Sasacawa Taneo 4f JI|f@ Bh: Kinsei bungei-shi UE PEABAR Tokys, 1931. 
Takano Tatsuyuki HPP hez. Edo bungaku-shi TL Asc, 3 volumes, 
Tdky6, 1935-1938. [Volumes VII-IX in the Nihon bungaku zenshi A 
BSB.) 


D. Bibliographies. (The following include most of the significant periodical 
studies.) 


Kokugo kokubun kenkyii zasshi sakuin Bd Sd ACH EEE |. Kyato, 
1929-1933. 

Kokugo kokubungaku nenkan (aR PY ICE, 3 volumes, Toky6, 1939, 
1941, 19438. 


Kokugo kokubungaku rombun s6mokuroku [ge (8g 37h 3 3 HA A Ge. Tokys, 
1954. 


A Saikaku bibliography, also containing material pertinent to the kana-zéshi, 
will be found in Taxrra Teiji if WH, Saikaku no shoshigakuteki 


kenkyt PORBD HAHA. Taihoku, 1941, and in various supple- 
ments published in the journal Saikaku kenkyi PRR DIF, 1942-1957. 











REMARKS ON THE PAIKULI AND SAR MASHAD 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Ricuarp N. Frye 


 Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In a recent article I gave a preliminary list of rulers from the 
end of the Paikuli inscription, written in both Parthian (Pahlavik) 
and Sassanian Middle Persian (Parsik).* Further investigation 
has made necessary a revision of several of the names and titles, 
which I present in this volume as a small token of the esteem in 
which I hold the father of Far Eastern scholarship in this country, 
Serge ELIssEEFF. 

The list of names at the end does not seem to be in strict order 
of protocol as in the Ka‘bah of Zoroaster inscription of Shahpuhr, 
but obviously the kings are mentioned before the “lords” of 
districts. The first king mentioned is probably the king of the 
Khwarezmians (plural), then follows a ruler about whom I am 
doubtful, “ Zamasp the Kushan King.” He exists only in 2’ of 
Parth. and presumed parallel kvsd of M.P. I mistakenly wrote 
z’m’sp in M.P. when it should have been in square brackets 
[restored], but the spacing on the blocks does not recommend this 
restoration. Furthermore, we have no evidence in the coins about 
a Zamasp the Kushan King, and the -d makes it even more 
dubious. The following ruler, “ shaykh of the Harvanik ” is most 
annoying because this block of the inscription, Parthian G’ 3, was 
not reproduced by Herzfeld in his second volume of photographs 
of the squeezes and stones. The block is reproduced from the 
notebook of Sir Henry Rawlinson with emendations by Herzfeld, 
and the stone itself apparently no longer exists. If the Parthian 
copy by Herzfeld is correct the “shaykh” obviously rules in 
Mesopotamia or environs, and from his place among the kings is 
a person of importance. Further speculation might lead one to the 


1 Cf. “ Notes on the Early Sassanian State and Church” in Studi Orientalistici in 
onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida, 1 (Rome, 1956), pp. 322-324. Below I abbreviate 
Parthian as Parth. and Sassanian Middle Persian as M. P. 
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Harpanya of the Talmud,’ Sarbane on segment ten of the Tabula 
Peutingeriana (map in many editions) on the north bank of the 
Nahar Malka. But was this area significant in Sassanian times? 
One must be careful to distinguish this from ancient Sippar 
(Xurddpa in Ptolemy, V.17.5) .* 

The reading Garamikiéan King is impossible because of lack of 
space on the stone, and this, as well as preceding Turan, are 
illegible. The ruler ‘Amr King of the Apgar (?) is a mere guess, 
and not a good one for Edessa was hardly under Persian rule in 
the time of Nerses. It does seem to be a tribe or people, but no 
sources on it have been found. 

The reading mskyt’n is correct rather than mskwt'n by an over- 
sight. This is to be identified with * —* of Ibn Khurdadhbih 
and pdoxor in correction of my previous statement (loc. cit., 323, 
note 3). This makes a change in attribution of mwsk’n or mysk’n 
necessary. I had hoped to find an alternate form of Maisan 
(Mesene) with -k-, other than usual M. P. my3’n, but failed. If 
Henning * had not quoted the M. P. form mwks'déyn for Moksayé, 
Armenian Mokk‘, I would have compared the Paikuli form with 
Aramaic Moskni = Moexene = Mokk‘,’ but non liquet. 

The list of rulers gives the friends and supporters of Nerses, 
hence it is quite different from Shahpuhr’s inscription. Indeed the 
whole purpose of Paikuli is different, for it is a monument of 
justification for the usurpation of the throne by Nerses. The 
nature of the monument has been discussed briefly by Henning,° 
and I wish to add that the monument seems to have been wider 
at the base, for the twelve blocks of the last five lines of M. P. 
and the last seven of Parthian indicate that these lines were longer 
than the rest of the inscriptions. 

The Sar Mashad inscription, now published in plates,’ is an im- 
portant source for the history of the Sassanian church, but much 
work remains to be done on it before all of its problems are solved. 


2A. Neupaver, La Géographie du Talmud (Paris, 1868), p. 352. 

* Literature in M. J. St. Martin, Recherches sur Vhistoire et la géographie de la 
Méséne (Paris, 1838), p. 23; A. Konut, Additamenta ad librum Aruch Completum 
(New York, 1955), p. 164. 

*“ A Farewell to the Khagan of the Aq-Agataran,” BSOAS, 14 (1952), p. 510. 

° NEUBAUER, op. cit., p. 331. 

* Op. cit., p. 518, note 6. 

™ Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, Part III, Vol. II, London, 1955. 
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On January 28, 1957 I received a letter from Father J. P. De 
Menasce, O. P., of the University of Paris, in which he offered 
some welcome corrections to my remarks on the inscription of Sar 
Ma&ghad.* He suggests that hnglpy is an epithet of, or rather in 
apposition to ZK GBR’ ZY krtyr, thus “ that man (who is) Kar- 
tir’s hnglpy,” at the same time recognizing that my suggestion that 
xnglpy is a name of Katir or an epithet of his is also possible. I 
think my suggestion is more likely since there are two instances 
in S. M. where the formula ZK GBR’ ZY krtyr hnglpy seemingly 
does not occur. I refer to lines 36 and 37, which read as follows: ® 

36 .. long gap .. (r)winy W (K)'N (p)ré ... w... [L)H) GBR’ M(NYW] 
(Z)K ['Yogwn (éNfygwn)].. ca. 15 letter gap. [RJYS(H) [‘L] R‘YSH 
HNHTW(N).. ca. 12 letters.. [N]VYSH (W) ZK GBR’ MNW ZK ’.. (t) 
éygwn krtyr hnglpy ‘LHin (k)nyn (k)w’(t)ltn YDH ‘HDWN W PWN ZK 
r(s)y ZY rwiny (’). 

37 .. long gap.. ’n rwny SGYTNt W ZK [r}(’)sy (°)... .r(w)iny W PWN 
(Z{K].. ca. 16 letter gap.. y hng(l)py W ZK NYSH ‘Z(LWN).. 


At present I am unable to explain (k)w’(t)ltn, or emend it into 
a satisfactory reading. The -y before hnglpy in line 17 is quite 
clear in my copy of S. M. and in the plates of the edition, hence 
it must be assumed that the name Kartir does not come before it. 
Perhaps one should restore Z]Y, but in any case line 36 indicates 
that hnglpy should be a name or appelation used for Kartir. 

Der Menasce is undoubtedly right in reading Ohrmizd-magopat 
rather than Kartir-Ohrmizd magopat as I suggested. Ohrmizd- 
magopat would be another title of Kartir, and pz Mrnasce refers 
to Denkart IV where Chosroes says, “ What we call an Ohrmizd- 
magopat is a man whose ménég-vénisnih is manifest among us.” *° 
The same title is found in Paikuli, line 15 of Parthian, krtyr 
‘rwrmed mgu{ pty]. 


* Loc. cit., $27. 
°I try to follow Hennino’s transcription as stated in his article, op. cit. (note 4), 
p- 508, note 1. 
70D). M. Manan, ed.; The Complete Text of the Pahlavi Dinkard (Bombay, 1911), 
p. 418. The text reads: 
*Pman ohrmizd magopat ZK ZK (sic) QRYTWNtn QRYTWNym MNW 
ménég vénisnih BYN LNH paytéakthast. 
The text of P. B. Sansana, 9 (Bombay, 1900), p. 457, omits one ZK=dGn. The 
translation of D. W. West in Pahlavi Texts 4 (Sacred Books of the East, Oxford, 
1892), p. 416, differs slightly from that of p—E MENAscE. 
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Most important is the end of kngwpt. pr MENAScE saw that 
gwpt was simply the Iranian form of the verb, almost universally 
elsewhere (as well as in other lines of Sar MaShad), YMLLWNt 
“he said.” The phonetic writing of guft is surprising and the read- 
ing KN gwpty is so simple it makes one ashamed of not having 
seen the solution. The only excuse for the error is that KNgwpty 
is always written as one word. The reading is proved by the fol- 
lowing "YK. More light on the question of Kartir will be found 
in the thesis of Mlle. M. L. Caaumont, “ Les titres de Kartir 
d’aprés l’inscription Pehlevie de la Ka‘bah de Zoroastre.” ** 


APPENDIX 


The list of rulers at the end of Paikuli was, of course, presented 
out of context in my article on the early Sassanian state. In order 
to give a better impression of the source I give below a transliter- 
ation of the last five lines of the Middle Persian (H blocks of 
HeErzFELD’s edition), with corresponding Parthian in italics. 
There are now twelve blocks of the M. P. version (last five lines) 
which can be identified, and eight blocks of the corresponding 
Parthian (including the third block, reading from left, Herzre.p’s 
G’ 6, which apparently exists only in Raw.inson’s notebook) . 
The block edges are marked by a vertical line | in the translitera- 
tion. Since certain problems of interpretation remain, I refrain 
from giving a translation which would have to be justified with ex- 
tensive notes. It should be noted that this is a tentative first 
reading with a minimum of restoration. It is presented so that 
readers may check the positions and readings of the names of the 
rulers. The inconsistency between the end of M.P. line 44 and 
the end of Parthian line 41 is annoying. The words astifé, M. P. 
astiye “ peace,” and syrkmkpy, (Man. 3yrg’mg “ friend ”’) , in Par- 
thian, are both interesting, but other words or fragments of words 
are puzzling. Since there is less of the Parthian than the M. P., 
it is difficult to determine the exact gaps in the former and some 
shifting of the blocks may be necessary. Dots represent illegible 
or missing letters; spaces are used only to align the M.P. and 
Parthian versions. 


21. Cf. the “position de thése,” in Annuaire de l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Section des Sciences Religieuses (Paris, 1957), pp. 81-86. 
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EVIDENCE FOR “LAWS OF NATURE” IN 
CHINESE THOUGHT 


Derk BoppE 


University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


INTRODUCTION 


In the final chapter of the second volume of his study of science 
in China, Joseph NeepHAM has demonstrated a difference of 
signal importance between Chinese and Western thinking. “ In 
Western civilisation,” he writes, “ the ideas of natural law (in the 
juristic sense) and of the laws of Nature (in the sense of the 
natural sciences) go back to a common root. . . . For without 
doubt one of the oldest notions of western civilisation was that 
just as earthly imperial lawgivers enacted codes of positive law, 
to be obeyed by men, so also the celestial and supreme rational 
creator deity had laid down a series of laws which must be obeyed 
by minerals, crystals, plants, animals and the stars in their 
courses.” * 

In China, on the other hand, the course of development was 
radically different, for though a good parallel to the Western con- 
cept of “natural law” can be found in the body of traditional 
mores known as li if ,? yet no corresponding development took 
place for the concept of “laws of Nature.” Among NrEpHAM’s 
several explanations for this fact, probably the most important is 
that “the autochthonous idea of a supreme being, though cer- 
tainly present from the earliest times, soon lost the qualities of 
personality and creativity.” Hence, as he then concludes, 


Cf. Joseph NerepHaM, Science and Civilisation in China, Vol. Il: History of 
Scientific Thought (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956), page 518. The 
following definitions appear on the same page, note a: “I propose to reserve the 
expression ‘natural law’ for juridical natural law, i.e., that law which it is natural 
for all men to obey even in the absence of positive statutes; and ‘law or laws of 
Nature’ for law in the sense in which the term is used in the natural sciences.” 

?“There was certainly a natural law, namely, that body of customs which the 
sage-kings and the people had always accepted, i.e. what the Confucians called li.” 
Cf. NeepHaM, op. cit., page 521. 
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The development of the concept of precisely formulated abstract laws 
capable, because of the rationality of an Author of Nature, of being deciphered 
and re-stated, did not . . . occur. The Chinese world-view depended upon a 
totally different line of thought. The harmonious cooperation of all beings 
arose, not from the orders of a superior authority external to themselves, but 
from the fact that they were all parts in a hierarchy of wholes forming a 
cosmic pattern, and what they obeyed were the internal dictates of their own 
natures.® 


Undoubtedly, the consequences of this key divergence between 
Chinese and Western cosmological thinking have been immense 
for the development of science on the two sides of the Eurasion 
continent. 

In the course of his exposition, NEEDHAM analyzes the signifi- 
cance of half a dozen or more Chinese juridical terms as found in 
contexts in which they might conceivably be interpreted as re- 
ferring to “laws of Nature.” One of the most interesting of them 
is tse 3, used as a noun to mean “rule,” “law,” “ pattern.” * 
NEEDHAM begins by citing Karucren to the effect that the 
ancient graph for tse pictured a cauldron and a knife, “in other 
words,” says NEEDHAM, “ the very act of incising codes of laws on 
ritual cauldrons ”; only later did the “ cauldron ” element (radical 
206) become corrupted into that for “ cowry-shell ” (radical 154) , 
the one now appearing in the character.® 

NEEDHAM then discusses several passages in which tse occurs, 
usually in conjunction with the words Tien KR, “ Heaven,” or Ti 
or Shang Ti ‘if, “ Lord ” or “ Lord on High.” They include the 
following: (a) Book of Odes, no. 260: “Heaven (Tien) gave 
birth to the multitudes of people, having bodies, having rules 
(tse) .” (b) Odes, no. 241, where it is stated that the Lord on 
High (Shang Ti) commanded King Wen to “ conform to the rules 
(tse) of the Lord (Ti).” (c) Book of Changes, Appendix IV, 
concerning Hexagram 1: “ When it undergoes changes in all the 
nines, one perceives the rules of Heaven (t‘ien tse).”° (d) Hou 
Han shu [History of the Later Han Dynasty], chapter 89 (biogra- 


* Op. cit., page 582. 

“For the discussion of this word, cf. op. cit., pages 559-562, 565 ff. 

® Cf. B. Karucren, Grammata Serica, BMFEA 12 (1940), no. 906. 

°Cf. J. Leccr, The Yi King, in Sacred Books of the East, XVI (Oxford, 1899), 
page 414; R. Wmueto and C. F. Barnes, The I Ching (New York, 1950), II, page 16. 
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phy of the astronomer Cuanea Heng iff, 78-139) : “ The steps of 
Heaven (i.e., the number of degrees passed through by constella- 
tions in a given time, their risings and settings, etc.) follow fixed 
rules (ch‘ang tse 7h Hl) .” 

All these passages (save possibly the last) are either ambiguous 
or clearly refer to rules laid down for man rather than for natural 
phenomena; in other words, their analogies (in NEEDHAM’s term- 
inology) are with “natural law” rather than with “laws of 
Nature.” Furthermore, NeepHam finds them counterbalanced by 
other passages in which it is expressly denied that tse can have 
any relevance to natural phenomena. Among these are the follow- 
ing: (a) Cura I Wit, in an ode of ca. 170 B.C., states concerning 
the generative activities of the universe: “ But how can there be 
fixed rules (ch‘ang tse)?” (b) The Huai-nan-tzu (compiled 
prior to 122 B.C.) , chapter 9, near beginning, states with reference 
to the Tao of Heaven that “it follows no rules (tse).” (c) Liv 
Tsung-yiian #)%5C (773-819) states that “ Heaven has no color 
of any kind, no center and no sides—how can you hope to find its 
rules (tse) ?”” NEEDHAM’s general conclusion from the foregoing 
(op. cit., page 565) is that: 

It would be of much value for the history of Chinese science to concentrate 
investigation on other occurrences of the expression Thien tse [rules of Heaven]. 
But so far as our observations have gone, it is not a common one. The word 
tse seems to represent a borderline conception. Legal it certainly was, and 
human too, but though occasionally applied in a scientific or proto-scientific 
sense, such a use did not seem to “ catch on.” Here the best support is Chang 
Heng. The I Ching [Book of Changes] passage is not very decisive, since in 
a book on divination, where the formation and transmutation of the hexa- 
grams was supposed to mirror the changing processes of the real world, a 
strong poetical and symbolic element would be natural, and the implicit 
relevance to human affairs is brought out by Chu Hsi’s commentary, which 
says: “that the hard should be able to act yieldingly, is Heaven’s law (kang 


erh neng jou, Thien chih fa yeh).” The human relevance is also obvious in 
the Shih Ching [Book of Odes] verse. 


Srx Furtuer Examp es or J7'se 


Taking Neepuam at his word, the purpose of this article is to 
examine further occurrences of tse, in an effort to determine 
whether this conclusion is wholly justified. The first four occur- 
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rences (and no doubt others could be found) are those involving 
the term t‘ten tse, “rule (or rules) of Heaven.” 


Passage 1. The Huai-nan-tzu, 14/6a, describes the sage as 
follows:’ 

He treads Heaven’s Way (Tao), without placing himself first or monopoliz- 
ing it for himself. He conforms to Heaven’s pattern (li ## ), without 
planning in advance or rejecting its proper times. He permits Heaven to set 
the time, without seeking gain or rejecting good fortune. He follows Heaven’s 
rule,® without seeking what may be lacking or neglecting what may be gained. 


This passage, which occurs also in the Wen-tzu X¥-,° is neces- 
sarily inconclusive, since it contains no indication as to whether 
its “ rule of Heaven ” applies solely to human affairs or concerns 
natural phenomena as well. 


Passage 2. ‘The Ch‘ien Han shu [History of the Former Han 
Dynasty], ch. 22, contains the texts of seventeen “Songs Within 
the Home for Bringing Peace to the World” (An-shih fang-chung 
ko tLe), probably composed by the Bureau of Music 
(Yiieh Fu $H¥). not long after its establishment ca. 120 B.C.; 
they were intended for ritualistic purposes, the nature of which, 
however, is not clearly stated in the Ch‘ien Han shu. The first 
two lines of Song 11 read as follows: *° 


Oh glorious! Oh bountiful! 
[We] obey Heaven’s rule. 


As is well known, these songs are filled with archaisms and bor- 
rowings from other texts. For example, the first of the above two 
lines (P‘ing-p‘ing i-i %%52R) is a copy of identical phraseology 
found in the opening sentence of Huai-nan-tzu, chapter 3; a con- 
tracted version (p‘ing i) appears in the poem Tien wen [Questions 
About Heaven);** and a variation of the same phrase (yu p‘ing 
yu i AXGAR ) is to be found in Book of Odes, no. 252. This 


7 All Huai-nan-tzu references are to Liu Wen-tien Fi 3c Hh, Huai-nan hung-lieh 
chi-chieh YEAS Ril HR (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933). 

® Ts‘ung tien chih tse FEF Z A. 

° Cf. Section 14, Fu yen is. A/24a (Ssu-pu pei-yao edition). 

1°Cf. translation in E. Cuavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ieu, III 
(Paris, 1898) .609. 

Cf. Ch'u-te‘u pu-chu SERERRLE, 3/2a (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition). 
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borrowing creates a strong probability that the second line, ch‘eng 
tien chih tse KRRAZH, is likewise nothing more than a slightly 
modified rendition of the line, shun ti chih tse MAH (“ conform 
to the rules of the Lord”), which has been cited by NeepHamM 
(and by myself above) from Book of Odes, no. 241. If this be so, 
the passage obviously has little value for demonstrating any belief 
in the “laws of Nature ” during the Han dynasty. 


Passage 3. Yano Chiung #4 (650-692), in his “Fu Poem 
on the Armillary Sphere” (Hun Tien fu RI), after de- 
scribing the functions of the sun, moon, and five planets, has this 
to say concerning the latter: ** 


Looking downward, one examines the affairs of men; 
Looking upward, one contemplates the rules of 
Heaven (t‘ten tse). 


Here we again have the echo of a much earlier text, this time 
Book of Changes, Appendix III, wherein appear two closely 
similar passages: (a) “ Looking upward, one contemplates the 
signs in Heaven; looking downward, one examines the markings 
on Earth.” (b) “Looking upward, he (Pao Hsi, i.e., Fu Hsi) 
contemplated the images in Heaven; looking downward, he con- 
templated the patterns on Earth.” ** The fact that the key terms 
associated with “ Heaven ” in these two passages are respectively 
wen X, “signs,” and hsiang KR, “ images,” raises the question of 
why Yanec Chiung chose to write tse, “rules,” instead of one or 
the other of these two words. The answer, almost surely, is that 
in so doing he had no ideological intent, but was motivated solely 
by the exigencies of rhyme: tse rhymes with te #, “ power,” 
which ends a line four clauses earlier in his poem, wherein he 
links Saturn to the element or “ power ” of soil by writing: “ This 
constitutes the power (te) of soil.” Obviously, therefore, YANG 
Chiung’s reference to the “rules of Heaven” is as fortuitous as 
that found in Passage 2 above. 


28 Yang Ying-ch‘uan chi #2 )I| HS, 1/4a (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition). 
18 Cf. respectively: (a) the translation by Lecce, page 353; by WitHeLM-Baynes, 
1.816; (b) the translation by Lecce, page 382; by WitneLM-Baynes, 1.353. 
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Passage 4. Lu Chih ft (754-805), in his “ Regulations of 
the King of P‘u, Generalissimo of Soldiers and Horse of the Ching- 
hsiang and Chiang-hsi Circuits ” (dated 783) ,** has the following: 

When laws are to be proclaimed, they should always be 
verified according to the rules of Heaven (t‘ien tse) ; 


When affairs are to be undertaken, they must surely be 
chosen according to the designs of men. 


Here, since it is explicitly stated that the laws (of men) are to 
be verified according to the rules of Heaven, it is evident that the 
latter can be interpreted only in the sense of “natural law,” 
not of “laws of Nature.” 

All four of these passages are thus either inconclusive or defi- 
nitely negative insofar as the search for “laws of Nature” is 
concerned. Much more significant, however, are the two passages 
that follow: 


Passage 5. The fifth chapter of the Huai-nan-tzu bears the 
suggestive title, Shih tse hsiin F¥AVA [Teachings on the Rules for 
the Seasons], on which Kao Yu tas (fl. 205-212) comments: 
“Tse (rules) are fa (laws). They are fixed laws (ch‘ang fa 
#%) for the four seasons, for cold and heat, and for the twelve 
months. Hence they are spoken of as ‘rules for the seasons,’ 
which (phrase) is accordingly used as the title for the chapter.” 

Most of this chapter is identical, or very nearly identical, with 
the well-known calendrical text, Yiieh ling or “ Monthly Com- 
mands,” found in the Book of Rites and, earlier (ca. 240 B.C.), 
in the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu [Spring and Autumn of Mr. Lii]. It 
describes, month by month, the natural phenomena and human 
behavior proper to that month, and the dire consequences of 
practicing in one month the behavior prescribed for another. 
After concluding its reproduction of the Yiieh ling text, however, 
the Huai-nan-tzu continues with several pages of additional ma- 
terial: first (pages 17b-19a) , an account of the five directions and 
the behavior proper to each; then (pages 19a-b), a pairing to- 
gether of the corresponding months of each season (first month of 


4 P‘u Wang Ching-hsiang Chiang-hsi tao ping-ma Tu-yiian-shuai chih *£=E Fpl FE 
TU pase 5 AB Ic hh Hil, in Lu Hsiian-kung chi BE 24, 8/2a (Ssu-pu pei-yao 


edition). 
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spring with first month of autumn, second month of summer with 
second month of winter, etc.) , describing in each case the harm 
resulting if the behavior proper to one month in a pair is wrongly 
practiced in the other; and finally (pages 19b-20a), concludes 
with the passage relevant to our inquiry, which we therefore 
translate in full: 


As the great regulators (chih ffi] ) for regulating and measuring the Yin and 
Yang, there are the six measures (tu fF ): Heaven constitutes the plumb- 
line (sheng $i), Earth the water-level (chun %£ ), spring the compass (kuei 
#3), summer the balancing-scale (heng Mf), autumn the T-square (chii 
44), winter the weighing-scale (ch‘iian #2). [Heaven’s] plumb-line serves to 
align the myriad creatures (wan wu §%), [Earth’s] water-level to level 
them, [spring’s] compass to round them, [summer’s] balancing-scale to equalize 
them, [autumn’s] T-square to square them, [winter’s] weighing-scale to weigh 
them. 

The plumb-line [of Heaven], as a measure, is erect and unswerving.1> Draw 
it out and it has no end. Use it for a long time and it does not wear out. 
Put it afar and it does not disappear. In its virtue it accords with Heaven 
and in its brilliance with the spirits.16 What is wished for it obtains, and what 
is disliked it destroys. From antiquity until today its straightness has re- 
mained unchangeable. Vast and profound is its virtue, broad and great so 
that it can contain [the myriad creatures].17 This is why the Lord on High 
(Shang Ti) uses it as the progenitor of [the myriad] creatures.1® 


The water-level [of Earth], as a measure, is level and without gradient, even 


15 This translation follows Yu Yiieh At Ha (1821-1907), who interprets cheng 4 
as equivalent to cheng ##, “ unswerving.” From here to the end of the chapter, the 
text is in rhyme. 

7° This is obviously a telescoped echo of Book of Changes, Appendix IV (translated 
by Lecce, page 417; by WitHeL~m-Baynes, II.15): “The great man in his virtue 
accords with Heaven and Earth, in his brilliance with the sun and moon, in his 
orderly consistency with the four seasons, and in his (relationship to) good and bad 
fortune with the ghosts and spirits.” The sentence fits awkwardly into the rest of 
our text, since it describes the plumb-line as if it were something entirely external to 
Heaven, whereas, as we have seen, it is itself the actual instrument or functioning of 
Heaven. There are other awkward places in our text as well: cases in which the same 
(or very nearly the same) words or phrases are first. used to describe one of the six 
measuring instruments, and are then applied without distinction to anoher of them. 

17 This is seemingly an expanded echo of the Lao-tzu, chapter 21: “The manifesta- 
tions of its vast virtue (or power)... .” In the Lao-tzu, however, jung %# functions 
as a noun, “ manifestations,” whereas in our text it is a verb, “to contain.” 

187 wei wu tsung VARs. Kao Yu glosses: “Tsung (progenitor) means 
pen AK (origin).” This seems to be an echo of the Lao-tzu, chapter 4, where it is 
stated of the Tao that “it is as it were the progenitor (tsung) of the myriad 
creatures (wan wu).” 
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and without rise. Broad and great is it, so that it can contain [the myriad 
creatures]. Wide and all-embracing is it, so that it can harmonize [the myriad 
creatures]. It is soft and not hard, sharp and not blunt,!® flowing and not 
stagnant, shifting and not choked.?° It issues forth and communicates accord- 
ing to a guiding principle (chi #1). It is widespread and profound without 
being dissipated, and levels and equalizes without error. [Because of it] the 
myriad creatures are all kept in equilibrium, the people have no dangerous 
plottings, and resentments and hates do not appear. This is why the Lord 
on High (Shang Ti) uses it as the equalizer of [the myriad] creatures.** 

The compass [of spring], as a measure, Tévolves without stop,2? makes 
circles without end,?* and accomodates without permitting undue latitude. 
Broad and great is it, so that it can embrace [the myriad creatures]. It acts 
and reacts according to a pattern (li #1), and issues forth and communicates 
according to a guiding principle (chi). So accomodating is it, so indulgent, 
that no resentments ever arise. It measures its circles without error, so that 
living and breathing [creatures] thereby assume their patterns (Ji). 

The balancing-scale [of summer], as a measure, acts with deliberation yet 
is not laggard. It equalizes without inducing resentment, extends benefits [for 
right-doing] without [making a show of] virtue, and expresses sorrow [for 
wrong-doing] without [making a show of] reproof. It takes care to equalize 
the people’s fortunes, thereby perpetuating [the lives of those who would 
otherwise suffer] deficiency. Glorious and majestic is it. Only according to 
virtue does it act. It nurtures, gives growth, transforms and nourishes, so 
that the myriad creatures abundantly flourish. Thereby it forms the five 
grains and gives fruition to the demarcated fields.2* Its administration is 
without error, so that Heaven and Earth thereby become brilliant. 

The T-square [of autumn], as a measure, is severe but not perverse, hard but 
not obdurate. It collects without inducing resentment and amasses without 
inducing harm. Awe-inspiring is it, yet it does not terrify. Its commands 
operate without being negated. Its deadly punitive attacks, through their 
efficacy, bring to subjection those who oppose it. It measures its squares 
correctly and without error, so that all who are condemned to perish thereby 
submit.?5 


7° This clause seems to be an echo of the Lao-tzu, chapter 4 (repeated in chapter 
56): “Blunt its sharpness. . . .” “Sharp and not blunt,” however, is ideologically 
inconsistent with the Lao-tzu’s “ blunt its sharpness,” as well as with its own preceding 
clause, “soft and not hard.” I believe, therefore (though this has apparently not 
been suggested by any of the commentators), that the words have been wrongly 
inverted at this point and should be emended to read: “blunt and not sharp.” 

2° We i, lit. “ weeds,” here means, I believe, “to be choked (as by weeds) .” 

“1T wei wu ping UR M2. 

*? This translation follows Kao Yu, who interprets fu {% as equivalent to o 3%. 

281 believe that huan YE should here be taken as equivalent to wan 5C , “to 
finish or end.” Kao Yu, however, glosses it by chuan i “to revolve,” which to me 
does not yield sense. 

** Feng chiang $449, lit. “ territorial demarcations.” 

*5 This, of course, refers to the dying of plants, insect life, and the like, which comes 


with autumn. 
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The weighing-scale [of winter], as a measure, acts with urgency but not to 
excess, and kills but does not afflict. It is full and thereby replete, is wide- 
spread and profound without being dissipated. It destroys creatures without 
taking away [from the totality of the universe], and executes the guilty without 
exception.2® Sincere and true is it so as thereby to be definite, firm and 
genuine is it so as thereby to be certain. In its sweeping away of hidden 
evils it cannot be devious. Therefore when the administration of winter is 
about to operate, it must weaken in order to make strong and must soften in 
order to make hard.27 It weighs correctly and without error, so that the 
myriad creatures thereby go into hibernation. 

The regulations of the Spirit Hall are, for quiescence, to take the water- 
level as the standard, and, for activity, to take the plumb-line as the stan- 
dard.?® Spring controls by means of the compass, autumn by means of the 
T-square, winter by means of the weighing-scale, summer by means of the 
balancing-scale. In this way dryness and wetness, coldness and heat, arrive 
at the proper juncture; sweet rain and enriching dew descend at the proper 
season. 


While I do not flatter myself that I have caught the exact 
shades of meaning of all the many adjectives in this passage, its 
general purport is clear enough and raises several points of 
interest. 

First, as to the symbolism, the significance of water as a Taoist 
symbol of femininity is, of course, well known.”® Hence it is 
natural that the water-level (described as level, soft, flowing, etc.) 
should here be correlated with Earth and quiescence; in other 
words, that it should serve as a symbol of the feminine or Yin 
aspect of the universe.*® Equally appropriate is it that the plumb- 
line (described as erect and straight; probably there is a phallic 


6 Lit., “ without pardoning.” 

27 This is probably an echo of the Lao-tzu, chapter 36: “If one wishes to weaken 
something, one must first strengthen it. ... The soft and the weak overcome the hard 
and the strong.” 

28 In this chapter (as in the Yiieh ling from which it is largely taken) the ruler is 
said to shift his residence month by month from one to another of the chambers of 
the Spirit Hall or Ming T‘ang BAe, moving always in a clockwise direction so as to 
accord with the shift of seasons. In the second month of spring, for example, he 
occupies the chamber facing due east, in the second month of summer that facing 
due south, and so on. By “regulations of the Spirit Hall,” therefore, is simply meant 
the regulations to which man (as well as other creatures) should conform during each 
successive month of the year. 

2° Cf., for example, NEEDHAM, op. cit., pages 57 ff. 

*°The phrase, “sharp and not blunt,” which, as it stands, obviously does not 
conform to this symbolism, should probably, as we have seen (note 19), be emended 
to “ blunt and not sharp.” 
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significance here) should be correlated with Heaven and activity, 
and thus serve as a symbol of masculinity and the Yang principle. 
There is likewise reason for correlating the two opposite kinds of 
measure, the compass and T-square, with the two opposing 
seasons, spring and autumn; for since the Yang is characterized 
by roundness and the Yin by squareness, it logically follows that 
the compass, with its smooth roundness, should be equated with 
spring, the genial season of growing life and of the waxing Yang, 
and that the T-square, with its sharp angularity, should be 
equated with autumn, the severe season of impending death and 
of the waxing Yin. Less evident is the correlation of the balanc- 
ing-scale (heng) with summer and the weighing-scale (ch‘iian) 
with winter; properly speaking, heng is the name for the balance- 
beam of a scale, and ch‘iian for its suspended weight. It should 
be noted, however, that ch‘iian also carries the secondary meaning 
of “ power, authority,” and this, possibly, is why it is made the 
symbol of winter, the season which, with its relentless power, 
destroys and kills living things. 

The second point of interest is that the metaphor used here 
of the control of natural phenomena by means of measuring in- 
struments is by no means original with the Huwai-nan-tzu; it al- 
ready occurs in the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu, where, however, the 
possibility that natural phenomena can be controlled in this way 
is expressly denied: “ The operations of Heaven are profoundly 
mysterious. It has water-levels for levelling, but it does not use 
them; it has plumb-lines for setting things upright, but it does not 
employ them.” ** The probability seems good that it was this 
very Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu passage that inspired the unknown 
author of this Huai-nan-tzu text to develop his own contrary 
thesis. Interestingly enough, it is also quoted by NrepHAm (who 
ignores this Huai-nan-tzu text) to support his counter-contention 
of “ the Chinese denial of a celestial lawgiver [as] an affirmation of 
Nature’s spontaneity and freedom.” ** | 

The final, and most important, point is the evident similarity 


31 Vii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu, XVII, 2; R. WiaHetm, Friihling und Herbst des Lii Bu-we 
(Jena, 1928), page 266. 

*2 NEEDHAM, op. ci‘., page 563, where the reference to Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu, chapter 
94 (consecutive numbering of chapters), should be corrected to chapter 93. 
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between the ideas encountered in this Huai-nan-tzu passage and 
those underlying the “laws of Nature” in the West. Heaven, 
Earth, and the four seasons are declared to function as measuring 
instruments which, with unfailing exactitude, ever “ regulate ” 
and “ measure ” the Yin and Yang, and align, even, and otherwise 
fit the myriad creatures into their proper relationships. In this 
way the seasonal movements of natural phenomena occur smooth- 
ly and without hitch. In spring, living and breathing things 
assume their appropriate patterns (li): in other words, their 
birth and growth take place according to a structured pattern of 
interrelationships; in summer, Heaven and Earth (conceived at 
this point as physical entities, not as metaphysical forces) acquire 
brilliance: in other words, the many growing things in Heaven 
and Earth then reach the climax of their development; with 
autumn there comes decay and death for many of these things; 
and with winter, the season of inactivity, they enter their state of 
hibernation. Throughout the yearly cycle, wetness and dryness, 
cold and heat, are caused to arrive at their appointed season. 
Moreover, it is not only natural phenomena that are thus subject 
to external controls, for at the same time the people are deterred 
from dangerous plottings, are prevented from feeling resentments 
and hates, and have their disparities in (material) fortune equal- 
ized. This fusing of the natural and human orders is, of course, 
typically Chinese. ; 

Though words like “law” or “rule” nowhere appear in the 
text proper to describe these processes, the entire imagery cer- 
tainly suggests that these take place in conformity to fixed laws, 
to which the natural and human worlds alike are subject. This 
supposition is strongly confirmed, as we have seen, by the title of 
the chapter, “ Rules (tse) for the Seasons,” and by Kao Yu’s 
interpretation of these tse as “fixed laws (ch‘ang fa) for the 
four seasons, for cold and heat, and for the twelve months.” 
Furthermore (and this is especially significant in view of the 
anthropomorphism from which arose the Western concept of 
“laws of Nature’), a supreme divine being is stated to exercise 
supervision over the whole operation: Shang Ti, the “Lord on 
High,” who uses Heaven’s plumb-line as the “ progenitor” of 
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the myriad creatures, Earth’s water-level as their “ equalizer,” 
and who presumably (though this is not explicitly mentioned) 
exercises similar control over the other measuring and regulating 
activities of the four seasons. In short, there seems to be a reason- 
ably, complete parallelism here between the Chinese thinking and 
the “ laws of Nature ” in the West. 


Passage 6. The final tse passage, though only one sentence 
long, is in a way even more significant because—as happens so 
seldom in Chinese philosophical texts—it actually defines the 
word with which it is concerned. Its source is the Kuan-tzu, 
opening section of chapter 6, Ch‘i fa C3, “ The Seven Standards 
(or Laws) .” * 

The theme of this opening section is that both good govern- 
ment and success in war depend upon an adequate understanding 
of seven naturalistic or psychological factors, which are called the 
“ seven standards ” and are first enumerated and then successively 
defined in single sentences for each. They are as follows: (1) 
tse, “rules”; (2) hsiang #, “(physical) entities” (defined as 
those things which have name, shape, lie within the confines of 
time, etc.); (3) fa %&, “standards (of measurement)” (defined 
as the foot-rule, plumb-line, compass, etc.); (4) hua ft, “ (pro- 
cesses of) transformation” (defined as operating gradually, 
smoothly, through repetitive practice, etc.); (5) chiieh-sai RH. 
“permissive or inhibitory (types of action)” (defined as giving 
or taking, benefiting or harming, letting live or killing, etc.) ; (6) 
hsin-shu %4i5, “ mental arts (or activities) ” (defined as involving 
sincerity, generosity, altruism, etc.); and (7) chi-shu BR, “ sta- 
tistical calculations ” (defined as involving size, distance, amount, 
and other measurable qualities) . Some of these “ standards ” and 
their accompanying definitions are indeed obscure and difficult 
to understand, but fortunately the definition of tse, “rules,” is 
admirably lucid and simple. It reads as follows: 


What are basic to the [Yin and Yang] ethers of Heaven and Earth, to the 


58 Kuan-tzu 2/1b (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition), which is translated in Lewis A. 
Maverick, editor, Economic Dialogues in Ancient China: Selections from the Kuan-tzu 
(Carbondale, IIl., 1954), pages 53-54, where, however, this particular sentence is 
mistranslated and misunderstood. 
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harmonious balance between cold and heat, to the properties of water and 
soil, to the existence of human beings, birds, animals, plants and trees; and 
which things, despite their extreme abundance, all possess as standards (chiin) , 
yet which never undergo change [themselves}—such are called “rules” (tse) .54 


Here we are told that tse are basic to human, animal, and plant 
life, to climatic phenomena and inorganic matter—in other words, 
to categories which cover and more than cover those discussed 
in our preceding Huai-nan-tzu passage. All things, despite their 
multiplicity, possesses these tse as standards, and yet the tse 
themselves never undergo change. It can hardly be doubted that 
we are here confronted with what in the West would be called 
“Jaws of Nature.” Unfortunately, the remainder of the section 
says nothing further of importance concerning these tse. On pages 
1b-2a we are merely told: “ Hoping to set up standards and for- 
mulate institutions while yet remaining ignorant of tse would be 
like hoping to determine [the direction of] sunrise and sunset on 
a revolving potter’s wheel.” ** And again a few lines further 
(page 2a): “Therefore it is said that to set up standards and 
formulate institutions without knowing the tse is impossible.” 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the testimony provided by the foregoing Huai-nan- 
tzu and Kuan-tzu passages, some readers may perhaps be willing 
at this point to reconsider the significance of one or two of the 
passages cited earlier, notably that quoted by NrepHam from 
Cuanc Heng’s biography (“The steps of Heaven follow fixed 


“BRM ZR ESSA AKEZH ARBRRAKZA DH ES, 
+24 A. mK SSA, FB A . I have made two emendations: (a) The 
negative pu (which appears between < > and causes the text to read: “ Things, 
despite their non-extreme abundance . . .”) is obvicusly incorrect and should be 
deleted. (b) The sequence of characters in the following clause, chieh chiin yu (“all 
equally possess”) should probably be corrected to chieh yu chiin (“all possess as 
standards”). For these emendations, cf. Hsti Wei-yii in Kuo Mo-jo BRR, WEN 
I-to B}R—2%, Kuan-tzu chi-chiao #PMEIG and Hsi wei-yi FF-F-AERE (Peking: 
Science Publishers [K‘o-hsiieh Ch‘u-pan She], 1956), page 82. 

55 The text actually reads: “ Hoping to issue orders,” but this, in accordance with 
Tine Shih-han T+. I emend to “hoping to set up standards and formulate 
institutions,” because of the identical phraseology appearing in the following sentence 
translated by me. Cf. Kuo Mo-jo e¢ al., op. cit., page 83. 
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rules ”) , or possibly my own Passage 1 (wherein the Huai-nan-tzu 
tells of the sage that “he follows Heaven’s rule”). Even, were 
we cautiously to hold to the earlier decision to reject such pas- 
sages entirely on grounds of ambiguity, the remaining evidence 
from Passages 5 and 6 is quite sufficient, in my opinion, to demon- 
strate that at least a few early Chinese thinkers viewed the uni- 
verse in terms strikingly similar to those underlying the Western 
concept of “laws of Nature.” On the other hand, I do not feel 
it suffices to overthrow NEEDHAM’s main contention: namely, that 
the prevailing trend of Chinese speculation moved along a very 
different path—that of a self-contained, self-operating, “ organis- 
mic” universe. Undoubtedly, too, as he makes clear, this trend 
became more pronounced in the course of time, especially with the 
rise of Neo-Confucianism.* 

The Kuan-tzu chapter containing my Passage 6 does not seem 
to belong to any clearly defined school of thought, nor can it be 
precisely dated; perhaps it is third century B.C., but conceivably 
it could be either earlier or (more probably) later. Fortunately, 
however, the situation with the long Huai-nan-tzu passage is 
much more clear: it belongs to the second century B.C. (early 
Han dynasty), is evidently a product of “ Yin-Yang and Five 
Elements” cosmology (though with obvious Taoist admixture, 
as indicated by its many echoes from the Lao-tzu, as well as its 
water symbolism), and contains a strong tincture of anthropo- 
morphic thinking (an important ingredient, as we have seen, in 
the Western “laws of Nature’). 

The combination of these facts is significant, for the Han was 
both an age in which the “ Yin-Yang and Five Elements ” think- 
ing reached its height, and also one in which there seems to have 
been an archaistic throwback to much earlier anthropomorphic 
conceptions—exemplified, for instance, in the philosophy of such 
a man as Tung Chung-shu %fPf (179?-104? B.C.) 2” Further- 
more, we know that the “ Yin-Yang and Five Elements ” writers, 


°° Cf. NEEDHAM, op. cit., pages 565-570. 

87 Although Tuna attributed personality to Heaven and conceived of it as giving 
commands to man, he did not, as NeepHAM makes clear, go to the length of saying 
that it likewise commands non-human things—for example, the stars—to behave in 


the way they do. Cf. NeepHaM, op. cit., page 548. 
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both before and during the Han dynasty, suffered from an ambi- 
valence in their thinking (of which they themselves were seem- 
ingly unconscious) , which caused them, when speculating on the 
interrelationships between the natural and human worlds, to 
waver between a teleological and a mechanistic (perhaps it would 
be better to say a naturalistic) explanation.* 

In conclusion, therefore, I would suggest that if, as seems very 
possible, further evidences of “laws of Nature” are to be found 
in Chinese literature, they should be sought in the cosmological 
writings of the Han dynasty (including surviving fragments from 
its apocryphal or wei ## texts), as well as, possibly, in certain 
texts of later date preserved in the Taoist Canon, wherein ideas 
similar to those widely current in the Han were perpetuated. 


APPENDIX 
Comments by Joseph NeepHam and Author’s Rejoinder 


In a letter dated October 15, 1957, Dr. NeepHam has taken the trouble 
of commenting at some length on the foregoing paper, a copy of which was 
sent to him in advance of publication. I am deeply indebted to Dr. NrEpHAM 
for these interesting comments, pertinent excerpts from which are reproduced 
below, accompanied by further remarks by myself which have been stimulated 


by them. 


1. Concerning the long Huai-nan-tzu passage, Dr. NeepHAM begins by 
saying: 

Your fifth quotation from Huai Nan Tzu is indeed an interesting one. . . . At first 
sight it certainly does seem to say that the ruler above (Shang Ti) uses the plumb- 
line of heaven as the progenitor of all things, and the water-level of earth as the 
equaliser of all things. However, I wonder whether you ought not to consider the 
possibility that Shang Ti here refers to the ancient rulers (hsien wang, as one might 
say), the word shang being taken in the sense of shang ku, ancient, rather than heaven 
above. This interpretation . . . would mean that the ancient sage kings used the 
plumb-line as the progenitor of all things and the water-level as their equaliser. 


As illustrations for this hypothesis, Dr. NeepHAM then cites three passages 
from the well-known medical text, Nei ching (which he dates “at least as 
early as the Huai Nan Tzu”): (a) Nei ching 9/6b: “This is what the 
ancient emperors (shang ti) kept as a secret” (followed by the gloss of the 
T‘ang commentator Wane Ping: “Shang ti means the emperors and princes 
of old”); (b) 13/4a: “ The study of the color of the patient and the pulse 


*°Cf. Funa Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, translated by D. Boppe 
(Princeton, 1952-58), 1.163; IT.58. 
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was highly honored by the ancient emperors (shang ti)” (followed by an 
identical gloss by Wana Ping); (c) 13/4b: “When the ancient emperors 
(shang ti) heard of the Tao, they did their utmost to follow it.” 

My comment here is that there is a wide difference in context between the 
Nei ching and the Huai-nan-tzu. For on the one hand, it is entirely natural 
to think of the shang ti (meaning “ ancient emperors ”) as studying the pulse 
and doing the other things mentioned in the former work. But on the other 
hand, the idea that any human beings—even those as wise as the “ ancient 
emperors ”—can have the power or even the thought of controlling natural 
phenomena by means of Heaven’s plumb-line and Earth’s water-level, seems 
to me decidedly unlikely, especially in such a Taoist text as the Huai-nan-tzu. 


2. Dr. NEEDHAM continues: 


I must say that when I read your article first it seemed to me quite convincing, 
but later on I began to have doubts as to whether I had ever seen the expression 
Shang Ti in a Han text as meaning “God.” One is of course fully accustomed to 
interpreting it in this way in texts of the early Chou period, but can you give us 
some convincing examples of the use of Shang Ti for “ God” as late as the Han? 


To do this is admittedly not easy, since, as is well-known, the unitary Shang 
Ti of Shang and early Chou times had, by the Han, become multiplied (under 
the influence of the five-element theories) into five Shang Ti or “Lords on 
High ” (also known as the Wu Ti or “ Five Lords ”); the absence of inflection 
in the language of course made such a transition relatively easy. Conceivably, 
therefore, the Shang Ti of our Huai-nan-tzu text should be construed as 
referring to a group of five and not to a single deity. In such a case the 
text would still retain that anthropomorphism which, as we have seen, helps 
to make it reminiscent of writings about “laws of Nature” in the West. 

Quite aside, however, from the philosophical objection (perhaps merely a 
Western prejudice) against the idea of cosmic phenomena being controlled in 
this way by five rather than a single deity, there is excellent evidence within 
our text itself to show that its Shang Ti should almost surely be understood 
in the singular rather than the plural. Thus it is well-known, of course, that 
in early Chou times, when Shang Ti was indubitably unitary, its name was 
often joined to that of T‘ien, “ Heaven ”; a good example is the phrase Huang 
4 Tien Shang Ti, “ Sovereign Heaven Lord on High,” found in the Book of 
History.1 Now it so happens that this identical phrase also occurs twice in 
the Yiieh ling, where, therefore, Shang Ti can likewise be only a single god.? 
Since most of the Huai-nan-tzu’s fifth chapter is a close copy of the Yiieh 
ling, it is natural that the same two references should occur there as well 
(pp. 9a and 17a). By this time, of course, such a phrase as Huang Tien 
Shang Ti had become a decided archaism. Nevertheless, its presence in our 
text virtually assures the fact that when our author later goes on to speak 


1 Shu ching, V, 12; tr. Lecce, Sacred Books of the East, III, p. 184. 

* Under the last months of summer and winter we are told that sacrificial animals 
are raised so as to be used as offerings to Huang Tien Shang Ti, as well as other 
deities. See Li chi, ch. 4; tr. Lecce, Sacred Books of the East, XXVII, pp. 278, 309. 
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of Shang Ti as using Heaven’s plumb-line and Earth’s water-level, it is the 
Shang Ti of early times which he has in mind, rather than the five divinities 
by that name which had become current in his own day.® 


3. Dr. NrEEDHAM comments further: 


In any case, even if we could substantiate the meaning of Shang Ti as “God” in 
the Huai Nan Tzu passage, I still feel on the philosophical side that the picture with 
which we are presented is rather that of God as an artisan, mechanic or engineer, 
rather than a legislator. “Controlling natural phenomena by means of instruments ” 
is not quite the same thing as laying down laws which the phenomena have to follow, 
in the same way as human beings on earth have to follow the laws of legislating 
princes. In other words, the metaphor seems to be different. 


Different in outward form this metaphor assuredly is, and yet there would 
seem to be a close relationship between the idea of a deity who legislates 
natural phenomena and that of one who guides and controls them by means 
of measuring instruments. At this point I feel that Dr. NeepHAm is not wholly 
consistent with the viewpoint he has expressed in his book, wherein he devotes 
a special section (pp. 553-554) to an analysis of the word tu (“a measure” 
or “to measure ”), concerning which he has this to say: 


Its implication may be that of “Law,” especially when it is found in combinations 
such as chih tu or fa tu, “systematic rules and laws.” ... There is a close semantic 
connection between “law” and “ measure,” for every law has a certain quantitative 
aspect. . . . There are to be found, among the writings of the philosophers of the 
Warring States and Han periods, numerous analogies between law in human societies, 
and the carpenter’s square, the compasses and the plumb-line. 


Now not only does this same word tu appear prominently in several places 
of our Huai-nan-tzu text; but, in its opening sentence, it is even coupled with 
the word chih just cited by Dr. NeepHam in the binom chih tu. The sentence 
in question, it will be remembered, opens with the words: “ As the great 
regulators (chih) for regulating (chth) and measuring (tu) the Yin and 
Yang, there are the six measures (tu).” Furthermore, as we have also seen 


* Since writing the foregoing, I have come across the identical phrase, Huang Tien 
Shang Ti, in Wana Mang’s proclamation of A.D. 7, issued in response to the rebellion 
of Cuar I #23, in which Wane states: “This is how the Sovereign Heaven Lord on 
High (huang t‘ien shang ti) has brought peace to our Imperial House.” In the same 
proclamation Wana Mang furthermore twice uses the phrase, shang ti ming i 
(Mandate of the Lord on High), as in the sentence: “I dare not mistake the 
Mandate of the Lord on High,” or again in a passage about “ understanding the 


Mandate of the Lord on High.” In both cases Yen Shih-ku (581-645) glosses shang 
ti ming as tien ming, “the Mandate of Heaven.” See Han shu 84/4b-5a (Chung-hua 
Book Co. photolithic 1923 reprint of the 1739 Palace edition). There can be no doubt 
that the Shang Ti here spoken of by Wana Mang is the same as the unitary Shang Ti 
of antiquity, the more so as Wana’s proclamation is explicitly stated by the Han shu 
to have been modelled on the “Great Announcement” in the Book of History (Shu 
ching, V, 7; Leccr, op. cit., pp. 156-161). 
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(text above note 31), Dr. NeepHam himself quotes another passage about 
water-levels and plumb-lines from the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu (wherein denial 
is made that Heaven makes use of such instruments), precisely in order to 
support his own contention that the idea of “a celestial lawgiver ” was absent 
from China. Finally, as already several times remarked, the obstinate fact 
remains that our Huai-nan-tzu author (or at least his editor) chose to entitle 
his essay “Rules (tse) for the Seasons,” and that his commentator then 
explicitly defined these as “ fixed laws (ch‘ang fa) for the four seasons, for 
cold and heat, and for the twelve months.” Obviously, therefore, there was 
for these two Chinese a conviction that a close relationship does exist between 
the idea of legislating natural phenomena and that of controlling them through 
measurement. 


4. Dr. NEEDHAM’s final comment concerns our Kuan-tzu quotation: 


Coming now to your last passage from the sixth chapter of Kuan Tzu, I quite 
agree that the word tse is used here in the sense of the basic constancies which are 
at the bottom of all natural phenomena, standards which never themselves undergo 
change in spite of the myriad changes of the individuals. However, I do not feel 
that you have proved by this passage the conception of rules imposed by a trans- 
cendent legislator. The rules could surely very easily be thought of as internal, as in 
the examples of the use of tse which we ourselves have given, and there is nothing 
in the Kuan Tzu text, important though it is, which seems to me to indicate belief 
in a transcendent being acting as a legislator for created beings. It seems to me 
that the beings referred to in this text are not necessarily created, and need not be 
obeying external rules, but rather the internal rules proper to their own natures. 


This comment particularly struck me because of its close similarity to that 
expressed by a University of Pennsylvania colleague, the mathematician Hans 
RapeMAcHER, when I happened to read to him the Kuan-tzu passage. There 
seemed to him no need to construe the tse of the Kuan-tzu as being rules or 
laws that are externally imposed upon the creatures, things and phenomena 
to which they pertain. Rather, so it seemed to him, they signify the qualities, 
natures, or tending forces—perhaps, one might almost say, the entelechies— 
which are inherent in these various categories. 

Admittedly, I have no ready means of disproving this interpretation, inde- 
pendently reached on opposite sides of the Atlantic. And yet, if it is really 
correct, I cannot help but wonder why the Kuan-tzu chose to use the word 
tse rather than some other word that would more clearly express this idea— 
for example, hsing #, “nature,” or ch‘ing }, “ quality.” For in the purely 
human sphere, as we have seen, tse commonly means a man-made rule or law, 
while in the phrase t‘ten tse it seems to signify the rules or laws which Heaven 
has promulgated for man to follow. In either case it is a norm or standard 
imposed from above upon those who are its subjects. Why, then, in a passage 
where it is broadened to cover the varied facets of the non-human as well as 
human world, should we assume that it no longer bears this objective and 
external significance, and conclude instead that it connotes “ the internal rules 
proper to their own natures ” ? 

In the Kuan-tzu’s definition of these tse—its statement that they remain 
ever unchanging despite the multiplicity of things for which they serve as 
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standards (chiin)—I personally find a suggestion of universality and objec- 
tivity attributed in the human world to codes of law. Of course, what I am 
expressing is a purely subjective opinion, so that it must remain for the 
reader to decide for himself which interpretation seems to him more plausible. 


Postscript 


In a second letter dated November 28, 1957, Dr. NeepHam makes the 
following comments on the foregoing Appendix, a copy of which, as in the case 
of the original article, was sent to him in advance of publication: 


Our only points are: 

1. Re the long Huai-nan-tzu passage, I fear we still feel reluctant to regard Shang 
Ti as necessarily God rather than the hsien wang [ancient rulers] in this place. We have 
been strengthened in our preference by the fact that the passage concludes with a 
piece about the Ming T“ang [Spirit Hall], an institution very much concerned with the 
rule of the ancient emperors. 

2. You are right that I stressed the connection between law and measure in Vol. II, 
yet nevertheless, I still feel that there is a difference in theological conception between 
a deity who operates a system of measures and one who creates all measures and 
measurers and things measured from nothingness. 

Your new appendix will make interesting reading, for nothing is more stimulating 
than exchanges of opinion. 








LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


The Editor 


Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
Harvard-Yenching Institute 


Dear Editor, 


May I have an opportunity of correcting a misunderstanding 
that may be general, concerning my translations from the History 
of the Former Han Dynasty? Professor Yang has added certain 
annotations in his review of my Vol. III, for which I am duly 
grateful. He however appears to assume that I had intended to 
present an adequate annotation of the passages translated. Quite 
the contrary is the case. My annotations in these three volumes 
are by no means adequate and no pretension is made that they 
are so. In the “Foreword” to Vol. I (p. ix), I promised an 
“ onomasticon or glossary of proper names.” The annotations by 
Prof. Yang concern proper names. 

When I began this translation, I was informed that it might 
be impossible to publish a translation with an elaborate com- 
mentary. Hence I planned to put lengthy items in a “ Glossary.” 
For Vol. III alone, I wrote out 987 items of this sort, amounting 
to some 440 typewritten pages. For the two earlier volumes, there 
is, in addition, more than twice that amount of material. The 
difficulty in printing the three existing volumes has been quite 
discouraging. The manuscript for Vol. III was sent to the pub- 
lisher in June 1941. When war was declared, it was returned. 
After the war, I secured a volume of excellent criticism by P. van 
der Loon and Professor Duyvendak, and revised the volume. Yet 
I had to wait from 1948 until the end of 1955 before this volume 
appeared. I hope that my readers will understand that much 
more study has been made of the Chinese material than appears 
in the published work. 

On one other matter I should like to break a lance with Prof. 
Yang. This is the meaning of Wang Mang’s dynastic title, Hsin 
#t. Wang Mang was, above all, a learned Han Confucian. He 
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attained public confidence and the throne by professing a com- 
plete performance of Confucian ideals. Han Confucianism stood, 
above all, for strict adherence to the “ way of the Sages,” i.e., 
the precedents found in the Classics. The passage quoted by 
Prof. Yang from Wang Ch‘ung (HJAS 19: 437) indicates that 
the classically approved dynasties all took their dynastic titles 
from the names of the places from which these founders arose. 
Wang Mang, as a classical Confucian, could have intended noth- 
ing else as the primary meaning of his dynastic name, Hsin. 

If, in addition, his dynastic name were found to have other 
“nice meanings,’ Wang Mang would have been delighted. The 
one meaning he would, however, have repudiated most strongly 
was the meaning “new.” Any interpretation that he was pre- 
tending to be “ new,” i. e., unclassical, would have been considered 
as strong condemnation. His economic “reforms” were all de- 
rived from the Confucian tradition, although he sometimes im- 
proved upon that tradition (Vol. III, pp. 506-536). The most 
serious charge that might have been made, in Confucian China, 
was indeed that he was pu-ku Af, innovating and unclassical. 
But Wang Mang and his helpers so cleverly found classical prece- 
dents for his deeds that his opponents could not substantiate such 
a charge. 

As a matter of fact, Wang Mang appears not to have himself 
been satisfied with his dynastic title, probably because it was not 
eulogistic in connotation. He actually changed this word, where 
it was part of his title for his highest ministers, from hsin *# to 
hsin? %& (“heartfelt”) and later to hsin‘ f@ (“ faithful” to 
classical usages; cf. ibid., p. 331). The latter word was almost 
surely the one he preferred, for we occasionally find in ancient 
documents Hsin * used as the name of Wang Mang’s state. But 
he did not dare officially to change his dynastic title, for that 
would open him to the charge of pu-ku, of having departed from 
classical precedents. For the above reason I did not remark upon 
Dr. Hu Shih’s interpretation. Pragmatism, with its modern em- 
phasis upon novelty, was the antithesis of what Han Confucianism 
esteemed. 

Homer H. Duss 


Oxford, 19 May, 1957 
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A REJOINDER TO Proressor Duss 


On the meaning or meanings of the dynastic title “ Hsin,” I 
wish to point out that this is not a matter of pitting Dr. Hu Shih 
against Professor Duss, but, as I have made clear in my review, 
is a matter of reconciling two conflicting ancient traditions as 
represented in the Lung heng and the Po-hu t‘ung (or even the 
Shih chi). It is unfortunate that Professor Duss not only fails to 
mention either of these two works in his note but, even in his 
letter, still chooses to ignore the Po-hu t‘ung. 

The interpretation of “ new ” as “ unclassical ” seems arbitrary. 
Professor Duss is undoubtedly familiar with the classical quota- 
tion, “ Though Chou is an old state, its (heavenly) appointment 
is new.” ASEM FS er HES. (B. Karicren, The Book of Odes, 
p. 185). According to this tradition, the mandate that Wane 
Mang claimed to have received from Heaven must have been new. 
It was to manifest the virtue of his new dynasty that he ordered 
“a change in the first day of the first month, an alteration in the 
colors of the court robes, a variation in the sacrificial victims, a 
difference in the standards and pennons, and a diversity in the 
utensils and institutions ” (Page 258). This is in agreement with 
the principle laid down in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu 44K 8 (Chaps. 
1 and 23) (SPPY ed.) 1.4b-6a, 7.2b-6a that a hsin-wang M+ 
or new ruler should introduce such institutional (mostly cere- 
monial) changes. Although scholars are not certain that the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu was entirely from the hand of Tune Chung-shu 
(Pe, it seems probable that the combined Confucian-Cos- 
mologist view reflects a Han tradition. 

In this connection, it may be questioned whether it is correct 
to translate the term Hsin Huang-ti #247 on pages 291-292 as 
the Emperor of the Hsin dynasty. It would be more reasonable 
to say “the new Emperor” or “the Emperor of the new dy- 
nasty,” especially because the expression is supposed to have 
been used prior to the declaration of the dynastic title “ Hsin.” 
Hsin Huang-ti and hsin-wang are perfectly parallel expressions. 

As for the change of the word hsin # to hsin &% or hsin {% 
in the titles of the eleven highest officials of Wane Mang (page 
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331) , I think this should not be interpreted as a sign of dissatis- 
faction with the dynastic title “ Hsin.” Instead, it may well have 
been an attempt to make full exploitation of the meanings of the 
title by the suggestion that its sound also reminds people of 
certain homophones which also have “nice meanings.” Similar 
exploitation of the phonetic value of key words may again be 
illustrated from the Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu (Chap. 35) 10.2a-3a where 
for each of the two titles wang F and chiin # as many as five 
homophones or words of similar sounds are given, and all of them 
have “nice meanings.” This was nothing strange or novel, be- 
cause it was commonplace for a dictionary or glossary of Han 
times to interpret the meaning or meanings of a character by 
means of one or mcre homophones. For more examples of this 
kind of sound gloss, see N. C. Bopman, A Linguistic Study of the 
Shih Ming, Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 

After writing the above paragraphs in early November, 1957, 
my attention was called to Chauncey S. Goopricn, “The Reign 
of Wang Mang: Hsin or New?” in Oriens 10.1 (1957) .114-118. 
Interestingly enough, Dr. Goopricu also quotes the same lines 
from the Book of Odes on the new mandate of Chou to support 
the theory that the word Hsin may be allowed a semantic value, 
and for its rendering he proposes “ Renewing” or “ Renewal,” 
“Renewed.” In the article, he argues mainly against the late 
Professor J. J. L. DuyvenpDAK, who, in his review in 7'P 40 (1950) . 
216-227, of C. B. Sargent’s Wang Mang, objected strongly to the 
explanation of Hsin as “ New.” On page 226, Professor Duyven- 
DAK observed, “. . . it would have been contrary to all the classical 
pretensions of Wang Mang to claim for his reforms the appellation 
‘New.’” This point, obviously in line with the thinking of Pro- 
fessor Duss, seems to have been based on the same assumption 
that “new ” and “ unclassical ” were identical. As shown by Dr. 
GoopricH and myself, the view appears to be too rigid and the 
identification arbitrary, because it was quite possible to be both 
classical and new. Speaking broadly about possible references of 
the “newness ” in the title Hsin, one may wish to ask whether 


Wane Mang would have called only lus mandate and his dynasty 
new or whether he would have considered also his changes and 
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reforms as new. To this question I can only suggest a conjectural 
answer: Perhaps the primary reference of the newness was to 
the mandate and the dynasty, with emphasis on a new start, 
whereas, by extension, the changes and reforms could also have 
been considered new, as institutions introduced by the new 
dynasty and manifestations of the new order. In this connection, 
I must admit that, in my review, I should have referred to this 
point made by Professor DuyvenpAK and commented on the 
meanings and references of “ New.” Without this inadvertent 
omission on my part, Professor Duss could perhaps have been 
saved from breaking a lance with me. 

Lest the reader may misunderstand my over-all position, let 
me quote what I have said in my review: 
In my opinion, in an attempt to understand fully the significance of the title 
Hsin, one should keep in mind both the theory of laudable appellation and the 
theory of territorial name. That the name Hsin-tu was considered important 
is easy to illustrate. .. . Perhaps Wana Mang was just happy that his dynastic 
title was a pun. (pp. 439-440) 





I was gratified to find the statement in the letter from Professor 
Duss: “If, in addition, his dynastic name were found to have 
other ‘nice meanings,’ Wang Mang would have been delighted,” 
and I hope it has now become clear that “ New ” could have been 
a “nicé meaning.” 


Lien-sheng YANG 
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Les aspects économiques du bouddhisme dans la société chinoise 
du v* au x siécle par Jacques Gernet, Publications de l’Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Volume XXXIX. Saigon, 1956. 
Pp. xv + 331. 


For many years Japanese scholars such as Micuimata Rydshi 
in 52% , Kavd Shigeru MRK, Misnrma Hajime = f—, Tamar 
Zeihaku EIF-21, Tsuxamoro Zenryi RAMA, and Nasa 
Toshisada #24 have been researching and writing on the 
various economic activities conducted by the Buddhist temples 
and monasteries in China. Except for those who are able to read 
Japanese, the findings of these scholars have remained enclosed 
within the covers of such journals as the Shigaku-zasshi 32% 
#5, Téyd-gakuho WIFBRM, Shina bukkydshigaku XA HEA, 
Otani-gakuhé KBR, Shirin BK, or Shiakydkenkya RAAB. 
Among Chinese scholars, Cu‘ Ch‘ing-yiian 8%, T‘ao Hsi- 
sheng #22, and Ho Tzu-ch‘iian #4 have published some 
useful articles in the journal Shih-huo #, and T‘ao has in 
addition compiled an extremely useful collection of materials in 
a work, T‘ang-tai ssu-yiian ching-chi shih-liao PERF BERE BEE. 
which unfortunately was limited to a few volumes for private 
circulation. Recently, publications by E. G. Putteysiank, D. C. 
Twitcuett, L. S. Yana, and the reviewer have touched upon 
these activities of the Buddhist church. Now, however, with the 
publication of this monograph by GERNET, these economic aspects 
of the Buddhist monastic community in China are for the first 
time fully and ably presented to the Western world. Not only 
has GerRNET made liberal use of the researches and findings of 
Japanese and Chinese scholars, but he has also often gone back 
to the original sources in the Chinese Tripitaka and dynastic 
histories for much of his materials. Moreover, he has utilized 
freely that veritable mine of precious data, the Tun-huang docu- 
ments, for much of the information presented here. This mono- 
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graph deserves, therefore, the close and careful attention of all 
students of Buddhism and the Buddhist church in China. 

The preliminary portion of this study is devoted to a discussion 
of such topics as the size of the monastic community; the number 
of grand monasteries, family temples, shrines, and sanctuaries; 
the cost of maintenance of one monk in T‘ang China (roughly 
estimated at about 30,000 cash annually) ; and the astronomical 
expenses involved in the construction of these magnificent Bud- 
dhist temples. For instance, the expenses incurred in the construc- 
tion of the Yung-ning-ssu 7% #5 in Loyang, by Empress Dowager 
Ling of the Northern Wei dynasty, practically depleted the im- 
perial treasury. Ennin, the Japanese monk travelling in China 
during the years 838-847, reported that it required 10,000 strings 
of cash to repair just one court in a temple in Yangchow, while 
an expense account dated 775 stated that 22,000 strings of cash 
were used to construct just one pavilion. After this preliminary 
survey of the temples, there is a description of the Sangha and 
Buddha families organized under the Northern Wei dynasty, 
which assisted materially in colonizing the virgin lands in North 
China at the time and provided the necessary economic resources 
for the unprecedented expansion of the church under the director- 
ship of T‘an-yao #2, Chief of Clerics. With these preliminaries 
disposed of, Grrnet then concentrates on the heart of his subject. 

He first considers the land owned by the monasteries, and points 
out that the Buddhist establishment, together with the imperial 
household and the great families, was one of the principal land- 
owners of the empire. After this comes the discussion of such 
industrial installations as oil presses and water-powered mills, 
which were lucrative sources of revenue for the temples owning 
them. The income derived from the land and the revenue from 
the industrial operations were often combined with the donations 
made by the faithful to form the capital which the temples used 
to carry on their commercial activities. It was this capital that 
formed the basis of the Inexhaustible Treasury, an institution 
which served as a loan association or pawn shop. 

For the commercial activities carried on by the monasteries 
valuable data are found in the Tun-huang documents, some of 
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which were contracts regarding loans made by individuals from 
monks or temples. From these documents we learn that in some 
instances, peasants borrowing grains had to pay as high as 50 
per cent interest. One particular document reveals that the bor- 
rower had to pay 10 per cent interest monthly on a loan of 1000 
cash. One would undoubtedly be surprised by such exorbitant 
rates, and might justifiably ask how it was that Buddhist monks 
and monasteries would indulge in such profane acts of usury. 
GerNnet shows, however, that the Chinese translations of the 
Vinaya contained many passages that could be used to sanction 
such practices. Just to indicate how extensive were such com- 
mercial practices, GeRNET has reported the income of some mon- 
asteries in the Tun-huang area. In 924 the granary of one 
monastery received 366 shih # of cereals as income. Of this 
amount, 44 shih represented revenue from the lands owned by the 
monastery, 200 shih was interest on loans, and the rest was dona- 
tions. 

While discussing these economic activities of the Buddhist 
monasteries, GERNET takes pains to point out, and rightly so, that 
they were closely connected with the religious life of the Buddhist 
community. For example, many of the Inexhaustible Treasuries 
in the temples were started mainly through offerings and dona- 
tions of the faithful to the Three Jewels. The gifts were donated 
with the idea of acquiring good merits leading to better rebirths 
in the future—primarily a religious act. In like manner, land and 
water-powered mills were donated to the temples by pious families. 
Each individual gift may have been meager and inconsequential 
but, put together, the whole assumed considerable proportions. 
Such wealth was then used by the church as capital to carry on 
its commercial activities. It was this feature that led GERNET 
to conclude, on page 223, that the Buddhist church introduced the 
notions of productive capital and the automatic mechanism of 
the accumulation of interest. In pre-Buddhist China, Chinese 
merchants looked upon their business as merely buying and selling, 
and felt that if they accumulated profits, it was due to their 
astuteness or to chance. However, the permanent wealth (7 ft 
%) which the monasteries possessed, in the form of landed estates, 
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agricultural implements, animals, and industrial installations, 
formed a basis for commerce which never existed in China before. 
Seen from this viewpoint, GrrNet concluded that the Buddhist 
church introduced a form of “ capitalisme moderne ” into China. 

The question here is what Gerner meant by “ capitalisme 
moderne.” It is true that the monastery which possessed perma- 
nent property was an impersonal entity, like a modern corpora- 
tion. It owned land, operated oil presses and water-powered mills, 
made loans to individuals, served as hostel to travellers, and 
received income from these activities. The majority of the monks 
residing in the monastery had little to do with these operations, 
which were usually carried on by the officials of the monastery 
acting in the name of the monastery. The monks were not respon- 
sible for any losses incurred in such practices but did share in 
the benefits of profits earned, just as is the case of stockholders 
in a modern corporation. However, it is not safe to push the 
analogy too far. 

Modern capitalistic enterprises exist primarily for profit-making. 
The profits are either distributed to the stockholders or are re- 
invested in business. In the case of the Buddhist monasteries, 
the motivating factor was not the accumulation of profit just 
for its own sake. Any profit that was earned was to be used 
not for the expansion of commercial activities, but for religious 
purposes. This is an important distinction that must be kept in 
mind. For instance, the profits earned by the Inexhaustible 
Treasury of the Hua-tu-ssu 465 in Ch‘ang-an were divided into 
three shares: one to be used in repairing and decorating Buddhist 
establishments in the realm; one to be used for social welfare 
activities, such as providing food for the destitute and medicine 
for the ill; and one share to be used for religious ceremonies. 
Thus the motive of the commercial transactions of the Buddhist 
monasteries was not merely to acquire profits, but to accumulate 
gains for the furtherance of the religion in China. Moreover, it 
must be emphasized that these commercial activities were rather 
limited in scope. They consisted mainly of making loans, in the 
form of money, grains, or fabrics, and operating the oil presses 
and water-powered mills. These presses and mills were usually 
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donated to the temples by faithful followers and not established 
with monastery funds. We do not hear of any scheme to establish 
institutions to manufacture or distribute goods, or of any attempts 
to organize and finance trade, as the Japanese Buddhist temples 
did during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Here and there in GERNET’s text are some minor errors which 
may have been the result of faulty proofreading: 


1. Page 5, note 4 reads: SHIH; it should read MAR. 

2. Page 36, line 24 reads; 34%; it should read R*#¥. 

8. Page 92, the date of Tao-an is given as 264-335; it should 
be 312-385. 

4. Page 178, note 4, the biography of Su Ch‘iung is given as 
Pei-shih 48; it should be Pei-shih 86. 

5. Page 271, note 1, the biography of Frene Hsi is given as 
Wei-shu 87 -£; it should be Wei-shu 83 -E. 

6. Page 248, line 6 reads: fi #; it should read: f##. 

7. Page 179, the name of the borrower is given as Ma Ling- 
tchouang. However, both Nima N., JT6s6 héritsu buns: > no 
kenkyt, p. 253, and A. Sremn, Ancient Khotan 1.526-527, ge 
the name as 454t%& Ma Ling-chih. 

8. Page 227, the passage quoted from the Wei-shu Shih-lao- 
chih reads: AB RU ETERS IR. This should read: AE Aw. 
Be Ua 5 Es TF. 

9. Page 309, line 11 reads; EFF; it should read: HAF. 


The footnote concerning the T'a-p‘in-ching Kin*® on page 255 
states that this is a resumé of the Mahaprajnaparamita by Hsiian- 
tsang, Taish6é 223, in 27 chiian. The translator of this particular 
sitra was not Hsiian-tsang but Kumiarajiva. On page 297 there 
is a proverb directed against the clerics, “S’ils apercgoivent une 
sapeque, l’aveugle ouvre |’oeil et la moine psalmodie ses siitra.” 
As source for this and other proverbs mentioned, Grrnet referred 
to PLoprrr, Chinese Religion Seen Through ‘the Proverbs. On 
page 206 of PLopprrr’s work, however, instead of “ psalmodie ” 
(tou i) the reading is “ sell” (mai #%). Thus the proverb would 
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be: “ When the blind man sees money, he opens his eyes; when 
the monk sees money, he sells his scriptures.” 

On page 87 there is a misunderstanding of the expression Er. 
The relevant passage is given in Plate II at the back of the book 
and reads: WRBABRAA ASHMREAS ... EWS 
NKARBEAREAF. [163 male novices equivalent to 811% full 
individual shares . . . ; 71 female novices equivalent to 3514 full 
individual shares.”] (This was in accordance with prevailing 
practices regarding a male or female novice’s receiving only half 
a share of the donations. For this and the following item I am 
indebted to Prof L. S. Yana.) Likewise open to question is his 
interpretation of hsiang-yiian %/H, also written #8IC , on page 
182. For the passage ##7C%K HEF, he translated “il y aura 
production d’intéréts mensuels sur le total précédent.” In a foot- 
note he added that the character #8 in this formula is probably 
equivalent to IJ], meaning “ antérieur,” “ passé.” It is true that 
#8 sometimes has the idea of J, but in this instance such an 
interpretation is not likely. In the Tun-huang documents and 
in such works as T“ang-ta-chao-ling-chi FERS and Sung- 
hui-yao-kao 4 t¥Fa we find such expressions as: a) ##h)RAE AI; 
b) Be#RR ALA ; and c) KI. Numa Noboru and Tamar 
Zeihaku both interpreted #8 to mean “ prevailing practices in 
the area,” so that the above examples could be translated as: 
a) “to produce interest in accordance with prevailing practices 
in the area”; b) “to levy rentals according to practices in the 
locality ”; and c) “following prevailing practices in the region.” 
Cf. Nua, 76s6 héritsu bunsho no kenkyu, pp. 278, 282. There- 
fore, I would suggest that the passage in question be translated: 
“there will be production of interest monthly in accordance with 
prevailing practices in the area.” 


In such a monograph as this, where there are so many passages 
translated from the Chinese, it would be impossible, of course, 
to check every passage against the original. However, there are 
certain passages familiar to me which did not seem right on first 
reading, and these I compared with the Chinese. I note here a 
few of these passages where the translation is at fault: 
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1. Page 136: “doublérent le nombre des laicisés.” Chinese 
text: PR5#EZ BK “equaled the number returned to laity.” 

2. Page 230: “se brilent le sommet du crane et se rotissent 
les doigts par milliers.” Chinese text; SAM8,H +H. “In 
groups of tens or hundreds they burnt their heads and roasted 
their fingers.” 

8. Page 271: “Quand tout sera fini, on ne verra que les 
sanctuaires et on ne se doutera pas que tout cela a coiité la vie 
a des hommes et & des bétes.” Chinese text; RRA ME SH fil, 
Fe FURR A 4A. “ When all are completed, men will only see the 
stupas, how would they know that men and oxen perished? 

4. Page 293: “ Enfin, il ne devait pas subsister plus de quatre 
monastéres dans les préfectures administrées par des préfets 
(ts‘eu-che) .” Chinese text; ARRIBA. “As for the 
rest of the prefectures administered by prefects, they are not 
permitted to have temples.” Thus there is no mention of four 
temples being permitted in each. In the following sentence, the 
character 4 “ four” is present, but it refers to the censors sent 
out to see that the edict was carried out; HUMLRTKTUS 
Pl 

5. Page 293: “Il y a, dans l’empire, des missionnaires impar- 
faits qui vivent en parasites sur notre pays. Vous, mes ministres, 
vous le savez de reste-——Depuis Tsou-tsong, répond l’un d’eux, 
le bouddhisme a pris un immense développement. . . .” Chinese 
text: KFARMALMRARAA OS BS Z. ASB, MRE 
WEFT HE. . . . “‘ There are (Buddhist) monks who are of 
no benefit to the religion and who live as parasites on our country. 
O ministers, you may speak about them fully.’ One of them re- 
plied, ‘Since the time of our ancestors, Buddhism has flourished. 

.. ” While agreeing with Grrnet about the effectiveness of the 
Hui-chang persecution (p. 295) , it would be well to keep in mind 
Ennin’s report that in four commanderies north of the Yellow 
River Buddhist monasteries were not destroyed, monks and nuns 
were undisturbed, and when imperial commissioners were sent 
to punish the people for disobeying the edict, the people replied, 
“Tf the Emperor himself were to come and destroy (the mon- 
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asteries) and burn the scriptures, it could be done, but we are 
unable to do it.” 

At the end of the volume, Grrnet sets forth his theory con- 
cerning the decline of Buddhism in China. He contends that the 
reason that Buddhism had such a large following in China was 
the universality of its appeal: it attracted all elements of society, 
from the emperor at the top to the peasants at the bottom. From 
the middle of the eighth century, however, a change began to 
take place in Chinese society, marked by the formation of a 
class of farmers and agricultural workers. The economy now 
tended to rest primarily on money, and social relations gravitated 
more and more toward those of employer and empioyee. This 
resulted in a search for profit and a more rigid isolation of the 
classes. Buddhism, which was admirably adapted to the old 
regime because of its universal appeal, was unable to fit into the 
new social structure, and hence it declined. 

This is an extremely interesting and provocative thesis, but 
I wonder whether the author is justified in emphasizing this one 
aspect to the exclusion of others. I am inclined to think that the 
decline of Buddhism in China after the T‘ang must be sought 
in a number of factors. For instance, the organization of the 
Buddhist doctrine in China, where the Ch‘an and Pure Land 
sects, with their somewhat anti-literary and anti-intellectual ten- 
dencies, became the dominant schools, might have played a role. 
Again, the changed intellectual atmosphere, stemming in part 
from the revival of Confucianism during the latter part of the 
T‘ang dynasty, led by Han Yii (d. 824) and Li Ao (d. ca. 844), 
and from the establishment of Neo-Confucianism during the Sung 
dynasty, might also have contributed to the decline. Certainly 
the sale of monk certificates during the Sung period was respon- 
sible for a marked deterioration in the caliber of the Buddhist 
clergy and in the religious temper of the church. It is difficult 
to say which one of these factors operated most effectively to 
bring about the decline of the religion; I am inclined to think 
that a thorough study of this problem would reveal that all 
played important roles. 

KENNETH CH‘EN 


Harvard University 
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The Path of the Buddha, Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists. 
Edited by Kenneth W. Morcan. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1956. Pp. x + 400 + Bibliography 6 + Glossary 
14+ Index 12. $5.00. 


In line with his aim of having the devotees of a particular 
religion write about that religion, Professor MorGan has assembled 
here a group of eleven Buddhists, an Indian, a Burmese, a Ceylon- 
ese, a Tibetan, and seven Japanese, to contribute the chapters 
in this book. The opening chapter deals with the origin and 
expansion of Buddhism, the next two discuss Theravada Bud- 
dhism, the fourth is a survey of Mahayana ideas, the following 
three consider Buddhism in China, Japan, and Tibet, with the 
concluding chapter stressing unity and diversity in Buddhism. 

It is not an easy task to review such a book. As is inevitable 
when one gets a group of people to contribute, there is unevenness 
in the quality of the chapters. Bhikkhu J. Kasuyap, who wrote 
the first chapter, and Lobsang Phuntsok LHatunepa, who wrote 
on Tibet, do not seem to be aware of the numerous critical studies 
on the history of Buddhism, with the result that their chapters 
are marred by a number of historical inaccuracies. Among these 
are the statements on page 62 that Kumarajiva helped to originate 
the classical Chinese style, and on page 63 that Fa-hsien was a 
disciple of Kumarajiva. As for the Tibetan contributor who wrote 
that Songtsan-Gampo was so powerful that he compelled the T’ang 
emperor to give a princess of the imperial family to him in mar- 
riage, and that he made Buddhism the state religion of Tibet 
by erecting temples in every part of his empire, all we can say is 
that he seems unable to distinguish fact from fiction. On page 
241 Kamalashila is introduced as a Chinese monk, but this might 
be a printer’s error. , 

It is perhaps justifiable to criticize some of the authors for these 
historical inaccuracies, but when we come to their presentation 
of Buddhism, we are faced with a different situation. Here these 
men are describing what they believe to be their religion. This 
is a record of their faith and this fact constitutes the main value 
of the book. When U Thitilla says that the Buddha spoke in 
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the Pali language (page 67), and that the Pali tripitaka “ repre- 
sents the true teaching of the Buddha as he originally gave it ” 
(page 71) , he was merely expressing the convictions that he shares 
with other Buddhists of the Theravadin tradition. Under the 
circumstances, we can only say we disagree with such views, but . 
it would hardly seem appropriate to attempt an elaborate refu- 
tation on historical and philological grounds. However, in the 
process of reading certain portions of the book an intriguing ques- 
tion keeps arising. Were these writers presenting Buddhism 
strictly in accordance with what they believed, or were they 
sometimes influenced by what they thought the English-reading 
public would like to read and know about Buddhism? Let me 
illustrate. U Thitilla writing on kamma (pages 90-91) says, 
“Kamma ... is not fate; it is not irrevocable destiny; it is not 
blind determinism. Nor is one bound to reap in just proportion 
all that one has sown. The actions of men are not absolutely 
irrevocable; in fact, only a few of them are. ... One’s kamma of a 
later day may modify the effects of one’s action-kamma of a 
former day.” It would be interesting to find out how he would 
reconcile these views with the following passages in the Pali 
canon: 

Dhammapada 127: na .vijjati so jagatippadeso yatratthito 
munceyya papakamma. “ There is no place in the world where 
one can escape the consequences of evil kamma.” 

Anguttara 1.249: yatha yathayam puriso kammam karoti tatha 
tatha tam patisamvediyati. “In whichever way this man does a 
deed, in the same way he will experience it.” 

Suttanipata 666: na hi nassati kassaci kammam eti ha tam. 
“ One’s deed is never lost. It will surely come back.” 

The Sanskrit version of this idea is expressed clearly in the 
Divydavadana 191: na pranacyanti karmani kalpakoticatair api. 
“ Deeds are not destroyed even in hundreds of kotis of kalpas.” 
It is because of this interpretation of the inexorable operation 
of kamma that Moggallana, in spite of his having attained arhat- 
ship, had to suffer death by having his bones broken to pieces 
by brigands. (Cf. Jataka 5.125-127) . 

Another passage belonging to this category is to be found on 
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page 242, where Lobsang Phuntsok Luatunepa wrote, “ Many 
non-Buddhist tantric teachers came from India and Kashmir 
and interpreted the tantric teachings literally, teaching the people 
that they might freely indulge in the enjoyment of wine and 
women. This, far from being a contribution to the cause of 
Buddhism, was in fact a definite disservice.’ He is thus not 
only dismissing the whole development of left-handed tantrism, 
which played such an important part in Tibetan Lamaism, but 
he is also putting the blame on others for this aspect of Buddhism. 

In contrast, the contributions by the famous Japanese Bud- 
dhist scholars, such as TsuKAMOoTO Zenryi, YAMAGUCHI Susumu, 
and Nakamura Hajime, are on the whole of high quality. 

A book such as this demonstrates more than anything else 
why Buddhism was accepted by so many diverse peoples in the 
East. It is truly a universal religion, for in it one can find a place 
for views that are seemingly antithetical. Thus, for instance, 
the Theravadins believe that one modifies the kamma of an 
earlier day by action of a later day, but the Tibetans believe 
(page 295) that the consequences of kamma are inevitable, and 
that the results of one’s action are never destroyed. Again, the 
Theravadins believe there is no intermediate stage between re- 
births (page 96), while the Tibetans conceive of such a state 
called bardo (antarabhava) which may last from seven to forty- 
nine days, but which in the case of the Dalai Lama may last 
several years. In Theravadin countries, monks are not permitted 
to marry (page 126), but in Japan and Tibet, marriage is per- 
mitted. The Tibetans (page 274) believe it is a mistake to think 
that Asanga or Vasubandhu was the original author of the 
Vijfianavadin scriptures, being of the opinion that the author was 
the Buddha himself, but the Japanese Mahayana Buddhists (page 
179) have no trouble in accepting Asanga as the author. By 
adapting itself to local traditions and customs, and by embracing 
within itself beliefs which may be at variance with its own tradi- 
tional views, Buddhism was able to win over the heart and mind 
of the peoples of Asia. 

Kenneth Cux‘en 


Harvard University 
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Korea’s Heritage: A Regional and Social Geography, by Shannon 
McCune. Toky6: Charles E. Tuttle Company, with the co- 
operation of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1956. Pp. xiii +250 + Maps and Charts 21 + Plates 
95 + Appendices + Index. $5.00. 


The path to an understanding of the land and culture of Korea 
has proved a hard and abnormally slow one for American scholar- 
ship. It is therefore a pleasure to welcome a throughly sympa- 
thetic, pleasantly written, and attractively published geography 
of Korea by a member of a family famous for its deep interest 
in and long connection with the country. American scholarship 
has still not approached the writing of definitive works in this 
field; Dr. Shannon McCunr’s Korea’s Heritage is thus unavoid- 
ably short of the ideal, but it is a welcome extension of our 
knowledge and, with the deep sympathy and respect for the 
Korean people which inspire it, of our understanding as well. 

Dr. McCuner’s work, 250 pages long, proceeds from the general 
to the particular. Surveys of the location of the peninsula and 
the general characteristics of the land are followed by brief treat- 
ments of Korea’s historical development, basic political quandaries 
(mostly recent) , population, social characteristics, and basic econ- 
omy. The chapter on population is relatively the most detailed 
and is certainly one of the best presentations of the subject 
available to the general reader. The last two chapters, which 
present descriptions and interpretations of the geographic regions 
of North and South Korea, probably contain Dr. McCuner’s 
most original contributions. Here the touch is especially sure and 
probes ideas and material well in advance of those previously 
published for the layman in America. It presents a mature con- 
sideration of the geographic regions of Korea, the resources and 
ways of life which characterize them, and the possible ways of 
fruitfully utilizing them. While much remains for more detailed 
scholarship, Dr. McCune deserves our gratitude for introducing 
here a subject of basic importance to Korean studies. 

The chief deficiency of the book is its excessive generalization. 
It is both inevitable and ironic that this should be so. Dr. 
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McCune is well-known for his life-long attempts to encourage 
the growth of American scholarship on Korea; he is less responsible 
than any man for the fact that these attempts are still far from 
fruition. America’s academic inattention to Korea still haunts 
his efforts to fill in the outline of Korea’s geography. If we share, 
as I think we must, responsibility for the present state of Ameri- 
can scholarship on Korea, then our awareness of this deficiency 
should further awaken us to the difficulties of publishing mature 
scholarship in that field. 

Whatever the explanation, generalization does haunt Korea’s 
Heritage. There are too many statements such as: “ The climate, 
vegetation, and soils give distinctive character to the land of 
Korea. They are factors which both aid and limit the activities 
of the Korean farmer.” (page 24), raising the reader’s constant 
question: “ Yes, very true, but in just what way?” The impres- 
sion of generality in the text is partially qualified by the rather 
full and quite excellent notes in which, with the exception of 
the book’s last two chapters on regionalism, will be found most 
of the specialized information. Perhaps the publisher is primarily 
responsible for this generalization, for we read on the jacket the 
publisher’s approving dictum: “Professor McCune . . . has 
avoided loading the text with detailed technical data, so that 
the ordinary reader will not be over-burdened with these details.” 
In this and so many other instances the publisher should be 
warned against underestimating the public’s capacity for compre- 
hensive information. Most Journal readers will regret that much 
of the content of the notes was not included in the text—and 
replaced by more notes with a still further level of informational 
and interpretive depth. By the same token, however, Dr. 
McCune has advantageously eliminated. most possibilities for 
controversy from his text. General he may be, but what he does 
say is, unlike much that is written about Korea, almost always 
true. 

In one other general respect the book raises doubt and, to me, 
disappointment: in its capacity to live up to its theme. No seri- 
ous scholar of Korea could fail to be excited by the prospect of 
Korean history, economics, and Lebensstil seen through a critical 
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geographical glass. Yet it frequently seems as if the sections on 
history, politics, and economics had not been carefully subordi- 
nated to the central geographical theme. What is the significance 
of the peninsula’s location for the dynamics of its cultural his- 
tory? How shall we compare Korea’s development in this respect 
with China’s and Japan’s? Has Korea’s size been restrictive on 
its intellectual life or has it resulted in greater concentration and 
depth? Of what significance for Silla’s history and culture was 
it that the peninsula was united by a power centered at Kyéngju, 
at the opposite end of the peninsula from China? Did geographi- 
cal factors fundamentally affect Silla administration in the “ nine 
capital” system? Is not geography an important criterion for 
judging Kory6é’s “ pyéngma-sa” system? To what extent did 
Korea’s families and political factions during the Yi period have 
roots deep in the peninsula’s regional geography? What kind of 
balance between central and local administration has Korean 
geography tended to produce? Were geographical factors of 
significance in Korea’s lack of any real feudal period? What has 
been the effect of the sea and islands on Korean history and cul- 
ture? These and many more questions arise when, in a “ regional 
and social geography,” the student of Korean history sees the 
apparent promise of broad inquiry. Such questions and the 
answers to them may be inevitably controversial; yet they invite 
a geographer of Dr. McCune’s reputation to parry with them. 
It is a loss for scholarship on Korea that he has, in general, chosen 
not to do so. 

Korea’s Heritage also suffers as a reference text, not only from 
the general lack of accurate statistics available to the Korean 
specialists but also from a failure to obtain all but a very few 
statistics on Korea since the Japanese occupation. One cannot, 
for example, find the area of the present Republic of Korea (38,175 
square miles) , nor that of the “ Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea ” (47,071 square miles). The population figures given are 
largely for 1944 and there is little breakdown of the population 
living within the present limits of North and South Korea 
(approximately 22,000,000 and 8,300,000, respectively). There 
are good tables on resources and industry, but many of the figures 
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given are for 1944 and are thus outdated several times over. More 
recent figures than these are, in most cases, available. There is 
much mention of the 38th parallel, but very little of the Demarca- 
tion Line and the Demilitarized Zone which took its place well 
before publication of the book. Other shortcomings include sparse 
treatment—in the notes—of geological and topographical ele- 
ments, and virtually no treatment of soils. While the islands of 
Cheju-do and Ulliing-do are described, the many hundreds of 
other islands get short shrift. In attempting to discover the num- 
ber of islands in Korea from this volume, I could learn only that 
there were “ many.” 

Korea’s Heritage illustrates one further problem of general 
interest: its appearance adds to the evidence that the “ McCunsz- 
REISCHAUER ” system of romanization of Korea has broken down 
for practical purposes and should be modified or replaced. This 
system, properly used, is perfectly satisfactory for ordinary pur- 
poses, but unfortunately, it depends entirely upon the use of 
diacritical marks which publishers usually cannot be induced to 
print. Both Dr. McCung and his brother, who co-authored the 
system, had to abandon it in their own, popularly published 
works, and the U.S. Government faces exactly similar problems 
today. The abandonment of diacritical marks means that essential 
distinctions on which the Korean language is structured disappear, 
producing worse results than would the consistent use of a system 
theoretically inferior. I would, therefore, plead for the appearance 
of a romanization system which will retain the basic hangiil dis- 
tinctions and which American publishers will accept. With some 
compromise of linguistic elegance, such a system is not beyond 
' the possibility of devising. 

While Korea’s Heritage does not, and perhaps cannot, within 
the severe limitations set by the above-mentioned circumstances, 
completely live up to the task set for it, on balance it is a very 
creditable and welcome book. It contains much good information 
and many mature observations; it is extremely nicely published, 
with fine paper and print and an exceptionally good collection of 
well-reproduced photographs; and it can serve as a commendable 
introduction to Korea for the layman while still of interest to 
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the scholar. Last, and most important, through the picture of 
Korea which Dr. McCuns paints and the judgments he renders, 
there shines that genuine sympathy which has won for him the 
respect and affection of all those seriously interested in Korea. 


Gregory HENDERSON 
Department of State 


Louis M. J. Scuram, C.1I.C.M., “ The Monyuors of the Kansu- 
Tibetan Border; Part I. Their Religious Life,” Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge, New Series—Volume 47, 
Part 1, 1957. Pp. 164 in 4°. 


The book under review is the second part of the Reverend 
Louis Scuram’s work on the Monguors’ and is entirely devoted 
to their religious beliefs. It contains an amazing amount of in- 
formation both gathered in the course of his field work and ex- 
tracted from Chinese and European literature. One can hardly 
exaggerate the importance of this work, because it is the first 
serious work on the religious life c: the Monguors and one of 
the best works on the religions of the . ongols in general. 

Religion plays an important role in Monguor society and there 
is hardly an event in the life of a Wu. .guor which does not 
require a particular religious ceremony. Re:igion cannot be separ- 
ated from everyday life, and this is even reflected in the activities 
of village chieftains and elders who combine their administrative 
functions with supervision of the religious life of their subordinates 
(page 6) . 

Two different religious systems exist side-by-side, to wit: Bud- 
dhism and Shamanism. Despite the diffusion of Buddhism among 
the Monguors, it could not supersede Shamanism completely. The 
situation somewhat resembles that among the Buriats in the 
recent past. Thus, coexistence of Lamaism and Shamanism among 


* Cf. my review of the first part in The Far Eastern Quarterly, 14 (1955) .287-288. 
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the Alar-Buriats was observed in 1928. One could see images of 
Lamaist deities in almost all houses, and in the center of the Alar 
district there was a lamasery which was closed a few years later. 
Nonetheless, all local Buriats actively participated in shamanist 
rites, the so-called tailgay. 

It remains obscure how old Buddhism is in the region of Huang- 
chung, because there is no information available concerning re- 
ligious beliefs prior to 1227 A.D. (page 8). One of the oldest 
monasteries was the Ta-fo-ssu which had been built in the Hung- 
wu period (1368-1399) and was already in a state of complete 
decay in 1915. Another ancient lamasery was the Sha-ch‘ung 
which was still in good condition in 1918 (page 14). The spread 
of Lamaism took place under the Ming dynasty and owed its 
great success to the activities of Monguor lamas from Erh-ku- 
lung. The most outstanding among them was the famous Chang- 
chia Hutukhtu whose biography and rebirths are related in detail 
by the Reverend Louis Scuram (page 29). The Chang-chia 
Hutukhtus played a unique role in the history of Mongolian 
culture, because under their guidance and sponsorship were pub- 
lished the Kanjur (108 volumes), the Tanjur (226 volumes), 
and 220 volumes of other works (page 31, note 101). Other out- 
standing lamas from Erh-ku-lung were T‘u-kuan (page 31) and 
Sumpa Hutukhtu (page 32). 

Lamaism flourished until 1723 when the uprising of Blo-bzan 
Bstan-dsin (pronounced Lubsan Dandzan) against Chinese domi- 
nation flared up, in the course of which many temples and monas- 
teries were burned or destroyed and a large number of lamas 
perished. The uprising was quelled in 1724. In retaliation for 
the participation of lamas in that rebellion the Chinese introduced 
certain reforms and deprived the lamas of many privileges (page 
35). ; 

Chapter III deals with the lamaseries in Huang-chung. The 
predominant sect of Lamaism is the so-called Yellow Sect founded 
by Tsonk‘apa. The monasteries belonging to this sect are inde- 
pendent of Lhassa (page 37). The author describes the organiza- 
tion of monasteries in great detail and supplies unique information 
about the hutukhtus, the administration of lamaseries, and their 
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means of subsistence, e. g., domains, rents, herds, tolls on bridges, 
etc. In this connection one remembers the privileges enumerated 
in imperial edicts of the Yiian period, issued to the Taoist, Bud- 
dhist, Christian, and Mohammedan clergy, preserved in the 
hP‘ags-pa script. In this brilliantly written chapter only one 
problem remains obscure to me, namely: whether everything in a 
monastery belongs to the treasury of the lamasery in question 
(i.e., the so-called dzisa) or whether anything at all can be 
called the private property of lamas.’ 

In former times, the monasteries had their own subjects (page 
47). One does not learn what they were called but there is little 
doubt that they were called sabi, i.e., “ disciples,” as in Outer 
Mongolia. It is interesting to note that prior to 1723 the monas- 
teries even had their own armies. Therefore, the term widely 
used in Outer Mongolia, gara sar-a feudal-nuyud “ the black (i. e., 
‘secular’) and yellow (i.e., ‘ecclesiastic’) feudal lords,” finds 
full justification in that area because the religious leaders were, 
in a sense, church princes. 


Under Chinese influence the number of lama candidates became 
insignificant between 1911 and 1920. The present position of 
the Lamaist clergy is hardly better. 


The author discusses the relations between the disciple and the 
teacher (page 56) and mentions the four types of colleges (page 
63). Their names are not given but one can assume that their 
names are Tibetan and the same as in Outer Mongolia and in 
the Buriat country, i.e., “ College of Philosophy ”°—mTs‘an-nid 
(pronounced T7'sanid), “College of Medicine ”—sMan-pa (pro- 
nounced Mamba) , etc. 


The Red Sect stili exists among the Monguors (pages 74 ff.) . 
The lamas of this ancient sect, which has never accepted the 
reforms introduced by Tsoyk‘apa, live at home with their wives 
and engage in agriculture. The relations between them and the 
lamas of the Yellow Sect are friendlier than in other parts of the 
Mongolian world. In Outer Mongolia the Red Sect ceased to 


*I do not mean, of course, clothes, books, and other personal effects but cattle, 
money, negotiable merchandise, etc. 
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exist long ago, but in the seventeenth century it had many 
followers. 

The Reverend Louis Scuram describes a number of highly 
interesting rites, e. g., “ the rite of the 108 springs,” which lasts 
for 129 days and is supposed to give the lama performing it 
magical powers (pages 75 ff.) . 

The author does not mention magic lamas who are semi- 
shamans, the so-called é‘os-skyon (pronounced tsoidzon) who 
existed in Outer Mongolia. 

The remainder of the book (pages 76 ff.) is devoted to Shaman- 
ism. There are few descriptions of Mongolian Shamanism and 
most of them refer to the Buriats. Not all the former collectors of 
material on Buriat Shamanism were scholars and, therefore, many 
questions either have never been answered or have been answered 
superficially and incorrectly. The shamanist material presented 
in the book under review was collected with the greatest caution 
and was carefully verified. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the Monguor shamans 
are classified into the white and black (page 80), a classification 
familiar to me from my experience among the Buriats. The black 
shamans are servants of evil deities. The activities and behavior 
of shamans can be explained as a result of their neurotic condition. 
For my part, I have found that the outer manifestations of a 
shaman’s trance are almost identical with epileptic fits. I observed 
practices of one Dagur, one Khalkha, and six Buriat shamans, 
and came to the conclusion that all of them were people in various 
stages of mental disturbance. A trance completely exhausts a 
shaman and this explains why shamans, in general, are not par- 
ticularly fond of their occupation (page 80). 

Contrary to the practice of the Khalkha and Buriat shamans, 
the Monguor shamans inherit their vocation from their fathers 
or other relatives. The Buriat shaman obtains his udyxa “ root,” 
i.e., the shamanist tradition, independently of whether he is 
related to another shaman or not. This reminds me of the way 
in which Buddhist saints are reborn: a child supposed to be the 


reincarnation of a deceased hutukhtu does not necessarily have 
to be a relative of the latter. 
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The Reverend Louis Scuram describes the costume of the 
shaman, his equipment, and a number of rites. One of the most 
important shamanist deities is the Taoist “ god of the five roads ” 
(page 84). It should be noted that the shamans belong to the 
Taoist guild. Other important deities are the so-called “ Twelve 
Tengri” (page 87). It remains obscure, however, who they are 
and what their names are. 

Of the rites, those with the purpose of preventing hail storms 
(page 97) and those in honor of mountains and ob6, i. e., “ heaps 
of stones on mountain passes,” should be mentioned. The worship 
of mountains and obd is also practiced by the Khalkha-Mongols 
and Buriats. It is particularly interesting to note that certain 
rites require the construction of a throne for the deity concerned. 
In the yard of a house there is erected a long pole from the top 
of which a rope is stretched to the roof of the gate. The other 
end of the rope ‘is stretched from the top of the same pole to a 
table with offerings placed for the deity. The rope mentioned is 
called “the highway rope” (ma-lu-sheng) (page 106). This 
reminds me of a similar rite performed by Buriat shamans. At the 
time of the so-called Sanar (= Mo. cinar) “ installation or conse- 
cration of a shaman,” a birch is planted outside the yurt and 
another one is placed in the yurt so that it protrudes from the 
smoke opening. The former birch is called esege modoy “the 
father tree,” the tree in the yurt being called exe modoy “ the 
mother tree.” From the top of the “father tree” a string made 
of sheep wool is stretched to the top of the “ mother tree ” and 
from there to a small nest made of wool. It is commonly believed 
that the deity descends upon the “ father tree ” and from there 
reaches the “ mother tree,” moving along the string. This rite 
symbolizes the spiritual conception of the new shaman. 

There are more similarities between Monguor and Khalkha 
or Buriat shamanism, e. g., the dedication of animals to deities 
(page 118). Such animals are called seter by Khalkha-Mongols, 
this name being of Tibetan origin. The Reverend Louis Scuram 
does not say what the Monguors call such animals, but in the 
Monguor dictionary by A. pr Smept, C.I.C.M., and A. Mo- 
sTaERT, C.I.C.M., p. 325, its name is listed as spier. 
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Like the Khalkha-Mongols and Buriats, the Monguors believe 
that a person has three souls. One soul has its abode in the bones, 
another is that which becomes a Buddha or descends to hell, and 
the third soul is believed to become a demon after the death of 
the person in question (page 142). Such demons are called 
béxoldoi by the Buriats. 

This very interesting and valuable work by the Reverend Louis 
Scuram contains many details which cannot be discussed in this 
brief review. Therefore, in concluding, I would like to say that 
this book will certainly be received with great appreciation by 
anthropologists, students of comparative religion, and particularly 
by Mongolists. 

Nicholas Poppe 

University of Washington 


Erdeni-yin Tobéi, Mongolian Chronicle by Sayang Seéen, with A 
Critical Introduction by the Reverend Antoine Mostazrt, 
C.I.C.M., Arlington, Virginia, and An Editor’s Foreword 
by Francis Woodman Cuiraves, Associate Professor of Far 
Eastern Languages, Harvard University, Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Scripta Mongolica II. Part I, Introduction, Ap- 
pendice, Glossaire, Photographies, Carte Mongole, X + 126 
pages; Part II, Manuscript A, 272 pages; Part III, Manu- 
script B, 298 pages; Part IV, Manuscript C, 270 pages. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. 


This Chronicle by Sayang Se¢éen is the most outstanding among 
works of Mongolian historical literature. It became known to 
science 130 years ago thanks to Isaac Jacob Scumunt’s edition of 
the text and his German translation which still retains its im- 
portance.’ In recent decades many more manuscripts of Sayang 


1Cf. Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres Fiirstenhauses, verfasst von Ssanang 
Ssetsen Chungtaidschi der Ordus; aus dem Mongolischen iibersetzt, und mit dem 
Originaltexte, nebst Anmerkungen, Erliuterungen und Citaten aus anderen unedirten 
Originalwerken herausgegeben von Isaac Jacob Scumint, St. Petersburg, 1829. Cf. also 
B. Jlayep, Ouepk MoHronbcKo auTepatypbl, nepepox B. A. Ka3akesnya non 
pemakunelt un c npegucnosuem B. A. Baaqumupuosa, Jlenuurpag, 1927, p. 41. 
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Seten’s Chronicle have been discovered? and one of them, be- 
longing to tue Learned Committee of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, was recently published by Harniscu.’ Thus, a critical 
edition of Sayang Seéen’s Chronicle became possible rather long 
ago. In 1933 work on the preparation of a critical text edition 
was begun by the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, in Leningrad, under the supervision of 
V. A. Kazaxevic. The latter used the original which had been 
published by Scumipt, the manuscript which since has been pub- 
lished by Haxrniscu, two manuscripts belonging to the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
which had been brought from Inner Mongolia by the late Cyben 
ZAMCARANO, and one of the manuscripts belonging to the Rever- 
end Antoine Mostarrt which had courteously been lent by its 
owner to the Academy for the whole period of Kazaxevié’s work 
and which has now been published as one of the parts of the work 
under review. Although Kazakervic had completed the edition 
planned, it was never published owing to his arrest and death. 


The work here reviewed is an edition of three different manu- 
scripts of Sayang Seéen’s Chronicle which are in the possession of 
the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt. A new critical edition of this 
Chronicle is now possible on the basis of these three manuscripts, 
those published by Harniscu and Scumipt, and a photostat made 
from a xylographic edition of Sayang Secen’s work, which belongs 
to Professor Harniscu and which will probably be published by 
him—at least six sources, if we do not take into account the manu- 
scripts which belong to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
which may or may not be available to the authors of such a 
critical edition. Thus, the new work of the Reverend Antoine 
MosraeErt deserves the greatest appreciation. It is really difficult 


2Cf. Ll. 2K. 4Kamuapano, Mouronpckue zetonucu XVII pexa, Tpyapi Muctutyta 
Boctokosegenua XVI, Mocxsa-Jlenunrpag, 1936, p. 13f. The same in English: 
C. Z. Zamcarano, The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth Century, translated by 
Rudolf LorwentHat, Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 3, Wiesbaden, Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1955, p. 7 f. 

* Cf. Erich Harniscu, Eine Urga-Handschrift des mongolischen Geschichtswerks von 
Secen Sagang (alias Sanang Secen), Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Institut fiir Orientforschung, Veréffentlichung Nr. 25, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1955. 
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to over-estimate its enormous importance, because it is one of the 
greatest achievements in the field of Mongolian studies and opens 
new horizons to students of Mongolia. 

In proceeding to a close examination of the book under review, 
I shall begin with the first part which contains a long introduction. 
Like all works of the Reverend Mostarrt, this is rich in content 
and gives much of the valuable information which one is accus- 
tomed to expect from this great scholar. 

Little is known of Sayang Seéen’s life. He was born in 1604 
but the date of his death is unknown. He completed his Chronicle 
in 1662 when he was fifty-nine according to the Mongolian, or 
fifty-eight according to the European, way of counting (Intro- 
duction, p. 49) .* The Reverend Mostarrt has proved that the 
year 1685 which is given by the authors of the Manchu version of 
the Chronicle as the year of the completion of Sayang Secen’s 
work is incorrect (p. 53). The reader learns from the Introduc- 
tion that Sayang Seéen was a direct descendant of Cinggis Qan 
in the twenty-second generation or a descendant of Dayan Qan 
(1464-1543) in the seventh generation (p. 7). The data sup- 
plied by the Reverend Mostarrt on Sayang Se¢éen’s ancestors and 
particularly on Qutuytai Seéen Qung Tayiji, the most outstanding 
among them, is very important. Sayang Se¢éen’s birthplace was 
the Yeke Siber plain, in the southern part of the Uii3in banner in 
the Ordos region (p. 10). 

Sayang Seéen’s attitude towards Legdan Khan deserves par- 
ticular attention. The author of the Chronicle is rather taciturn 
in regard to Legdan, but it can be assumed with a great deal of 
certainty that Sayang Seéen fought on the side of the coalition 
hostile to Legdan (p. 17). When discussing Legdan and the dis- 
aster brought by his war, Sayang Secen quotes an old proverb: 
qayan kilinglebesii térd-yiigen ebdemiii, jayan kilinglebesii qota- 
yiigen ebdemiii “ When a king is angry he destroys his own realm, 
when an elephant is angry he destroys his enclosure” (p. 25). 
This proverb is one sample of the folklore which is so abundant 
in Sayang Seéen’s Chronicle.® 


“The Mongols add one year to the age of a person. A new-born child is conse- 
quently one year old. 
°A similar maxim is found in Subhdsitaratnanidhi VII, fol. 9b: qan kiimiin ayui 
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Although the correct name of the author of the Chronicle has 
been known for a long time, some authors, especially Paul Prt- 
LIOT, were persistent in adhering to the incorrect form, Sanang 
Seéen. The Reverend Mostarrr supplies additional evidence 
that the correct name is Sayang Seéen (p. 33). It is a rare name 
and non-Buddhist in origin. The Reverend Mostarrt gives its 
etymology and connects it with the verb saysayi- “ to be dishev- 
elled.” Consequently, Sayang means “ Dishevelled.” This name 
should not be regarded as a queer one, because names such as 
“ Bald-Head,” etc., often occur among the Mongols.® 

On page 39 all titles under which Sayang Seéen’s Chronicle is 
known are given, and the reader learns that Erdeni-yin tobci (or 
tobéiy-a) is the original and correct one (p. 40). The Reverend 
Mosraert correctly points out that the Chronicle of Sayang 
Seéen is not only an important historical work but also a valuable 
linguistic source (p. 73). The reader will find on pages 73 ff. a 
list of words which are of particular interest. The most interesting 
of them is undoubtedly érliig “ brave,” “ valiant ” which, under 
the Ming dynasty, came to denote persons who enjoyed the full 
confidence of the princes and acted as the guardians of their sons. 
The husbands of the wet-nurses of the infant tayiji were simi- 
larly so designated." 


duradun sedkikiii-ber: qan ulus-iyan ebderegiiliigsen olan bui “It has many times 
happened that a king destroyed his realm by having vast ambitions.” Cf. Louis Licett, 
Le Subhdasitaratnanidhi Mongol, Un document du Moyen Mongol, Partie Ire, Le manu- 
scrit tibéto-mongol en reproduction phototypique avec une introduction, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Hungarica VI, Budapest, 1948, p. 81. On fragments of poetry in Sayang 
Seten’s Chronicle, cf. H. H. Monne, O spepHemonroapcKou asnuyeckoH mMTepatype, 
Cepreto Pegoposuyy Onpgen6ypry Kk 50-neTHIO Hay4HO-OOulecTBeEHHOH JeATeMb- 
HocTH, 1882-1932, COopHuk crateii, JIenuurpag, 1934, p. 432 ff.; and H. H. [Monne, 
Xamxa-MoHrombceKui reponuyeckHi amoc, Mocksa-Jlennurpag, 1937, p. 6 ff. 

* Children of families with a high mortality rate among infants were given such 
names in order to keep away the spirits of diseases. The Mongols believed that the 
spirits would thus be deceived and made to believe that the bearer of such a name 
really possessed the negative qualities expressed by his name. Consequently, the spirits 
would leave such a child alone and look for another one with a better name and 
cause illness to it. In some regions the names of children are taboo and nobody, with 
the exception of the parents and the child’s confessor, is supposed to know the name of 
a child. 

™These semantic changes of this ancient title find their parallel in the Chaghatai 
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The list of ancient and rare words which is given by the Rev- 
erend Mostarrt can be supplemented, e.g., qoy “benefit,” 
property ”; cf. Ordos xog “fortune,” “property”; Mo. qoysil 
“ property ”; sijir “a weight,” “stater”*® (its meaning is “ pure 
gold” in Modern Mongolian); sablaldu- “to give each other 
reasons ”; giir “ vast ”; cf. Secret History giir “ universal,” “ gen- 
eral”; giiri “ stone” and giirii “ stone”; garlamai “ (?) great ”; ° 
garuyar “ curse ”; cf. Mo. gariyal, Kh. yaral, Buriat xarar “ curse,’ 
“ malediction ”; inaru “ before ” in olwy-a inaru “ before finding ”; 
etc.” The text of the Chronicle also contains pre-classical gram- 
matical forms, such as the praesens perfecti in -liigei, e. g., iikiigii- 
liiliiget “ he caused him to die,” ete. As one might expect, Sayang 
Seéen often uses words which are found only in his native Ordos 
dialect, e. g., belgiirde- “ to be very busy,” biilegede- “id.,” ete.” 
Therefore, the readers of the Chronicle will find the magnificent 
Ordos-French dictionary by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt ** 
particularly useful. 

The Introduction also contains many valuable details, e. g., on 
page 2, note 5, the origin of the name Ordos is explained; on page 
3 the revolt of certain Ordos princes in 1649 against the Manchu 
rule is discussed; on page 5 the reader learns that the three right- 
hand tiimen to which the Ordos also belonged constituted part of 
Legdan’s empire; in note 5 the Reverend Mostarrt gives all the 
spellings of Legdan’s name and identifies it with the Tibetan name 
Legs-ldan; and so forth. Each detail is important and the foot- 
notes contain valuable data which corroborate and supplement 
the statements found in the Introduction. 

The Appendix to the Introduction contains the description of 
a Mongolian map of the seven Ordos banners (pp. 81-111). This 
map is a copy of the original which was compiled in 1740 (p. 88). 
Thus it is one of the most ancient Mongolian maps, being only 


‘ 


> 


Turkic title kékalta which originally meant “foster brother,” “milk brother.” Such 
kékdltaés played an important role in Turkestan in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

* Cf. the Ulan Bator manuscript, fol. 78 v. 

® Ibid., fol. 41 r. 

2° Tbid., fol. 79 v-80 r. 

*2 Ibid., fol. 41 r. 

12.Cf. Antoine Mostarrt, C.I.C.M., Dictionnaire ordos, t.1, Peking, 1941; t. II, 
Peking, 1942; t. III, Peking, 1944. 
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a little earlier than the Oirat maps of Renat** and considerably 
older than the few other Mongolian maps known to science.* 
The map of the seven Ordos banners is valuable both from a 
geographical and an historical point of view, because it contains 
names of numerous Mongolian princes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and gives a fairly accurate picture of the 
number of Buddhist temples and monasteries which existed at 
the time of compilation of the map in the Ordos region, although 
it is possible that some lamaseries which then existed were not 
marked on the map (p. 108, n. 66). The description of the map 
is followed by a glossary-index (pp. 113-124) which also gives 
translations of the words which form parts of names shown on 
the map. Some of them are rare or otherwise unknown and, there- 
fore, they have remained untranslated. However, some of them 
can be tentatively identified with known words, e. g., armiy (p. 
113)=Mo. aramay “sparse,” Khalkha armbk=Kalm. ari 
“sparse,” “having a poor vegetation ”;** jacir (p. 117) = Mo. 
cacir “ tent,” Kh. tsatsor < Persian. Eleven photographs are ap- 
pended, the first of them showing the map, and the others showing 
the “Eight White Yurts,” some temples, and persons discussed 
on the preceeding pages. 

Parts JII-IV of the work under review contain phototypic 
reproductions of the Mongolian texts of three different manu- 
scripts of the Chronicle of Sayang Seéen. Part IT contains Manu- 
script A, viz., a copy made from the Reverend Mosrtarrt’s 
dictation by TébSin in 1910 from an original belonging to the 
tayiji Duyar Jab of the Uiisin banner, who was a descendant of 
Qutuytai Secen Qung Tayiji, Sayang Seéen’s great-grandfather. . 
The original dates from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(Introduction, p. 59). 


*3 Cf. N. Poprg, “ Renat’s Kalmuck Maps,” Imago Mundi XII (1955), p. 157f. 

*Cf. B. A. Boanumupuosb, O6bscuenia Kb KapTt C.-3. Monroain, coctapaeu- 
HOH MoHronamuH, M3ptéctia Mmnepatopcxaro Pycckxaro Teorpaduyeckaro O6- 
ulecTBa, T. 47 (1911), p. 491f.; W. Herssic, “ Uber mongolische Landkarten,” 
Monumenta Serica IX (1944), p. 123f.; and Joseph Kurr, C.1.C.M., “A propos de 
cartographie mongole,” Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographie, XXIV-e 
année (1956), 1-2, p. 26f. Cf. also A. M.’s “Note additionnelle” in Scripta Mon- 
golica I, Part I. 

*5 Cf. G. J. Ramstent, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, Helsinki, 1935, p. 14-15. 
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Part III contains the reproduction of a copy made in 1918 by 
Téb Delger from an original which belonged to Tiimen Oljei of 
the Otoy banner. The original was a manuscript of 1891 which 
had been copied from a still older original, the date of which is 
unknown (Introduction, p. 64) . 

Part IV contains the reproduction of a copy of an original which 
belonged to a member of the Qanggin banner. Although this copy 
was made by the Reverend Mostarrt and not by a native scribe, 
the handwriting is good and clear and, what is much more im- 
portant, it is free from the inevitable scribal errors. The date of 
the original, which was brought to the Reverend Mosrarrr in 
1916, remains unknown. 

It is hard to say which of these three manuscripts is better than 
the others. Perhaps a very thorough investigation and compara- 
tive study of all three manuscripts will show which of them is to 
be preferred. The Reverend Mostarrt has shown the value of 
these manuscripts which demonstrate that the manuscript which 
served as the basis for Scumipt’s edition was not the most correct 
one (Introduction, page 67 ff.). I have attempted to compare 
these three manuscripts with ScumiptT’s edition and the manu- 
script of Ulan Bator, and have found that despite the fact that 
all of them are close to each other, they sometimes display dif- 
ferent spellings and contain words which are lacking in Scum1ptT’s 
edition. I shall demonstrate this in the following lines. Here I 
compare a passage found on pages 102-103 of Scumupt’s edition 
with the equivalent passages in the manuscripts.”* 


TRANSCRIPTION 


tendeée ejen éilegeben berkediin amin-iyan oyiratuqui-a: eyin 
tendeée ejen éilegeben berkediin amin-iyan oyiratuqui-a: eyin 
tendeée ejin éilege-ben berkediin amin-iyan oyirtuqui-a eyin 
tendece ejin cilegeben berkediin amin-iyan oyirtuqui-a eyin 
tendeée ejin éilegeben berkediin amin-iyan oyirtuqui-a eyin 


AnrFan 


*° Cf. the Ulan Bator manuscript (U), fol. 41r = Ms. A, fol. 53b-54b = Ms. B, fol. 
46a-47a = Ms. C, p. 107-108. This passage refers to Cinggis Qan’s death and quotes 
his last words and the laments of those present. It is one of the most difficult passages 
and contains some words which can be only translated approximately. 
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Ss 
U 
A 
B 
Cc 


AQBrFan AwWFaNn AwWPan 


aAwrPan 


AWBrPaAD ABPrPad® asmran 


jarliy bolurun: sayibar uéiraysan bérte jiisin secen qatun 
jarliy bolurun: sayibar uciraysan bérte jisin secen qatun 
jarliy bolurun: sayibar uéiraysan bérte jiisen secin qatun 
jarliy bolurun. sayibar uéaraysan bérte jiisin seéen qatun 
jarliy bolur-wn sayibar uéaraysan bérte jiisin secin qatun 


minu: sablaldun qanilaysan qulan: yisii: yisiiken yurbayula 
minu: sablaldun qanilaysan qulan yisii yisiiken yurbayula 
minu sablaldun qanilaysan qula yisii yisiiken yurbayula 
minu sablaldun —————— qula isii isiiked yurbayula 

minu. sablaldun —————— qula yisii yisiiked yurbayula 


minu: sayitur nékdéeldiigsen kiiliig boyorji noyan minu: 
minu: sayitur nékdéeldiigsen kiiliig boyoréi noyan minu: 
minu: sayitur ndkécildiigsen kiiliig boyoréi noyan minu: 
minu sayitur nékécildiigsen kiiliig boyoréi noyan minu 

minu. sayitur ndkdcildiigsen kiiliig boyoréi noyan minu 





sayilaldun tusalalduysan yisiin Grliig-iid minu 
sayilaldun tusalalduysan yisiin Grliig-iid nékéd minu:: 
sayilaldun sayilalduysan yisiin Grliig-iid nékéd minu: 
sayilaldun tusalalduysan isiin Grliig-iid nékéd minu. 
sayilaldun tusalalduysan isiin Grliig-tid nodkéd minu 


kiider metii dérben degiiiiner minu: kiiliig metii dérben kébegiid 
kiider meti: dérben degiiiiner minu: kiiliig metii dérben kébegiid 
kiider metii dérben degiiii-ner minu: kiiliig metii dérben kébegiid 
kiider metii dérben degiiii-ner minu. kiiliig metii dérben kébegiid 
kiider metii dérben degii:i-ner minu. kiiliig metii dérben kébegiid 





minu: giirt metii tiisimel noyad minu: kiiii sang giir yeke 
minu: giirt metii tiisimel noyad minu: kiiii sang metii giir yeke 
minu tiisimed noyad minu: kiiii sang metii giir yeke 
minu giir-i metii tisimel noyad minu. kiiiisang metii giir yeke 
minu. giir-t metii tiisimed noyad minu kiiii sang metii giir yeke 








tér6 minu: qatud-un iires minu: qarqami ulus 





ulus minu: qas 








ulus minu:: gas téréd minu: qatud iires minu: qaralmai ulus 
ulus minu: .qas tér6 minu: gatud iires minu: qarlamai ulus 
ulus minu gas yeke téré minu. qatun tires minu qarlamai ulus 
ulus minu. gas yeke téré minu. gqatun iires minu. qarlamai ulus 


minu: qayiran yajar minu: kemen jarliy boluyad: mayujiran odqui-dur 
minu: gayiran yajar minu kemen jarliy boluyad mayujiran odqui-dur 
minu: qayiran yajar minu kemen jarliy boluyad mayujiran odqui-dur 
minu. qayiran yajar minu kemen jarliy boluyad. mayujiran odqui-dur 
minu. qayiran yajar minu. kemen jarliy boluyad u mayujiran odqui-dur 











QABFan ABFPaG”A ABpawm awran 


AnFran 


ABrFaPn AWPAGBM AwBran 
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inu: sunid-un kiliiken bayatur eyin Gciriin : qayiratu bérte jiisin 
inu: siinid-iin kiliiken bayatur: eyin 6cir-iin: qayiratu bérte Jiisin 
inu: siinid-iin kiliiken bayatur eyin Gciriin : qayiratu bérte jiisin 
inu siinid-iin kiliiken bayatur eyin Ociriin . qayiratu bérte jiisin 
inu siinid-iin kiliiken bayatur eyin Géir-iin. qayiratu bérte fiisin 


secen qatun Cinu iikiimiii j-a: qas erdeni metii toré cinu samayurnam j-a: 
secen qatun Cinu iikiim j-a: qas erdeni metii téré cinu samayuram j-a: 
secin qatun Cinu iikiim j-a qas erdeni metii téré Cinu samayuram j-a: 
secin qatun Cinu iikiim j-a. qas erdeni metii samayuram j-a. 
secin qatun éinu tikiim  j-a qas erdeni metii —— samayuram j-a 











—— —— — — —— — garalami yeke ulus éinu qay-a 

qasar belgiitet qoyar cinu biilegedem j-a: qaralmai yeke ulus éinu qay-a 
qasar belgiitei qoyar cinu biilegedem j-a: qarlamai yeke ulus éinu qay-a 
qasar belgiitei qoyar éinu biiliigedem j-a. qarlamai yeke ulus ¢inu qay-a 
qasar belgiitei qoyar cinu biilljiigedem j-a. qarlamai yeke ulus cinu qay-a 


kereg taranam j-a: ii¢iiken-eée uciraysan bérte fiisin seéen qatun tinu 
kereg taryamja : iiéiiken-eée uciraysan bérte jiisin seéen qatun éinu 
kereg tarqam j-a : ti¢iiken-eée uéaraysan bérte jiisin secin qatun cinu 
kerig taryam j-a : ii¢iiken-ece uéaraysan bérte jiisin secin qatun éinu 
kereg taranam j-a. iiciiken-eée uéaraysan bérte jiisin secin qatun Cinu 


iikiinem j-a: 6ndér boluysan jasay cinu boyonidum j-a: iigedei tolui 
tikiim j-a: 6nd6r boluysan téré jasay cinu boyonidum j-a: iigedei tolui 
tikiim j-a: 6nd6r boluysan téré jasay cinu boyanidum j-a: iige-dei tolui 
tikiim j-a. éndér boluysan téré jasay cinu boyonidum j-a. iigedei tolui 
tikiim j-a éndér boluysan téré jasay éinu boyonidum j-a iigedei tolui 





qoyar icébegiin éinu Gnécirem j-a: iires-iin fiigegsen albatu ulus cinu 
qoyar kébegiin Ginu Gnicidem j-a: iirisiin jiigegsen albatu ulus cinu 
qoyar kébegiin cinu Gnécidiinem j-a: iirisiin jiigegsen albatu ulus tinu 
qoyar kébegiin éinu Gnécidem j-a. iirisiin jiigegsen albatu ulus cinu 
qoyar kébegiin éinu Gnécidenem j-a iirisiin jiigegsen albatu ulus cinu 


éoliigedem j-a: onoju dokiysan bérte jiisin seéen qatun Cinu iikiim j-a: 
eciigiiyidem j-a: onoju dokiysan bértejiisin secen qatun ¢inu iikiim j-a: 
eciigiiyidem j-a onoju dokiysan bérte jiisin secin qatun Ccinu iikiim j-a 
eciingiiyidem j-a. onoju dokiysan bérte jiisin secin qatun Cinu iikiim j-a 
eciigiiyidem j-a onoju dokiysan bérte jiisin secin qatun cinu iikiim —— 


iiciiken qajikin qoyar degiiii cinu yutuju qotorum j-a: olan-a jiigegsen 
iiciken qajikin qoyar degiiti cinu belgiirdem j-a: olan-a jiigegsen 
ticiken qacikin qoyar degiiii cinu —— belgiirdem j-a: olan-a jokiysan 
titiken qacikin qoyar degiiii cinu belgiirdem j-a: olan-a jiigegsen 








tiéiken qacikin qoyar degiiii cinu —— belgiirdenem j-a. olan-a jékiysan 
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S qayiran yeke ulus éinu taranam j-a: oki boluysan boyorji muquli qoyar 

U_ qayiran yeke ulus cinu taryam j-a: oki boluysan boyarci muquli qoyar 

A qayiran yeke ulus ¢inu tarqam j-a: oki boluysan boyoréi muquli qoyar 

B_ qayiran yeke ulus éinu taryam j-a. oki boluysan boyorci muquli qoyar 

C qayiran yeke ulus éinu taranam j-a. oki boluysan boyoréi muquli qoyar 

S éinu yastyudam j-a: qangyai qan-i arulan kiirkiii-e qatun tires cinu qayilan 

U_ éinu yasiyudam j-a: qangyai qan-i arulan kiirkiii-e: qatun iires cinu qayilan 

A éinu yasiyudam j-a qangyai qan-i arulan kiirkiii-e qatun tires cinu qayilan 

B  éinu yasiyudam j-a qangyai qan-i arulan kiirkiii-e. qatun tires cinu qanilan 

C éinu yasiyudam j-a qangyai qan-i arulan kiirkiii-e. qatun tires cinu qayilan 

S_ kiiilen irem j-a: qayan ejen-iyen qamiy-a odbai kememii bida: qalayiju 
dgede 

U_ kiiilen irem j-a: qayan ejen-iyen qamiy-a odbai kememii bida qalayiju 
6gede 

A kiiilen irem j-a: qayan ejen-iyen qamiy-a odbai: kememii bida: qalayiju 
dgede 

B_ kiiilen irem j-a. qayan ejen-iyen qamiy-a odbai. kememii bida. qalayiju 
6gede 

C kiiilen irem j-a. qayan ejen-iyen qamiya odbai kememii bida qalayiju 
6gede 

S_ bolun soyurq-a ejen minu a-a kemen dcibesu: ejen degegsi dndeyijii 

U_ bolun soyurqasai ejen minu : kemen Géin biikiii-e: ejen degegsi 
Ondeyijii 

A bolun soyurqasai ejin minu a : kemen Géin biikiii-e: ejin degegsi éndeyiji 

B_ bolun soyurqasuyai ejin minu —— kemen 6éin biikiii-e. ejin degegsi 
Ondeyijii 

C_ bolun soyurqasai ejin minu kemen 6éin biikiii-e ejin degegsi éndeyijii 

S eyin jarliy bolurun : 

U_eyin jarliy bolbai : 

A eyin jarliy bolbai : 

B_ eyin jarliy bolbai . 

C eyin jarliy bolbai 


TRANSLATION 


When after this the malady of the lord had grown worse and he had come 
nearer to death, he spoke thus: 

“My well-met wise spouse Bérte Jiisin. Ye three [wives] of mine, Qulan, 
Yisii, and Yisiiken, who have become friends by mutual agreement. 

My prince Kiiliig Boyorji, thou who hast become a friend in a good way. 
My friends, ye nine érliig who have been collectively doing good and have 
assisted [me]. 

My four younger brothers, ye who are like musk-deer. My four sons like 
famous steeds. 


! 
if 
y 
{ 
} 
, 
; 
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My rock-like dignitaries and princes. My treasury-like vast and great people. 
My great jade-like realm. 

My wives and children. My (?) subject people. My beloved country.” 

When he had spoken so and fainted, Kiliiken Bayatur of the Siinid [tribe] 
spoke humbly thus: 

“Thy beloved spouse Borte jiisin will certainly die. Thy realm which is 
like a jade jewel will certainly be troubled. Both thy [brothers] Qasar and 
Belgiitei will certainly be greatly worried. Thy great (?) subject people will 
certainly disperse. Thy wise queen Bérte jiisin whom thou met in childhood 
will certainly die. Thy realm which has been elevated will certainly be de- 
graded. Both thy sons, Ugedei and Tolui will certainly become orphans. Thy 
subject people which has been gathered by [thy] sons will certainly be ex- 
hausted. Thy wise queen Borte, Jiisin who has knowingly nodded her head 
will certainly die. Both thy younger brothers, Uéiken and Qaéikin will cer- 
tainly be worried. Thy beloved great nation which has been gathered for many 
will certainly disperse. Thy Boyorji and Muquli, both of them, will certainly 
mourn. When they will approach the [mountain range of] Qangyai Qan along 
its northern slopes, thy spouses and children will come crying and lamenting: 
‘Where has our Emperor and Lord gone?’ So shall we say. Condescend to 
rise and get up, my lord!” 

When he had humbly spoken this, the lord rose and said .. . 


The comparison made above of all texts available clearly 
demonstrates that no text should be disregarded when a new 
critical edition of the Chronicle of Sayang Seéen is undertaken and 
that the three manuscripts published by the Reverend Mostarrt 
are of particular value, being sometimes more accurate than any 
other text. 

Nicholas N. Poppe 

University of Washington 


Dr. Karl Heinrich Mencss, Professor an der Columbia-Universi- 
tit zu New York, Das Cayatajische in der persischen Darstel- 
lung von Mirza Mahdi Xan, Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1956, Nr 9, Wiesbaden, 
1957, pp. 627-739 in 8°. 


The Chaghatai language has played an important role in his- 
tory, yet, as Mencss correctly remarks, it has been studied insuf- 
ficiently. Therefore, many points connected with its history have 
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remained obscure. One of these is the question of the time since 
which the language of the Central Asian Turks may be justifiedly 
called the “ Chaghatai language.” Mences discusses this problem 
in detail in the first, that is, introductory, part of his work and 
points out that the classical period of the Chaghatai language is 
that following the formation of the empire of the Timurides, and 
that the most productive era of Chaghatai literature is the fif- 
teenth century (page 628). 

The periodization of the history of the language of the Turks 
of Central Asia was dealt with by Samomovi¢ many years ago. 
He published an excellent survey of the literature on this subject 
and came to the conclusion that the Turcologists should not 
speak of several literary languages in that area but recognize the 
existence of only one literary language, that is, the Central Asiatic 
literary Turkic language of the Islamic period, and subdivide its 
history into several periods. That language was not given the 
name of the Chaghatai language until the fifteenth-sixteenth cen- 
turies.. The latter period lasted from the fifteenth century to the 
beginning of the twentieth century.’ 

Thus, the chronological framework established by Merncss is 
close to SAMOILOVIC’s periodization, of which he seems not to have 
been aware, since he does not mention it. 

What are the distinctive marks of the Central Asiatic literary 
language of the Islamic period? ‘They are of a phonological, mor- 
phological, and lexical nature. The language in question belongs 
to the ayaq-, tay-, and iy- group (cf. gatiy “ hard”). The Chag- 
hatai period is characterized by the frequent confusion of the 
medial and final q and y.* There are a few more characteristic 
features which are enumerated by Mrenags (page 635) . 

After these introductory remarks, Menges proceeds to the lan- 
guage of the grammar compiled by Mirza Mahdi Xan who lived 
in the eighteenth century (page 647) . 


+A. H. Camoiinopuy, K ucTopuu auTepaTypHoro cpeqHea3HaTCKO-TypeuKoro 
a3bika, Mup-Anu-LiJnp Hespan, COopHuk k NATHCOTMeETHIO CO JHA pox eHHA, 
Jlenuurpag, 1928, p. 21.. 


* CamolinosBny, op. cit., p. 23. 
*N. Poppe, “Eine viersprachige ZamaxSari-Handschrift,” ZDMG 101 (1951) 304f. 
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The second part of Mencss’ work is devoted to phonology. 
Menckss discusses the opposition of front vowels to back vowels 
and correctly remarks that the Iranization of certain dialects may 
have made great progress as early as the fifteenth century (page 
650). His remarks with regard to labial harmony are of particular 
interest, especially where he mentions that the possessive suffix 
of the third person -i does not comply with the rules of that har- 
mony. He believes that the usage of the final 7 was taken directly 
from Uighur. In quoting the late Kaare Grénsecu, Mencss states 
that the vowel of the suffix -2 was always a front one in the lan- 
guage of the Orkhon inscriptions (page 655) and further demon- 
strates that the suffix -i developed from the pronoun *72 “he” 
(page 662) which is in full agreement with my opinion expressed 
in 1926.* The origin of the possessive suffix of the third person ~2 
explains why it never becomes wu or ii in Mrencss’ material. The 
vowel 7 in -im and -in is a connective one and therefore it alter- 
nates with w/i, but the suffix -2 has developed from an indepen- 
dent word, to wit a pronoun which had its own stress. 

Mences discusses the alternation of a (or a) with 7 in medial 
syllables, e. g., tiingidza/tiingd-cé “ until the night,” and quotes 
interesting examples of the alternation of a/i in roots in Uighur. 
In this connection a similar sporadic alternation of a/i in Mongol- 
ian should be mentioned, e.g., alqum/ilqum “step, pace,” 
aryamji/iryamji “ lariat, rope,” arjayi-/irjayi- “to bare the teeth ” 
(e. g., of a dog), ete. 

Mencss’ material displays the same confusion of 7 and y as any 
other Chaghatai source. Similarly, the forms of the past tense of 
the verbs of the type of et-, ket-, etc. display only one t (page 
659) . Cf. tiigeti “ he finished,” oqSati “ he made similar,” tuti “ he 
kept,” etc. in Muqaddimat al-Adab.* 

The third part deals with morphology: Merncrs gives us an 
interesting explanation of the origin of the emphasizing adver- 
bial particle of the type gap in gap qara “ pitch black,” the final 
p of which is believed to have developed from the particle -mu/-mii 
(page 664). In the case of Osmanli forms of the type bem beyaz 


“N. Poppg, “ Tiirkisch-tschuwassische vergleichende Studien,” Islamica, I, p. 409 f. 
5 N. Poppe, “Eine viersprachige ZamaxSari-Handschrift,” p. 320. 
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“ absolutely white,” this explanation may be correct, but on the 
other hand it hardly holds true in the case of Mongolian keb 
kejiye “ always,” ab ali “ whoever,” etc. 

Mencess’ excellent presentation of the verbal system is both in- 
structive and interesting. In connection with the so-called verbal 
compounds (Verbalkompositionen) I should point out, however, 
that the Khalkha-Mongolian example t‘ergé bia “ to alight from 
a carriage ” (page 686) is incorrect, because the ablative ending 
can never be omitted. The only correct way of saying “ to alight 
from a carriage” is t‘ergén’« biixa. The example tergé bixa 
means “the stopping of carriages, a carriage stop,” (e. g., a bus 
stop). 

The fifth and final part deals with the vocabulary. Mrncss’ 
source gives a number of rare and interesting words which are 
not found in the dictionaries of the Chaghatai language or any 
Turkic language. An interesting word is 1555 3! aikiide- “ to slum- 
ber,” “to doze” (said of domestic animals) which MENGEs 
believes to be of Mongolian origin (page 721). However, no 
dictionary of Written or Colloquial Mongolian gives this word 
and I myself have never heard such a word. Another interesting 
word is bauréi “ cook,” which in MENGEs’ opinion might be of 
Mongolian origin, although he is not sure of it (page 722). In- 
deed, this word is unquestionably a borrowing from Mongolian.‘ 

On page 726 Mences compares the Turkic words for “ raven ” 
with Mongolian kdrika and Khalkha zerre. However, the correct 
forms are Mo. keriye<*kerige and Khalkha zeré “ crow.” 
“ Raven ” is Mo. gong keriye, Kh. von, xeré. 

An interesting word is Chaghatai kékaita3 “foster brother,” 
“milk brother” (page 727). The Chaghatai dictionaries do not 
give this word. Instead, there is the word kéniilta3 or koniilda3 
*‘ one of the same kind and feelings as another ” which is derived 
from kéniil “heart” (cf. page 659). However, kdkalta3 is not 


°B. A. Baagumupnos, O tTHuG6etcko-MoHrombcKOM cmoBape Li-cihi gur-khan, 
Jloknayt1 Akagemun Hayx CCCP, Cepua B, 1926, p. 27. In the dictionary investi- 
gated by Vuiaprmirtsoy this word is given as bayuréi. Is it not possible that the 
name of Cinggis Qan’s aide, Bo’orji, as given in the Secret History, is the same as 
boyoréi or boyuréi/bayuréi “ cook? ” 
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derived from kéniil “ heart” and this is nothing but a popular 
etymology. In reality, kékdltaé is a borrowing from the Mon- 
golian, although it has the Turkic suffix -da3/-daé3 which forms 
nouns with the meaning of persons sharing something with other 
persons, e. g., garindas > qardas “ brother ” (“ one who shares the 
same belly or womb”) from gqarin “belly,” yoldas “ fellow 
traveler” from yol “road,” ete. The word kékdltds originally 
meant “ one who shares the same breast ” from Mo. (KOwALEW- 
sk1) kékel “ breast,” “teat.” Cf. kéke- “to suck” and kékelti 
eke “wet nurse.” Cf. also Kalm. kokita “the act of sucking,” 
Khalkha x6 x6lt “ sucker,” Buriat yw xelte “sucker,” etc. Thus 
this word is a Mongolian loan word and has nothing in common 
with Turkic kéniil “ heart.” : 

Mencss’ interesting work contains many more rare forms and 
displays an abundance of material important to historic linguistics. 
It is a valuable contribution to Chaghatai studies. 


NicHoLas Popper 
University of Washington 


Bukky6d bijutsuten mokuroku M2) AK (Exhibition of 
Japanese Buddhist Arts). Introduction by Asano Nagatake 
2¢ 5X. Tokyd: Tdkyd National Museum, 1956. Pp. 28, 
with 164 illustrations. 


About a hundred years ago in 1859, James Jackson JArvEs, 
a pioneer among American connoisseurs, formed one of the first 
and greatest collections of Italian Primitives. JArveEs’s efforts to 
sell this collection, designed to illustrate the earliest development 
of Italian painting, to the Boston Athenaeum and later to 
Harvard met with failure. It was only with great difficulty, and 
then at a loss, that he was able to dispose of the collection to 
Yale University. The noble simplicity and abstract decorative 
splendor of these religious panels were entirely incomprehensible 
to a generation delighting in the easy virtuosity and sentimental- 
ity of Murillo and Raphael. It sometimes appears that today 
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the snobbery of connoisseurs towards Japanese Buddhist art 
parallels that of their forefathers’ point of view towards the Italian 
Primitives. The interest of collectors, both in the United States 
and Japan, is so centered on the performance of the great Chinese 
and Japanese masters in secular painting, especially in the bravura 
manipulation of ink and wash, that there appears to be almost a 
complete blindness to the hieratic beauty of Japanese religious 
painting. 

An attempt to remedy this indifference was the great exhibition 
of Buddhist art arranged in the National Museum at Tokyo in 
the autumn of 1956. The catalogue of this collection is a small 
but very useful tribute to this neglected field of Japanese art. 
This catalogue is dedicated to a great anonymous art as radiantly 
beautiful in color and often as dynamically powerful in drawing 
as the admired performances of secular artists both Japanese 
and Chinese. It is unfortunate that, except for the great collection 
of this material at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and a few 
examples in the Freer Gallery and the Chicago Art Institute, 
Japanese Buddhist painting is unknown to American collectors, 
as was the work of Giotto and Simone Martini a hundred years 
ago. 

The catalogue is arranged by iconography, so that the first 
twenty-two items are illustrations to the life of Buddha and repre- 
sentations of Shaka in paintings and sculpture. Nos. 27-41 are 
portrayals of various Bodhisattvas. These are followed by ex- 
amples of the Four Guardian Kings (XR) and the Twelve 
Supernatural Generals (--—iA ). There follow two of the great 
priest portraits of Hsiian-tsang K# and Jion Daishi #BXtih. 
The catalogue includes various examples of sutras from the Nara 
through the Kamakura periods. Nos. 64-76 in the list are banners 
illustrating the cult of Amida. More than twenty-five items of 
painting and sculpture—Nos. 90-117—are illustrations of Shingon 
Buddhism. Also included is an interesting collection of ritual 
implements, reliquaries, sutra boxes, etc. Within these various 
categories the objects range in date from the Asuka through the 
Muromachi periods. 
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The text of this catalogue consists of a list of exhibits which 
in the English translation includes only the period, material, and 
present location. In the Japanese section, however, the reader 
will find in addition to this fundamental information the measure- 
ments of all the objects, together with a short account of the 
interesting elements of the iconography and significant observa- 
tions of the date and style of the object. Sometimes the abbre- 
viations of the English captions subtract important information 
contained in the commentaries under the Japanese titles. For 
example, under No. 68, which consists of three separate banners 
at Hokkeji #28, showing the famous Red Amida and two 
attendants, the dating in English is simply “ Late Heian Period,” 
whereas in the Japanese text it is explained that the central Amida 
is Middle Heian, and the attendant figures Late Heian. 

This exhibition included many of the masterpieces seen in the 
great loan exhibition in the United States in 1953-54, such as 
the Shaka of Jingdji iit#é<F , the Amida screens from Toji HOSP. 
the Yellow Fudé from the Manjiin Be in Kydto, the land- 
scape screen from T6ji, and a number of others. It should be 
noted that even this great collection of Buddhist painting does 
not give a complete picture of the greatness of Japanese religious 
art, since some of the most famous and important masterpieces 
were missing, such as the Amida triptych on K6yasan and the 
incomparable Nirvana of 1086 in the same collection. One would 
also like to have seen included the Eleven-Faced Kannon formerly 
in the Masupa 4% collection. 


Even in the rather indifferent reproductions in this catalogue 
the juxtaposition of certain banners is very illuminating as an 
illustration of the stylistic development from Heian to Kamakura. 
Especially notable are the three banners of Fugen 7*#, Nos. 38, 
39, and 40, in which it is possible to see the difference between 
the soft delicacy and feminine beauty of decoration in the Fuji- 
wara painting in the Tokyo Museum (No. 38) and the rather 
hard, worldly, metallic conception of the Kamakura pictures (39 
and 40). In the originals, of course, this impression would be 
intensified by the contrast between the exquisite mineral tones 
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and web-like kirigane #)@ of the Heian banner and the paler tints 
and rather hard, over-lavish use of gold leaf in the Kamakura 
examples. 

One of the great treasures of the collection is the banner from 
Chohéji KtESF showing Shaka rising from this golden coffin 
(No. 17). This beautiful and typical Fujiwara painting, it may 
be noted, is an illustration of the resurrection mentioned by 
Hsiian-tsang, when the Lord appeared from his sarcophagus to 

‘preach the Law to Maya.’ 

Beyond its value as a record of a notable exhibition, this cata- 
logue is valuable as a check-list of some of the most important 
Buddhist paintings in convenient iconographical arrangement 
and for its presentation of new and unpublished objects of Japan- 
ese Buddhist art. Among these one might mention the unusual 
group of three Kamakura paintings representing the Eight Great 
Events from the Buddh’s life, the Shaka hassé FRUB/\AA (No. 16, 
from the Hakone Art Museum). The story is spread over four 
kakemono, and in each the events are placed in a formalized land- 
scape setting not unlixe the mountains in the Toji and Zenrinji 
WARK panels of Yamagoshi Amida |Wi"JGKPE (Nos. 71 and 72) . 
Another unusual exhibit is the Tébatsu Bishamonten FUREY 
FHX (No. 48), which is close in style and iconography to the 
famous example at Toji. Another Litherto unpublished object 
is a banner of Dai’itoku Myo’s ABBE (No. 104) lent by 
the Danzan Jinja ®& PL and ascribed to the Late Heian period. 
Insofar as one can tell from the reproduction, this banner seems 
like a later version of the great painting of the same subject in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Benjamin Row.anp, Jr. 
Harvard University 


* Cf. Samuel Bua, Si-yu-ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 40. 
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Bronze Culture of Ancient China, An Archaeological Study of 
Bronze Objects from Northern Honan, dating from about 
1400 B.C.-—771 B.C., William Charles Wuitr, Sometime 
Bishop of Honan, Keeper Emeritus of the East Asiatic Collec- 
tion of the Royal Ontario Museum, Museum Studies—Num- 
ber Five. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1956. Pp. 
XViii + 219. 


This impressive volume by Dr. W. C. Wutre, the celebrated 
Bishop of Honan, is a welcome addition to the library of any 
student of Chinese art and archaeology. Being a companion book 
to the author’s Bone Culture of Ancient China published in 1945, 
the present study excludes much of the background that is already 
available in the preceding work. Instead, it begins with a short, 
lucid introduction to bronze in ancient China (pp. 3-11). The 
main body of the book (pp. 15-186) is devoted to ten groups of 
ceremonial objects of Shang and Chou times which form an im- 
portant part of the magnificent Chinese collection of the Royal 
Ontario Museum. The excellent illustrations and the detailed 
accounts of these objects are most valuable. Eight appendices of 
rather miscellaneous nature (pp. 187-212) and two indices (pp. 
215-219) complete the volume. 

The ten groups of bronzes presented are (1) the Elephant- 
Tomb set, (2) the Halberd-bearer set, (3) the Disk-bearer set, 
(4) the Ancestor Hsin #H*¥ set, (5) the Mang Shan t&Ill set, 
(6) the Ch‘en-Ch‘en F24€ set, (7) the Prince Kung € of Sung 
set, (8) the Sha-wan Wi} set, (9) the Marquis K‘ang SH of Wei 
set, and (10) various small units. 

The first three groups are reported to have come from Anyang 
and can be dated Shang. Groups 4, 5, 6, and 8 came from Loyang. 
Group 4 belongs to the Shang period and the three other groups 
to the Early Chou. Group 7 came from Hui Hsien and group 9 
from Hsiin Hsien, both of Early Chou. The various small units 
are also from districts in Honan and are also datable to Shang 
or Early Chou. All except a “ pewter set ” in the last group are 
in the collection of the Royal Ontario Museum. 

The names of the groups are given obviously for the convenience 
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of identification. The name “Elephant-Tomb” has been used 
by westerners because of the dominance of the elephant motif in 
the form and design of the objects unearthed. The other sets are 
named after important pictographs or personal names inscribed 
on the objects, and, in the cases of Mang Shan and Sha-wan, 
the places where the bronzes were found. 

Since most of these objects were acquired through dealers, 
report concerning their places of origin need not be reliable in 
every instance. Of course, even in a scientific excavation there 
is no guarantee that all the objects from the same tomb were made 
in the same period. Still, in the study of ancient bronze, if the 
objects are believed to be synchronous because of similarity in 
style or inscription, the knowledge that they are reported to 
have come from the same site certainly helps to strengthen the 
belief. In the present case the information is particularly valuable, 
because many of the objects were collected by the experienced 
Bishop when he was stationed in Kaifeng. 

While this volume contains excellent illustrations and detailed 
descriptions, serious students of ancient bronze may find it lacking 
in presentation of comparative materials and in reference to rele- 
vant studies by earlier writers. In the decipherment of inscrip- 
tions, except for one quotation from Kuo Mo-jo (p. 121), there 
is little indication of the authorities for the interpretation. In a 
few places the understanding appears to be inadequate or errone- 
ous. These may be discussed briefly as follows: 

On a spearhead in the Halberd-bearer set are the two characters 
KF (ta-yii). On page 80 Dr. Wurre says: “the Yii is taken 
to be a homophone for ‘rain’ (Yii), in which case the meaning 
would be ‘ great rain,’ and be related possibly to an official whose 
duties would be to pray for rain, which would be a matter of 
great concern to a people dependent on agricultural pursuits.” 
Presumably this is based on a theory of SHANG Ch‘eng-tsu Pa*KiE. 
but the statement is not an accurate representation of SHANG’s 
view. In his Shih-erh-chia chi-chin t‘u-lu t—=RGBBR (Chu 
Si 18b) published in 1935, SHANG proposes that ta-yii KT may 
stand for ta-yii KS, “the great sacrifice for rain.” This inter- 
pretation is referred to by Bernard Karucren, in his article en- 
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titled “Some Early Chinese Bronze Masters” in BMFEA 16 
(1944) .14, with apparent approval. Dr. Wut erroneously sub- 
stitutes yii M3 “rain” for yii ¥ “ sacrifice for rain.” 

On page 148, we read about a very interesting inscription found 
on a ku #$ or slender wine beaker in the so-called Prince Kung of 


Sung set: 


. . . This inscription, which in the graph is transcribed into modern script 
by the side of the original archaic script, may be translated as follows: 
“[Prince] Kung’s Supervisor of the women received a reward of money 
[cowries] that the Supervisor might use for the purpose of making a Fu-yi 
ceremonial vessel.” The “ supervisor of women ” can well be called “ minister 
of the harem,” for we know that when a prince married, at least eight women 
of the same family as the bride accompanied her to the palace. Also the use 
of “ supervisor ” or “ minister ” is similar to parallel uses found in the classics 
when speaking of “ minister of instruction,” “ minister of war,” “ minister of 
works,” and “ minister of crime.” 


The inscription is transcribed into modern script on page 150: 


2 MAF AAR, 


The interpretation of ssu-nii as “supervisor of women,” or 
“ minister of the harem,” is not convincing. In the first place, 
the ssu J in such titles as ssu-t‘u FE “ minister of instruction,” 
and ssu-k‘ung *14 “ minister of works ” does not appear in early 
bronze inscriptions in the simple form ssu * as in this ssu-nii, 
if there were such a title, which is quite doubtful. Actually, in 
such inscriptions ssu-t‘u M+: stands for ssu-t'u FE, and ssu- 
kung #I. stands for ssu-k‘ung ®J2, with the character ssu in a 
much more complicated form. In the second place, it is extremely 
uncommon for such an official title to appear in an inscription of 
this nature without being followed by the personal name of the 
official. In the third place, it is not at all certain that ssu-nii 
should be read as two characters. It has been suggested by several 
scholars * that for similar inscriptions ssu-nii constitute but one 
character, most likely standing for the clan name Ssu Wl. In the 
inscription under discussion, the close space between ssu and nii 


? This is discussed in Cuou Fa-kao JA) ZK (By, Chin-wen ling-shih @ HBF, 1951, 
pp. 89-101. 








"14 REVIEWS 


acter. Following this line of reasoning, I would propose that Kung 
Ssu refers to a lady born of the clan Ssu but married to a Prince 
Kung, or possibly to the Prince of the State of Kung. 

Next is an interesting point about the grammar of archaic 
Chinese. The verbs hsi #% and shang A(X) meaning “ to present 
as a gift or prize ” are normally used in the active voice, followed 
by an indirect object and a direct object, to use the conventional 
terms in western grammar. In some exceptional cases, when the 
verb is followed by the direct object plus yii ¥ plus a substantive, 
the verb may be interpreted as being in the passive voice and 
the agent of the action is indicated by yii plus a substantive, i. e., 
“from somebody.” This use of yii is not to be confused with 
its ordinary use in the sense of “ at,” “to.” * Of course, it is not 
necessary to insist that there is “ voice ” for verbs in Chinese and 
one may as well speak of a receptive construction instead of the 
passive voice. In this sense, it is acceptable to render the verb 
hsi-shang $44 as “ received.” Dr. Warts, however, fails to grasp 
the function of yii. 

An emended translation of the inscription might read: “ [Lady] 
Kung Ssu received cowries from Ssu (or, the Ssu clan) and 
thereby made a Fu-i ceremonial vessel.” Incidentally, the char- 
acter Kung is correctly deciphered in the inscription. On the other 
hand, the same characters, E1 and E2 in Appendix C, are mistaken 
for ch‘tu #L ‘a young dragon,’ “ to wriggle or curl ” on page 195. 
There are several other mistakes in this appendix on “ Ceremonial 
graphs on oracle bones, and key,” which need not be discussed 
here. 

When I visited Holland in 1951, I saw in the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam two vessels, a chia and a yu, in Shang or Early Chou 
style, labeled as made of lead (95%) and antimony (5%). Re- 
cently, Dr. J. Fonrern, Curator of the Museum of Asiatic Art, 


*Cf. Saen Ch‘un-hui FR, “Chou chin-wen chung chih ‘shuang-pin-yii chii- 
shih?” J) 4-30' P27 EA HK, YCHP 20(1936).375-408. I am indebted to 
Mr. Cuov Fa-kao, Research Fellow of Academia Sinica, for calling my attention 
to this article and for a discussion of this use of yi. 
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Rijksmuseum, has kindly sent me a copy of the Bulletin, Vereeni- 
ging van Vrienden der Aziatische Kunst, Derde Serie, No. 9, Dec. 
1957, which contains his article entitled “ Loden Vaatwerk uit de 
Chou Periode” (pp. 144-148). According to Dr. Fontern, both 
vessels were acquired from the Yamanaka Company, and com- 
paring his illustrations with those in this volume, one can be 
fairly certain that they are identical with vessels No. 2 (Yu) and 
No. 5 (Chia) in the “ pewter set ” described on page 176. 


L.S. Y. 
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Arts Asiatiques, Tome III, Fasc. 2, 1956; Fasc. 4, 1946; Tome IV, 1957, Fasc. 
1. Paris. 

Aryan Path, The, Organ of the Indian Institute of Culture, Vol. XXVII, 
January to December 1956, Index; Vol. XXVIII, January 1957, No. 1. 
Bombay. 

Asia Major, A British Journal of Far Eastern Studies, New Series/Vol. VI/Part 
1 (1957). London. 

Asiatic Research Bulletin, No. 1, December, 1957. Asiatic Research Center, 
Korea University, Seoul, Korea. 

Biblia, Bulletin of Tenri Central Library, No. 9, Oct., 1957. Tenri, Japan. 

Bulletin of the Faculty of Literature, Kyushu University, No. 4, Philosophical 
Studies No. 1, 1956. Fukuoka, Japan. 

Bulletin of the Research Institute of Comparative Education and Culture, 
English Edition No. 1, March, 1957. Fukuoka, Japan; Faculty of Edu- 
cation, Kyushu University. 

Bulletin of School of Education, Okayama University, No. 4, March, 1957. 
Okayama, Japan. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. XIX, Part 2, 1957; Part 3, 1957; Vol. XX: In honour of Sir Ralph 
Turner, 1957. London. 

Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Indochinoises, Nouvelle Série-Tome XXXII, 
N° 1, 1e* Trimestre 1957; N° 2, 2° Trimestre 1957. Saigon. 

Bulletin of University of Osaka Prefecture, Series D, Sciences of Economy, 
Commerce and Law, Volume I, 1957. Osaka. 

Cause of Vietnam, The, Published monthly by the Dai-Viet Nationalist Party 
(Dai-Viet Quoc-Dan-Dang) , Volume 1, No. 1, May 1957. Paris. 

Chinese Magazine, The, An Independent and Non-Partisan Journal of Facts 
and Opinions, Volume 1, Number 4, April, 1957; Formosa. 

Chintan Hakpo, The Scholarly Journal devoted to the Studies of Korea and 
her neighboring countries, Volume 18, February 1957. Seoul: The Chin- 
Tan Society, c/o National Museum of Korea. 

Chigoku bungaku-hé (Journal of Chinese Literature), Volume VI, April 1957; 
Volume VII, October 1957. Kydto University. 

Chié daigaku bungakubu kiyé (Journal of the Faculty of Literature, Chié 
University), No. VIII (Department of Philosophy, No. 3), March 1957; 
No. IX (Department of History, No. 3), Sept. 1957. Tokyo. 

Divine Life, The, Monthly Journal of the Divine Life Society, Vol. XTX, 
No. 2, February 1957; No. 3, March 1957; No. 4, April 1957; No. 5, 
May 1957; No. 7, July 1957; No. 8, August 1957; No. 9, September 1957; 
No. 10, October 1957; No. 11, November 1957. Sivananda Nagar, 
Rishikesh (Himalayas) . 

East and West, Year VIII, Number 1, 2; 3. 


Economic Review, The, Vol. 8, No. 2, April 1957; No. 3, July 1957; No. 4, 
October 1957. Edited by the Institute of Economic Research, Hitotsu- 
bashi University. Tokyo: The Iwanami Publishing Co. 
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Far Eastern Survey, Vol. XXVI, March 1957, No. 3; April 1957, No. 4; May 
1957, No. 5; June 1957, No. 6; July 1957, No. 7; August 1957, No. 8; 
September 1957, No. 9; October 1957, No. 10; November 1957, No. 11. 
New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Fondation Universitaire: Trente Sixieme Rapport Annuel, 1955-1956. Bruxelles. 

France-Asie, Revue mensuelle de culture et de synthése franco-asiatique, Tome 
XIII, 125-126-127, octobre-novembre-décembre 1956; Numéro Spécial, 
“Présence de la France en Asie,” 128, janvier 1957; 129-130, fév.-mars 
1957; 131, avril 1957; Tome XIV, 132-133, mai-juin 1957; 134, juillet 
1957; 135-136, aoit-sept. 1457; 187, octobre 1957; 138-139, Nov.-Déc. 
1957. Saigon. 

Gaisei, The (Foreign Affairs Quarterly), No. 4, Winter 1956; No. 5, Spring 
1957. Téky6: The Japan Institute of Foreign Affairs, Inc. 

H. A. Bulletin: A Companion Publication to Historical Abstracts Quarterly, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, Abstracts 1-75, March 1957; Vol. 3, No. 2/3, Abstracts 
858-949, September 1957. New York. 

Himalayan Journal, The, Records of the Himalayan Club, Volume XIX, 
1955-56. London: Oxford University Press. 

Historical Abstracts, 1775-1945, Bibliography of the World’s Periodical Liter- 
ature, Vol. 2, Index Number, 1956. 

Hitotsubashi ronsé (The Hitotsubashi Review), Volume XXXVII, April 1957, 
Number 4; May 1957, Number 5; June 1957, Number 6; Volume XXXIIX, 
July 1957, Number 1; August 1.57, Number 2; September 1957, Number 
8. Toky6: The Hitotsubashi Gakkai, Hitotsubashi University, Kuni- 

.. tachi. 

Hsin Ya hsiieh-pao (The New Asia Journal), Volume 2, Number 2, February, 
1957. Kowloon: The New Asia Research Institute. 

Index Ethnographicus, I. évf. 1. sz. 1956 junius; 2. sz. 1956 december; II évf. 
1. sz. 1957 junius, A Maygar Nemzeti Muzeum Néprajzi Muzeumanak 
K6onyvtari Tajékoztatéja, Budapest. 

Indogaku bukkyégaku kenkyt (Journal of Indian Studies), Edited by Japanese 
Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies, Vol. V, No. 1, January 1957 
(9); No. 2, March 1957 (10). Tokyo. 

Indo-Iranian Journal, Volume I, 1957, Nr. 1, 2, 3, 4. The Hague: Mouton 
& Co. 

Japan Society of London, The, Bulletin 22, June 1957. Tonbridge, Kent. 

Jimbun kenkyu, Studies in the Humanities (The Journal of the Literary Asso- 
ciation of Osaka City University), Vol. 8, No. 8, March 1957; No. 4, 
April 1957; No. 6, July 1957; No. 7, Aug. 1957; No. 10, Nov. 1957; No. 9, 
Oct. 1957. Osaka. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Volume 77, Number 2, April-June 
1957; Number 3, July-September 1957; Number 4, October-December 
1957. Baltimore. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society (formerly Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal), Vols. XII, 1946, No. 1 through Vol. XVII, 1951, No. 3 
received on 12 December 1957; Vol. XI, 1945, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XVIII, 
1952, Nos. 1, 2; ol. XIX, 1953, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XX, 1954, Nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. XXI, 1955, Nos. 1, 2. Caleutta. 
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Journal asiatique, publié par la Société Asiatique, Tome CCXLIV, Année 
1956, Fascicule n° 2, n° 3, n° 4. Paris. 

Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. III, No. 1, January 1956. University of Hong 
Kong. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1957, 
Parts 3 & 4. London. 

Kadai shigaku [Kagoshima University Historical Studies], No. 5, 1957. Kago- 
shima. 

K‘ao-ku jen-lei hsiieh-k‘an (Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology and 
Anthropology), No. 8, November 1956. Taipei: National Taiwan Uni- 
versity. 

Kobe gaidai ronsé6 (The Kobe City University Journal), Vol. VII, No. 5, 
February 1957. 

Kokugo kokubun [Japanese Language and Literature], Vol. 26 (1957), No. 
2, Feb.; No. 3, Mar.; No. 4, April; No. 5, May; No. 6, June. Kyoto 
University. 

Kyungpook University Theses Collection, Volume 1, October 1956, Taegu, 
Korea. 

Meddelanden Fran Nationalmuseum nr 81, 1956, Statens Konstsamlingars 
Tillvaxt och Férvaltning. 

Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (The Oriental 
Library) , No. 16, 1957. Tokyo: The Toyo Bunko. 

Min-tsu-hsiieh yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an (Bulletin of The Institute of Ethnology, 
Academia Sinica), Number 3, Spring 1957. Taipei. 

Minzokugaku-kenkyi, (The Japanese Journal of Ethnology), Vol. 21, No. 8, 
August 25, 1957. Tokyo: The Japanese Society of Ethnology. 

Monumenta Nipponica, Studies on Japanese Culture Past and Present, Vol. 
XII, April-July 1957, Nos. 1-2. Tokyo: Sophia University. 

Muséon, Le, LXX, 1-2 (1957). Louvain. 

Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, The (Ostasiatiska Samlingarna) Stock- 
holm, Bulletin No. 29, 1957. Stockholm. 

Museum, Tokyéd kokuritsu hakubutsukan bijutsushi, No. 73, April 1957; 
No. 74, May 1957; No. 79, October 1957; No. 80, November 1957; No. 81, 
December 1957. Tékyé. 

Nachrichten der Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens/Hamburg, 
79/80/1956; 81/1957. Wiesbaden. 

Oriens Extremus, Jahrgang 3, Dezember 1956, Heft 2; Jahrgang 4, Juli 1957, 
Heft 1. Wiesbaden. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 52. Jahrgang, Nummer 3/4, Marz/April 
1957; Jahrgang, Nummer 7/8, Juli/August 1957; Jahrgang, Nummer 9/ 
10, September/October 1957; Nummer 11/12, November/December 1957. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 

Osaka Gaikokugo Daigaku gakuhé (Journal of Osaka University of Foreign 
Studies) Vol. 5, 1957. Osaka. 

Our Heritage: Bulletin of the Department of Postgraduate Training and Re- 
search, Sanskrit College, Vol. I, Part II (July-December 1953); Vol. II, 
Part I (January-June 1954); Part II (July-December 1954). Calcutta. 

Pacific Affairs, An International Review of the Far East and Pacific Area, 
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Vol. XXX, No. 2, June 1957; No. 3, September 1957; No. 4, December 
1957. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Philosophy East and West, A Quarterly Journal of Oriental and Comparative 
Thought, Volume V, Number 4, January 1956; Volume VI, Number 1, 
April 1956; Number 2, July 1956. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 

Publications of the Institute for Comparative Studies of Culture Affiliated to 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian College, Vol. 4, December 1957. Tokyo. 

Reeds, The, Vol. 2, March 30, 1956; Vol. 3, 1957. By the Faculty of the 
English Department, Osaka University of Foreign Studies. 

Revue Bibliographique de Sinologie, 1, Année 1955, Paris and La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1957. Pp. 194. 

Ritsumeikan bungaku (The Ritsumeikan Literature Review), Serial Number 
147, August 1957; Serial Number 148, September 1957; Serial Number 
149, October 1957; Serial Numbers 150/151 [= Miscellaneous Essays in 
Commemoration of the 30th Anniversary of the Faculty of Letters of 
Ritsumeikan University]. The Research Institute of Cultural Sciences. 
Kyoto, Japan: Ritsumeikan University. 

Rivista degli studi orientali, Volume XXXII (1957) [=Scritti in onore di 
Giuseppe Furlani, Parte I, Parte II]. Roma. 

Saeculum, Band 8, Jahrgang 1957, Heft 2/3; 4. Miinchen: Verlag Karl Alber 
Freiburg. 

Sa-Sang-Ge [The World of Thought], No. 48, 1957, September. Seoul. 

Shigaku (The Historical Science), Vol. XXITX, 1957, No. 4; Vol. XXX, 1957, 
No. 1; No. 2. Tokyo: The Mita Historical Society, Keiogijuku Uni- 
versity. 

Shigaku-zasshi (Historical Journal of Japan), Vol. LXVI (1957) , No. 7; No. 8; 
No. 9; No. 10. Tokyé6. 

Shikan (The Historical Review), No. 46 (March, 1956); No. 49 (August, 
1957. Toky6: Waseda University. 

Shirin (The Shirin or the Journal of History), Vol. 39, May 1956; Vol. XX XIX, 
No. 4, Jul. 1956; No. 5, Sept. 1956; No. 6, Sept. 1956; Vol. XL, No. 2, 
Mar. 1957. Kydto. 

Sinagaku-kenkyu, The Journal of Sinological Studies, No. 15, August 1956; 
No. 18, Oct. 1957. Hiroshima. 

Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. V, Part 1; Vol. V, Parts 3/4 (Liebenthal Festschrift) . 
Santiniketan, 1955. 

Sinologica, Zeitschrift fiir chinesische Kultur und Wissenschaft, Vol. V, 1957, 
Nr. 2. Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft AG. 

Toéhégaku (Eastern Studies), edited by The Institute of Eastern Culture, No. 
13, March 1957. Tokyo. 

T6h6é gakuhé, Journal of Oriental Studies, The, Number 26, March 1956, The 
Research Institute of Humanistic Science, Kyoto University. 

Téky6 joshi daigaku ronshi (Essays and Studies by Members of Tokyo 
Woman’s Christian College), Vol. VII, No. 2, March 1957. Téky6. 

Toky6-shinagaku-hé, Bulletin of Tokyo Sinological Society, The, No. 1, 1955, 
June; No. 2, 1956, June. The University of Tokyo. 

T’oung pao, Archives, Concernant Vhistoire, les langues, la géographie, l'ethno- 
graphie et les arts de l’Asie orientale, Vol. XLIV, Livr. 4-5, 1956. Leiden. 
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Téy6é bunka (Oriental Culture), No. 22, January 1957; No. 24, March 1957. 
Tdkyé University: Toyé Gakkai, Institute for Oriental Culture. 

Téy6 bunka kenkyijo kiys (The Memoirs of the Institute for Oriental Cul- 
ture), No. 10, November 1956 (Fifteenth Anniversary Issue, Part One) ; 
No. 11, November 1956 (Fifteenth Anniversary Issue, Part Two). Toky6. 

Téyd bunko nempé (Annual Report of the Institute for Oriental Culture): 
1955. Tokyo, 1957. Pp. 91. 

Téy6 gakuhé, The, Reports of the Oriental Society, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, 
September; No. 3, December, 1956; No. 4, March 1957. Tokyo. 

Transactions of the International Conference of Orientalists in Japan, The, 
No. 1, 1956. Tohd Gakkai (Institute of Eastern Culture) (Tokyé, 
Kyadto). 

Tribus: Veréffentlichungen des Linden-Museums, Nr. 7, Oktober 1957. Stutt- 
gart: Linden-Museum, 1957. Pp. 207. 

Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, New Series I, Number 2, April 1957. 
Taipei. 

Wen-shih-che-hsiieh pao (Bulletin of the College of Arts, National Taiwan 
University), No. 7, April 1956. Taipei. 

Yii-yen yen-chiu (Linguistic Researches), Volume 1, 1956. Peking: Institute 
of Linguistics, Academia Sinica. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Band 107-Heft 1, 
Neue Folge Band 32, 1957. Wiesbaden. 


ARTICLES 


Bertucciout, Giuliano, A Note on Two Ming Manuscripts of the Pén-ts‘ao 
Pin-hui Ching-yao, Reprinted from the Journal of Oriental Studies, Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, Vol. III, No. 1, June 1956. Pp. 63-68 + plates VIII. 

——, Il Taoismo nella Cina Contemporanea, Estratto dal volume “Cina” 
Roma: Istituto italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1957. Pp. 
13 + illustrations 4. 

Catalogue sommaire des publications courantes, 1957. Paris: Librairie 
Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 1957. Pp. 110. 

Cuan, Wing-tsit, The Neo-Confucian Solution of the Problem of Evil, Re- 
printed from The Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, 
Academia Sinica, Vol. XXVIII, May 1957. Pp. 773-791. 

Complete List of Publications, 1947-56, The Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information & Broadcasting, Government of India. Delhi-8, 1956. 
Pp. 46 +“ Supplement.” 

Ford Foundation Fact Sheet, 3/15/57. New York: Ford Foundation, Office 
of Reports. Pp. 28. 

Frumkin, Grégoire, Afghanistan, Carrefour des Civilisations, Extrait du 
“ Journal de Genéve,” N° 156 des 6-7 juillet 1957. Pp. 13 + Illustrations 6. 

Gooprrienp, Arthur, Two Sides of One World, A Report on an international 
discussion of Human Values in Social Change in South and Southeast 
Asia and in the United States . . . Implications for Asian-American 
Cooperation, April 19-May 19, 1956. Washington: Prepared for and 
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Co-sponsored by the U.S. National Commission for . . . UNESCO, 1957. 
Pp. VII + 74 + illustrations 10. 

LizBeENTHAL, Dr. Walter, The Ancient Burma Road—a Legend? [Reprint 
from] Journal of the Greater India Society, Vol. XVI, 1956, No. 1. 

—-, Notes on the “ Vajrasémadhi,” tirage & part du 7”’oung Pao, Vol. XLIV, 
Livr. 4-5, E. J. Brill—Leiden. Pp. 347-386. 

Mauteret, Louis, Apergu d’un demi-siécle de travaux scientifiques a l’Ecole 
Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, Extrait de France-Asie, No. 125-126-127 
(Oct.-Nov.-Déc. 1956), Saigon (Viét-Nam). Pp. 42+ plates 5. 

MetsezauL, R. O., Die tibetischen Handschriften und Drucke des Linden- 
Museums in Stuttgart, Sonderdruck aus Tribus, Stuttgart, Nr. 7, Oktober 
1957. 

Researches in the Social Sciences on China, Essays and Abstracts by graduates 
of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, Edited by John E. 
Lane [Columbia University East Asian Institute Studies No. 8]. Repro- 
duced for private distribution by the East Asian Institute of Columbia 
University, February 1957. Pp. vi+89. 

Researches in the Social Sciences on Japan, Essays and Abstracts by graduates 
of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, Edited by John E. 
Lane [Columbia University East Asian Institute Studies No. 4]. Repro- 
duced for private distribution by the East Asian Institute of Columbia 
University, February 1957. Pp. vii + 84. 

Sarpgito, Prof. Dr. M., The Revival of Sculpture in Indonesia, Presented at 
Science Congress, 16-28 November 1953, Quezon City, Manila, Philippines. 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia: Universitas Gadjah Mada. Pp. 16 + pictures 43. 
and von Korenicswa.p, G. H. R., The Occurrence in Indonesia of Two 
Diseases, Rhinoscleroma and Bilharziasis Japonica, Whose Spread is 
Rooted Deep in the Past. Reprinted from The Philippine Journal of 
Science, Vol. 85, No. 2, June 1956. Jogjakarta, Indonesia; Universitas 
Gadjah Mada. Pp. 12+map 1. 

Sarcent, Galen Eugéne, Le débat entre Meng-tseu et Siun-tseu sur “la nature 
humaine.” Sonderdruck: Oriens Extremus, Jahrgang 3, Juli 1956, Heft 1. 
Wiesbaden. Pp. 17. 

——, Les débats personnels de Tchou de Tchou Hi en matiére de méthodologie. 
Extrait du Journal asiatique (Année 1955). Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
Pp. 16. 

Tas, A. Rona, Social Terms in the List of Grants of the Tibetan Tun-Huang 
Chronicle. Reprint from Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientarum Hun- 
garicae, Tomus V, Fasc. 3, 1955. 

—, Talley-stick and Divination-dice in the Iconography of Lha-mo. Reprint 
from Acta Orientalia, Academiae Scientarum Hungaricae, Tomus VI, 
Fasc. 1-3, 1956. 
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REFERENCES FOR TRANSCRIPTION AND 
ABBREVIATION 


ROMANIZATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


. Chinese: The Wape-Grtes system, H. A. Gues, A Chinese-English Dictionary, 
Shanghai, 1912. 

. Japanese: The Rémaji system found in Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English 
Dictionary, Tokyé, 1981. 

. Korean: The McCune-Reiscuaver system, “The Romanization of the Korean 
Language,” Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXIX (Seoul, 1989), 1-55. 

. Manchu: The system found in Hanepa Toru, Manju ii-ben gisun kamcibuha 
bithe, Kyoto, 1937. 

. Mongolian: The system found in A. Mosrtagnt, Dictionnaire ordos, III, “ Index 
des mots du mongol écrit et du mongol ancien,” Peiping, 1944. 

. Russian: The system of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S. S. R. 

. Sanskrit: The system found in W. D. Wurrney, Sanskrit Grammar, Cambridge, 
1931. 

. Tibetan: The system found in Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1902. 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR TITLES OF PERIODICALS. 


Acta orientalia 

Asia major _ 

Bulletin de UV Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme-Orient 

Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 
PBT Fibs Me iS OTE ET 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vilkerkunde Ostasiens 
Far Eastern Quarterly 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

Journal asiatique 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘an Fi 

Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques 

Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen 
Monumenta Nipponica 

Monumenta Serica 

Nanking Journal Ae |e BAER 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 

Revue des Arts asiatiques 

Shigaku zasshi Sh AAMERE 

Shih-hsiieh nien-pao 5h FA Ee 

Shinagaku FR 

Shirin $B $k 

Tien Usia Monthly KF 

T‘oung pao 

Téy6 gakuhé BERR 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 

Tsing Hua Journal try ER 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies #3 BAR 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
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